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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The publick is here prefented with the Seventh Volume 
of Letters, Papers, and ExtrScSs fronn the Correfpondence 
ofrthe Bath and Weft of England Society: the publication 
of which, from incidents not forefeen, has been fev^sU 
months later than was, in courfe, expefted. 

Of the contents, notwithftanding that inequality of merit 
to which every book of this nature is incident, the com¬ 
mittee of fuperintendance hopes the publick will not think 
unfavourably. The repeated and flattering proofs which 
the Society has received of the publick partiality to its vo¬ 
lumes, have been noticed with pleafure, and are hereby 
again acknowledged with gratitude and refpe<ft. 

• 

This Society, which has now been eftabliftied near eigh¬ 
teen years, has uniformly exerted its endeavours to pro¬ 
mote, as its main objedt, the improvement of Agriculture, 
and thole other branches of knowledge which appeared 
to be moft nearly connedled* with it. The grand induce¬ 
ment to this bent of attention, was a convidfion that fuch 
a purfuit was moft important to the fundamental interefts of 
the nation. 

Since the publication of the fixvH volume, a ftrong fefti- 
raony has been given to the national importance of agricul¬ 
tural 
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tural knowledge, by the efiabliflimcnt of a National Board 
of jAgriculture. The happy effects of thaj; cilablirtiment, in 
the general diffufion of a fpirit of improvement, (more than 
ever ncceflary tq Britain) this Society embraces, with confi¬ 
dence, the prefent opportunity of anticifSating. And tliongh, 
from the fcope and refourccs ,of (.lie Board, a provincial 
fociety may hope to be coniidertd as aiding the general 
caufe only at an humble di.'iance, yet that coniidcration will 
not be deemed a reafon for any relaxation in the ardour of 
this Society. On the contraiy, fuch an event will not fail 
to operate as an encouragement to further' vigilance, and 
more llrenuous exertion. And that the endeavours of this 
Society to become more and more ufeful, may be crowned 
with the greater fuccefs, the corrcfpondencc of all ingenious 
and publick-fpirited gentlemen, defirous of ading its views, 
is again requelled. 

The General Index to the Seven Volumes, which ac¬ 
companies this, it is prefumed will be found an agreeable 
and ufeful article;—and whatever imjH'ovements may be 
further fuggefted, in the general ceconomy, or publications 
of the Society, will always be lillene* *' to with attention and 
refpeft. 

Bath, Jan. i, 1795, 


— . ■' -.. ' 

ERRATA. 
P. 53. lines 6 and 7 are tranfpofed. 

*50! 1! [9, |«ad«<i««,/»S«re. 

350. 1. io. for hare reat? hear. 




LETTERS 


TO THE 

BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND 

agriculture society. ' 


, ArtiA-e I. • 

Objervations on ihc Management of Woods, and on the, 
prcjent date thereof, particularly in the Wejlem 
Counties. 

[By Mr. Davis, of Longleat, Steward to the 
Marquis of Bath.] 

I N confcquence of the premium offered by the 
Bath and Weft of England Society, in the year 
1792, " To the pc^jfon who, on or before the firft 
" of November 1792, fhall write and fend to ibot 
" Society, the beft pradtical treatife on Planting and 
“ the Management of Woods; together with the 
“ prefent ftate of the wqpds of this country, par- 
“ ticularly in the Weftern Counties;” the writer 
hereof, who has, for near thirty years paft, been 
employed in the adtual management of wood-land, 
to a very great extent, and who has, at this 
time, upwards of *2000 acres under his care, in 
the counties of Hants, Wilts, Dorfet, Somerfet, 
vot. vir. B Gloucefter, 
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Gloucefter, Devon, and Cornwall, begs leave to 
offer his obfervations on the fubjctl propofed by 
the Society. Me has confined thofe obfervations 
to the management, and prefent ftate, of what is 
generally called Coppice-l^ood, and of ihc Timber 
gro-udri^ in fneh Coppices, as fu^pofing that to be the 
objed: of the Society’s prefent enquiries. 

Lfes of Undentood, 0/ Coppicc-woodf —The great 
and never-failing demand for the various articles 
into which undcrwood\% convertible, and which muft 
befupplied by the immediate growth of this king¬ 
dom, has always made, and will continue to make, 
the prefervation of woods, an objed of attention; 
but as it is a work, not only of cxpencc, but of time, 
to bring them to perfedion, it behoves thofe who 
are in pofleflion of old well-planted woods, to keep 
them from going to decay; and, if their woods have 
fuffered by age or ncgledl, to do their endeavours to 
rd1:ore them; for, notwithftanding the prefent al- 
mofi: general ufe of pit-coal has confiderably dimi- 
nifhed the confumption of wood and charcoal, for 
domeftic purpofes, the demand is ftill fo very great 
for underwood, that wetods will not only produce 
fufficient to pay the rent of the land on which they 
gro.w, but, if in good fituations, and well managed, 
will produce, at Icaft half another rent, by the timber 
which may be raifed in them, without any material 
injury to the underwood. 


It 
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It is a well-known that woods are the btft 
and nfioftnatu»al nurfcrics^for timber, (particularly 
for oak and afli) and that the underwood contri¬ 
butes greatly by its flicker and profttflion to the 
growth of trees; but it has never yet bcerf fufli- 
ciently confidered, that it is almofl: incompatible 
witli the prefent improved flate of agriculture, and 
management of fences, to raife trees (except elms) 
to any great fize, in hcd^c-roxvs^ bccaufe the im- 
pcveriflirncnt of the foil by the roots, and the in¬ 
jury to the crops and fences by the dropping and 
lhadc of the tops, more than counterbalance the 
advantage to be gained by the growth of the tim¬ 
ber. And the late adls of parliament for the pre- 
fervation of the public roads, having, for good 
reafons, ordered all timber near fuch roails to be 
cut, have deprived the land-owners of the power of 
planting or preferving trees in fuch fituations, and 
furniflied an additional reafon for the prefervation 
of woods already planted, and for planting others 
where nccelTary, and where the foil and fituations 
arc adapted to their growth. 

The great demand for uiidcrwood in the Wtflern 
counties, is for the following purpofes : 

Ap-Polcs .—For hop-poles, (in Ilants) flicepcribs, 
rind-hoops for bai^rels and for rigging of fliips, 
fpade-handles, rake-ftems, pick-ftems, and other 
B 2 implements 
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implements of hufbandry,—coachmakers, chair- 
makers, wheclvvrighrs, and carpenters ufes, &c. &c. 


Hazel. —Shccp-hurdlcs in Hants, Wilts,and Dor- 
fet; fpars for thatching; peafe and bean flicks, dead 
hedges, See. &c. 


Aidery ll dloiCy Bireby cf'r. —Poles for rafters, pat¬ 
tens, c logs, nioc-hecls, turncr’s-ware; coalpit ufes, 
(particularly in the Mendip pits in Somcrfetfliire) 
rails for fencing, chairmakers ufes. See. 

Oak .—For rough domeflick ufes; and the bark 
for tanning. 

Cenerd ufes of all. —Faggots, particularly for fuel 
in farni-houfcs, and for baking; bavins for lighting 
fires in towns; thorns and rclufe for dead hedges; 
and particularly charcoal for thofe manufactories 
to which pit-coal is not applicable, as well as for 
floves in kitchens, &c. 

Nature of the GroTiih ^of UnJerzvoody Caiife of its 
Decay, k 3 c .—The flocks (or, as they are ufually 
called in the weflern counties, " Stools”) which 
produce Underwood or Coppice-W'ood, being in 
fact only pollard trees grooving under ground', it is 
obvious that the produce of thofe flocks mufl, like 
the ilirouds of pollard trees, be the mofl abundant, 

when 
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when the parent flocks are in tlie greateft perfec¬ 
tion ;—that until they attam that perfection, the pro¬ 
duce miift be fmall; and that, when .they are pafl: 
that perfection, they gradually decline; the.(hoots 
from them become wctfker and fewer every fuc- 
ceflive cutting, and the flocks (inally decay and die. 

It therefore follows, that to prevent the decay 
of woods, it is ncceffary, from time to time, to re¬ 
new them by railing new flocics, to fiipply the 
place of tliolc, which, from time to time, wear 
our and decay. 

But befides the conflant and regular decay of 
age, to which all woods are liable, there are many 
injuries to which they arc fuhjecfl, and which will 
very fpeedily and prematurely bring on their decay, 
unlefs proper and cfl'eetual methods are taken to 
prevent thofe injuries. 

The firft is, the pernicious cuflom of fuftcring 
cattle to feed in wobds, under an idea that, after 
they arc of a certain age, (ufually feven years) the 
flioots are grown out of the way, and that the cattle 
can do no harm. 

Where (unfortunately fbr the owner of woods) a 
public right of commonage in woods ftill exifts, it 
is ufclefs to point out any methods of -improving 
them. For although, in ftrong, thriving, fiourifli- 
ing woods, it is poflible that cattle may do hul linle 
harrn to the underwood, after it is (even or eight 
years old; yet all young plants, which either fpring 

B 3 up 
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up fpontaneoudy, or are planted in, them, will be 
liable to be cropped and kept down by the cattle, 
and few of them can come to perfe£lion. 

And in weak decaying woods, there is always a 
great deal of the undei wodd fo low, as never to get 
out of the reach of cattle, but is continually liable 
to be cropt and kept down by them, and tlie decay 
of the flocks is thereby ^nuch hallened. 

Another caufc of early decay of 'woods, is ihc 
want cf drainin" fiich parts of them as are fiibjedl 
to be moifl: and damp; noibing Leing fo prejudicial 
to wood as too ntitch ivct. 

Another caufc of decay, is the tujlom of fuffering 
woods to grow loo old before cuttings vi hereby the ftrong 
llioots fmolher the weak ones, and by their drop¬ 
ping, kill the Hocks on which they grow. To this 
may be added the pradlice of permitting the buyer 
to cut the wood, thereby making it bis inlercjl to 
deflroy every fapling, and to cut the underwood as 
clofe to I’e ftock as pojfible-, (which in old woods is 
very prejudicial to the fucceeding flioots)—as alfo 
the cuHom of not obliging the buyers to clear the 
woods early in the fummer, fo as to prevent the new 
flioots from being injured by their cattle and car¬ 
riages. 

lo recffver Decayed If'oods .—sf it be profitable to 
plant new woods, it is certainly much more pro¬ 
fitable to proted thofe that are already planted, to 

fill 
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fill them up where thin, and to reftore them when 
in a ftate of dfccay. The; expcnce is not only lef- 
fened by the faving of new fences, but the profit is 
greatly incrcafed, by the rapid growth* of the wood, 
when planted in fituafions that are fheltcred by 
other wood already planted. 

In thofc woods where faplings fpring up in great 
numhivs fpoutiwcoujlyt their growth fliould by all 
means be encouraged. At the tinie of cutting the 
imdcrwood, thefe faplings will perhaps be 14 or 
15 years old; and it might appear proper, after 
leaving for timber trees fuch as arc flrait and I'.and- 
fornc, to cut oft' the reft; for underwood. J 3 ut great 
part of the faplings fo cut oiX a!'ibat age, will not 
be large enough to produce Ihoots fufficicnlly jlrong 
to f up as fad as the other underwood. ‘X'hcfe 
would therefore fufler, and the flocks would 
nc\ i.r romc to j)erl'ccftion. ll is, therefore, more 
advirc.iblc not lo cu^ oil' fuch fiplings as aic in¬ 
tended for umicrw'ood, until \\vi: b a rul culling 
the wood, when (being pcihaps near ;jo years old) 
they will throw out flioots Jlrnvg ewu^h to fight 
their w’ay, and keep pace with the furrounding 
underwood. 

Where faplmgs do not fpring up in abundance 
fpontancoufly, young trees mufrbe planted; ])art of 
which may be preferved for timber, and the re¬ 
mainder left, to bc^Libbcd oil'at a proper time for 
underwood. 


Kinds 
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Kinds of Wood to be planted. —The kinds of wood 
to planted in coppices, either in making new ones, 
or filling up pld ones, muft be regulated, partly by 
ibe demands of the country, but chiefly by the pixuliar 
aptitude of the foil and fitiiatjon to produce particular 
forts. Let nature he your guide in planting, and you 
will ftidom do wrong. 

Particular foils and particular fituations will al¬ 
ways favour particular kinds of trees;, w e need not 
look for the rcafon, but only for the fafL I'Fic 
chalk hills of Hampfliire are peculiarly proper for 
beech. The flinty loams and clays of the fame 
county, for oak and alli;—the moffy fteep fides of 
the Wiltfliire downs, for hazel; and the funds of 
the fame county for afli;—the rugged and almofl: 
naked rocks of Mendip, in Somcifetlhirc, (near 
Cheddar) produce the lime tree and the walnut in 
the greateft luxuriance, and on the higheft parts of 
the fame Mendip hills, where no other tree can 
fiand the fea breeze, fycamore flouriflies as well 
as in the mofl: fertile valley. 

Taking the general demand of countries, and 
the peculiarities of diftcrent foils, into confidera- 
tion, there is no kind of wood fo generally proper 
for planting in coppices, as afli. The value of 
alh-poles being at leafl: one-third more, and fre¬ 
quently as much again, per hundred w’eight, as that 
of other poles, (being applicable at all fizes to fome 
iifeful purpofc or other) the timber being always in 

requefi, 
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requefl, and faleable at any or fize, at almoft the 
price of oak; atid the wood itftlf being as qiiiik a 
grower as any, and quicker than moft; and above 
all, there being but few foils from the blackefl: 
and wetted bogs, tojehe^higheft and moft expofed 
mountains, where it will not grow; are rcafons 
why afti is one of the moft profitable woods to pfi-’t 
in fuch coppices as are favourable to its growth. 
In foils and htuations where afti does not grow 
ki«dly, let fuch other forts of wood be planted as 
appear to thrive belt in Jimilar/oils and Jiluaiions in 
I he fame country. 

Spanifli chefnut, though not fo general a grower 
as alb, is a moft excellent wood, cither for timber 
or underwood, and wants only to be more known 
to be higher in eftimation. It partakes much of 
the properties of oak, but excels it in two points, 
viz. that it grows falter, and that the fap part of the 
timber is firmer and Icfs corrup.tible. 

To fill up woods that arc grown thin, by age qf 
neglcft, the proper time is one year, or at the uimoji 
two years, after the underwood is cut. The young 
plants ftiould be eight or ten feet high, and an inch 
and an half in diameter af the ground, and ftiould 
be planted without cutting’oft’ If the foil be dry, 
no other preparation is neceflary than barely dig¬ 
ging the holes for the plants. If wet, deep drains 
ftiould be made tj take olf the fuperabundant 
water. The earth dug from thefc drains ftiould 

be 
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be thrown out on the lower fide of tbetn, and upon 
this new earth the plants fliould 'oe planted. If 
land of this latter defeription be black and peaty, 
aih is peculiarly proper for it; and will, if planted 
on the earth thrown from th^ drains, make a mod 
furprifing progrefs. If it be a flilf yellow clay, it 
is generally more favouiable to the growth of oak 
than of afii. In fuch foils, oak lor iiuiLer, with a 
mixture of willo.w, biroh, alder, and Spanilh chef- 
nut, {or tilldenveod, will perhaps be the mod pro¬ 
per. All thefe kinds diould Hand one round of 
the underwood; and if dill w eak, diouId Hand 
two, before thofc arc cut off w hieh are intended 
for underwood, for the rcafons before given. 
Birch plants are indeed an exception to this rule; 
they diould always be cut off ibcfirj} round of the 
underwood, for if they are large w hen cut off, ! ;•'■ 
docks frequently da ay and die. In all mixtuivs e 
kinds of wood for coppices, thofe forts diould b • 
ufed w'hich arc not unfriendry to each other, a:i .i 
wlpch will come round lit to be cut together at tiic 
fame periods; and fueh kinds Ihoiild be allowed to 
dand for timber, and that at fuch didanccs as to 
injure the underwood as little as pofilblc. The 
plants for filling up old decayed woods, diould be 
the jirongrji and heji of tlieir kinds. Thofe which 
are weak at did wall be drawn up by the fur- 
rounding underwood, and become from their in- 
creafed height dill weaker. At the next cut¬ 
ting 
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ting of the underwood, they will be blown down; 
or, if cut oif, tfic flioors v^ill be too weak to glow 
up with the other underwood. Oak, ;dl>, and Spa- 
nifli chefnut, fliould be kept in a nnrieiy for this 
purpofe; alder and bircji plants grow plc nuftily, 
fponlaiuoi'jly in li nie ccun^trics, and inay he lakri: up 
for life; ifnonefuch arc to be ol'f.jin.d, they mae 
be raifed from feed fov. n on a moderate hot-b-, '' 
the open air., Alder is kfnKiinu-.s piopagircu tj 
taking up old roots,and dividing them in.o levtral 
parts,- and hai'.cl may be p-ropagated the fame way. 
Willou is generally planted in cuttings; but a niuch 
better way, where there are any old w illmv flocks, 
is to plafli down the fl loots to fill up the vacant 
places round .ach old flocks. The wild cherry, 
which «ill grow on almolt any foil, and is eafliy 
propagated, makes an exceeding good underwood, 
though as yet it is but fcldom ufed for that purpofe. 

• 

Mailing of Hciv Coppices. —So much having beca 
faid rcfpoc'ting tlte filling up of old coppices, which 
is equally applicable to the method of planting 
new ones, there will be tl;c Icls occafion of faying 
much more on the lall-mgitioned fubjefl; but in 
choofing fpots for making fuch coppices, care 
fliould be taken to fcleil inch foils and fituations 
as are proper for the growth of thofe kinds of wood 
intended to be planted; to drain them well if witt, 
and particularly to fence them 'well from cattle,- and 

if 
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if they are covered with bufhes and briars, to let 
thofe remain for fhclter'for the young wood} and if 
there happen to be a moderate quantity of joung 
oak and afti trees on the fpot, to let them ftand by 
all means, always keeping in mind /jozv neccjfary 
(belter is, for the grozvtb of wood of all kinds and forts. 
But in newly planted woods where all the plants arc 
of the fame age, there is not the fame reafon for let¬ 
ting them Hand before they are flooled olF for un¬ 
derwood, as before diredted for young trees planttd 
to fill up old w'oods. I'hofe which arc intended 
for underwood may, in fuch newdy planted woods, 
be cut off' when planted, or at any age from 8 to 14 
years without injury: indeed, young woods Ihould 
not ftand too long previous to the firft cutting. 

Proper Age for culling Underwood. —The periods 
of cutting underwood muff be regulated by the 
luxuriance of its growth, and by the demand of the 
country, and the ufes to which the wood is to be 
applied when cut; but, in general terms, tht com¬ 
mon rule of trade will hold good here, viz. ” that 
*'fmall gains and quick returns make the dealer rich, 
** hut long credit rums him.” In the article of un¬ 
derwood, not only the intereft of money, but the 
lofs of the fucceeding growth, tell againft the 
value of ftanding wood after it is fit to cut, and 
mhke it doubly the advantage of the owner to cut 
his underwood as early as it is falcable. As foon, 

therefore, 
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therefore, as any kind of wood is fit for the ufes of 
the country, it fiiould then be cut; unlefs it can be 
made appear, that it will pay compound intereft for 
Handing longer, or, in other words, will pay not 
only the Ample inrer^fl: of the firjl value, but allb 
the lofs of fo many years growth of the wood, as 
fo far advanced tow'ards another crf)p. 

Wood merely for fuel can fcarcely be cut too 
young. Hazel is ufually fit for ^lurdles and dead 
hedges, from nine to twelve years old; afli for flieep- 
cribs, at the fame age; and afii and other woods, for 
hop-poles, from 11 to 14 years old; while alh for 
carpenters and other large ufes; alder, birch, and 
willow, for rafters, turner’s ufes, pattens, clogs, coal¬ 
pit ufes, &c. muft Hand from i6 to 20 years old, 
before the poles are large enough for their rcfpec- 
tive purpofes. 

It therefore behoves every ow'ner of woods of 
the latter defeription, unlefs he is public-fpirited 
enough to give up fiis own profit to the good o^f 
the public, to conlider well, before he fuffers his 
wood to ftand to the age of 16, 18, or 20 years, 
whether the value of fuch wood when cut younger, 
and fold for oiher purpofds, added to the intereft 
thereof up to the ufual period of cutting, and the 
gain by the growth between thofe two periods, will 
not more than equal the value the wood will be ofj if 
fuffered to ftand fo long; and if .fo, whether‘he 
ought not to cut his wood at Ihorter periods. 


He 
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He will have this additional fatisfadion, that, by 
more frequent cuttings,r his woods'vvill be the lefs 
liable to decay, by the ftrong (hoots fmothering the 
weak ones, as is before explained, and will have an 
opportunity of letting up mpre faplings for limber 
than he could otherwife do. ■ 

Tme of cutting Woods .—There arc many opinions 
refpeding the mod proper time of the year for 
cutting underwood, but there is one rule which,.on 
the feller's part, is without exception, viz. that the 
older the wood is, the later in the fpring it Ihould 
be cut. When old "j:?ood is cut early in the winter, 
and a hard winter follows, the damage done to the 
docks is very great;—young floiuilhing wood will 
bear cutting at any time. But on the part of the 
luyrr it is allowed that all w’oods are more durable, 
when cut in the mod ftagnant date of the fap; and in 
all ufes where bending is required, fuchas hurdles, 
hoops, and even dead hedges, the wood cannot be 
cut too early in the winter, being, if cut when the 
fap is rifing, brittle, and unfit for thofe purpofes. 
Oak underwood will (at the prefent price of bark) 
pay well for (landing tilV the fap is up for barking 
it, and it feldom ha.ppens that the (locks arc in¬ 
jured by cutting it fo late in the year. 

Manner of T)ifpofal of Woody .—The bed way of 
difpo(ing of i inderwood, to anfwer the purpofes of 

the 
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the feller, is (in the opinion of the writer of this) 
to cut it a/ the filler's expenoc before it is fold\ to lay 
it out in ranges or drifts, according to the cuflom 
of the country; to value it in that ftate, and fell it 
in fuch fixed lots as t!ie number of buyers will 
warrant; (always keeping up a fufficient number to 
make a competition) and particularly to oblige the 
buyers to clear the whole out of the wood by the 
24/^ day of June, new Jlilc, »nd nev^r to fulFer them 
to bring their 3 iorfcs into the woods (after any new 
fiioots are Ibot out) without muzzling them, or at 
lead tying up their heads. 

T liv.ler growing in Woods. —In every wood where 
timber will grozv, it fliould by all means be encou¬ 
raged, and if it docs not come up fpontancoufly, 
fhould be planted. A proper quantity in woods is 
fo far from hurting the underwood, that it is both 
necejfary and ufefnl, to fncltcr the underwood and 
draw it to a proper height; but that quantity mul^ 
always be regulated, fo as to do as little damage 
to the underwood as pofiiblc. Oak and aih timber, 
and in proper foils Spaniih chcfiuit, are proper for 
woods. Beceh fliould never be fuffered. It is a 
moft unncighbourly tree, and fliould not grow with 
any fort but its own—nothing can live under it. 

When the woods are cut, it is common and 
proper to cut fuch tijnber as begins to do damage, by 
its dropping, to the underwood below. This is the 

proper 
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proper criterion by which timber in woods ought to 
be cut, if it be the wiJh.oi the ownfer, as it is his in~ 
tereji, to keep up that proper proportion of timber 
and underw^ood, by which each lhall receive be¬ 
nefit from the other, and the land produce the 
greateft profit, of which, in. a ftate of wood-land, 
it is capable. 


State of Woods in the Western Counties.^ 
Hants. 

Of all the Wefiern counties, Ihmpjhirc has un¬ 
doubtedly the pre-eminence, with refpedt to the 
quantity of wood-land, and the profit arifing from it. 

I'he peculiar apliiude of the foil to the growth of 
wood, and particularly of oak timber; the mmherof 
tifes for which underwood is there particularly want¬ 
ed; the rapidgrozvtb oak timber in that county, 
and its vicinity to the fca-port^^ where the great de¬ 
mand for oak timber is, and always will be; are the 
reafons why it has hitherto had, and why, in all 
probability, it will always keep that pre-eminence. 

Wilts. 

The fouth-eaft part of Wiltfliirc, which adjoins 
to the county of Hants, viz, part of the New Foreft, 
and from thence to Winterflow, is exceedingly w'ell 
wooded, and the woods partake much of the pro¬ 
perties of thofe of Hants. The middle parts, or 

dowr'c 
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downs of Wiltlbjre is but fparingly wooded, nor is 
the foil fo natural for wood'as the downs of Hamp- 
fliirc, but in almoft all the outlkirts of the county 
there are valuable and flourilhing woods, viz. Chute 
foreft on the caft, BraSorr foreft in the north, Stan¬ 
ton, Farleigh, Weftbury, and Warminfter woods on 
the weft, and Cranbourn chace on the fouth. 

Dorset. 

’the fame remark holds good with rcfpeQ; to the 
county of Dorfet, as above made on the county of 
Wilts, that the downs are fparingly wooded, and the 
foil not Jo natural for wood as that of Hants:—^in fa6t, 
the foil of both Wiltlhire and Dorfetlhire downs is 
loo black, too light, and too loofe, for the growth of 
wood, particularly for oak timber, but the reft of 
the county is in general very well wooded, and in 
maby parts the foil is very natural to the growth of 
both underwood and timber. 

Somerset. 

The county of Somerfet is not famous for oak 
timber; as the middle parts of Wiltfhire and Dor- 
fetftiire are too poor for its produdion, the middle 
part of Somerfetftiire is too rich. Oak timber never 
comes tp perfedion in any great quantity, in any 
countries where it is not the weed of the foil. Stiff 
heavy land, if ever fo'poor, and indeed if everfo thin, 
generally abounds in oak. The light, black, loofe 

VOL. VII. c foil 
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foil of the Wiltfliire hills, and the deep, rich, but 
alfo loofe foil, of the moors and mrfrfhes of Somer- 
fetfliire, are equally unfavourable for its fponlaneous 
production. Oak timber, and wood of almoft all 
kinds, will undoubtedly gi'im and JlouriJh in land of 
the latter defeription, if planted’, but fo long as 
worfe land will anfwcr the purpofe equally %veU, or 
perhaps belter, it will be thought abfurd to apply 
land fo valuable.for other ufes, to the foie purpofe 
of grow'ing wood, or at lead in any great quantities. 
The hills of Mendip were formerly covered with 
wood, but it is now confined to the fides, on which 
there are many very valuable and Hourifliing w’oods, 
particularly on the north and weft fides of it; but 
few of them abound in oak timber, nor indeed is 
the foil or lituation pcrfcClly congenial to its growth. 
On the outfkiits of the county, particularly the 
antient foreft of Frome Selwood on the caft, and^on 
feveral parts of its weftern boundary, there are fome 
cood and well-timbered woo3s. 

Devon and Cornwall. 

The counties of Cornwall and Devon, and par¬ 
ticularly the latter, ane peculiarly natural to the 
growth of oak, but the fea-breeze from the north 
channel is fo very inimical to it, that, unlefs in fhel- 
tered fituations, it feldom comes to perfection, and 
when the woods (which the ♦owners are apt to let 
ftand to a great age on accoimt of the bark) are 

once 
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onCe cut down, it is difficult to get them to grow 
up again. This is the ijjafon why the woods on 
the north coaft of Devon and Cornwall appear to 
be, and really are, in a ftate of decay. *In fad:, Corn¬ 
wall which has long been thin of wood, will in a 
few years, efpecially if the high price of oak bark 
continue, be almoft deftitute of it. Many parts of 
Devonfhire, where the breeze from the fea, and par¬ 
ticularly from the north channel, docs not affed 
them, are well wooded, and the woods well ma^ 
naged and flourifhing. 

GtOUCESTERSMIRE. 

But of all the weftern counties, there is no ih- 
Bance of fo peculiar an aptitude in the foil and 
climate to produce timber and underwood, and of 
fo little attention being paid to the produdion of 
either, and particularly of timber, as in the county 
of Gloucefter. There are very few parts of this 
kingdom which can hoaft of ib great luxuriance in 
vegetation as this county. The underwood, on the 
deep and almod inacceffible lides of the Cotswold 
hills, frequently produces (wherever the owners take 
pains to keep the fheep but of it) a clear average 
rent from 20s. to 25J. an acre, per amumi and yet 
thefe valuable woods are fulFcrcd to be* ruined fo^ 
want of fences, and daily get worfe. *rhc bad ma¬ 
nagement of the Fpreft of Dean, one of the fineft 
nurferies for timber in the kingdom, has fo long 
c 2 been 
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been proverbial, that it is to be hoped fome fteps 
will foon be taken, to wipe away th^ ftigma, and to 
make the foreft as valuable as nature intended k 
fhould be. There are undoubtedly many parts of 
county, in which as great^ attention is paid to the 
prefervation of wood, as in orfier parts of the king¬ 
dom ; but it cannot be denied, that a want of that 
attention in general is too obvious, in many parts of 
the county, to efcape the notice of every traveller 
who is a judge of the fubjed, and which nothing 
tends to attrad fo much as the peculiar and almod 
inconceivable rapid growth of fuch wood as is pro- 
teded and taken care of. 

Upon a general enquiry into the ftate of the woods 
in the weftern counties, and from an a£iual know¬ 
ledge of a great part of them, the writer hereof is of 
opinion, that the quantity of wood-land'm thofe coun¬ 
ties is not reduced in any great degree’, that in many 
large tradsof woodland, greatadvantages \\s.\coflate 
years been derived from exonerating them, by inclo- 
fureads, or other agreements, from the feed of cattle, 
to which they were before fubjed, and by which 
they were very much injured; that upon the whole, 
as much attention, or perhaps more, is paid to the 
prefervation of woods, than has been in any former 
period; thalj from the quantity of woods newly 
planted within the laft few years, and particularly 
from that fpirit of enquiry into their value now fo 
generally dilfufed throughout this kingdom, which 

will 
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will point out the neceffity of protediring them when 
planted, and the mode of* management moft pro¬ 
per and natural for them, according ta their feveral 
foils and fituations; there is at prefent no great 
reafon to apprehend that any fuch fcarcity of under¬ 
wood or timber can happen, as will make the want 
thereof alarming; and as to the advance in the price 
of underwood and timber, 70 much talked of by all per- 
Jons, andfo mueb dreaded by many, —a moment’s con- 
ficferation will convince them, that no Jaws that 
could be made for the prefervation of woods would 
fo effedually contribute thereto, as the idea that the 
land Jo applied will pay as well or better than in any 
other ftate of cultivation. And as the value of both 
arable and pafture land in this kingdom, has been 
regularly on the increafe for many years paft, and 
is ftill increafing, it is necejfary that the price of 
underwood and timber Jhould increafe in the fame pro¬ 
portion’, and fo far fr«m being alarmed at the ad¬ 
vance in the price of the productions of woods, wc* 
fhould confider that this very advance is the beft fecu» 
rity we can have for their prefervation. 
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Article II. 

^ Enquiry* concerning the ft ate of timber ^ &c. 

now growing in England. 

« * 

[By Mr. Joseph WiMPEY,*to the Secretary.] 

Sir, 

Y our enqui^ refpccting the ftate of timber 
now growing in England, if takdh in its fulleft 
extent, is, perhaps, one of the moft important ques¬ 
tions that was ever propofed for difcullion, either 
by your very refjpedlable Society, or any other of a 
ilmilar nature. I am, therefore, not a little fur- 
prized that more attention has not been paid to a 
fubjed fo greatly and univerfally interefting, not 
only to the fafety of the State, but to the ufe and 
convenience of every clafs of the people. 

A writer of the moft diftinguiflied abilities, fpeak- 
ing of the maritime ftate, makes the following ob- 
fervation; " Thd royal navy of England hath ever 
been its greateft defence and ornament j it is its 
antient and natural ftrength; the floating bulwark 
of the ifland; an army, from which, however 
ftrong and powerful, 'no danger can ever be ap- 
prehended to liberty; and accordingly it has been 
** afliduoufly fcultivated even from the earlieft ages.”* 
If. the navy of England was of ftich immenfe im¬ 
portance in thofe early ages, what eftimate can be 

* Sl^ckftone’s Commentaries, vql. i. 417, 
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made of its importance now, when every fca-port 
in Europe is Ifilled with flfips of war, and vcflcis 
fitted for commerce? 

If this rcprcfentation be juft, it fhould feem„that 
the very exiftcnce of GLreat-Britain as a fovcreign 
independent ftate, and its foreign commerce, which 
furniflies the riches, and is the pride and glory, and 
at the fame time the admiration and envy of the 
world, depend almoft entifely on»the ftrength and 
gdod condition of the navy. Now, as Englifh oak 
is univerfally allowed to be the belt timber in the 
world for fhip-building, as it is both ftronger and 
beyond all comparifon more durable than any kind 
of timber yet known; it is not to be wondered at, 
that every one, who has a grain of patriotifm in his 
conftitution, fhould be anxious to learn with cer¬ 
tainty, whether a material fo neceflhry not only to 
our profperity, but to our exiftence as an indepen¬ 
dent fpvereign natiorj, is in a flourifhing ftate, and 
promifes a fupply which is abundantly fufiicient toh 
anfwer every demand which in its utmoft exigence 
it can poflibly require. 

It is the general opinion^ that not only oak tim¬ 
ber, but wood of all forts and long ifas been faft 
diminifhing. There are indeed fome (a very few, 

I believe) who treat; the notion as chimerical and 
unfounded; but if we refted on the amazing increate 
of the navy, compschending (hips of war; thole 
employed by the EaftJndia Company, in the Whale, 

Newfoundland, 
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Newfoundland, and other fiflieries, and the vaft in- 
creafe of thofe for cotumerce; fhd wonder would 
rather be, where or how a quantity of oak timber 
fufficient to ahfwer demands fo immcnfe fliould be 
found; add to all thefe, the cpnftant demand there 
is for domeftic purpofes, and the quantity appears 
to be truly aftonifhing. It is true, however, that 
for domeftic ufe, fir timber has greatly fupplied the 
place of oak; an^d as it works much caficr, and 
comes cheaper fer infidc work, it fs moftly pre¬ 
ferred to it: but timber conftantly expofed to the 
viciflitudes of weather, nothing yet difeovered is by 
any means equal to oak, or any way comparable to 
it, either for ftrength or duration, or in the end for 
cheapnefs. The price of deal timber hath confi- 
derably advanced, and will probably continue to do 
fo; but fuppofing it fhould nor, it would be neither 
politic or economical, to depend upon the uncer¬ 
tainty of foreign fupplies for an article fo neceflary, 
which might be fupplied with certainty at home, 
with fafety to the public, and much to the intereft 
of individuals. 

Whether oak timber, and timber and wood in 
general, has diminilhed, 'ind is annually dimilhing, 
is a queftion which cannot be decided by mere opi¬ 
nion ; for opinion is unworthy of regard, unlefs it 
be. founded bn experience and obfervation. Re- 
courfe muft therefore be had to fafts collefted from 
general obfervation. Every man, be the place of 

his 
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his refidence wherever it may, either knows of him- 
felf, whether he pays more /or timber now than he 
did 20, 30, or 40 years ago, and the fame for wood 
for fuel. If he does not poflefs this khowicdge of 
himfelf, any of his neighbours can give h|m fatis- 
faclory information; but it muft be obferved, that 
the Royal Dock-yards are not the proper places for 
enquiry, for there the prices rife and fall, not in 
proportion to the increafa or dyninution of the 
general flock in the nation, but to us circumftances 
in regard to peace or war; thus, two or three years 
fince, it is faid to have been 30 per cent, lower (the 
nation being then in profound peace and no war 
apprehended) than it had been during the laft and 
former wars, or than it is or will be during the con¬ 
tinuance of the prefent war. But the cafe is quite 
different in timber for domeflic ufes, not only as 
timber of the greatefl value for maritime purpofes 
is of the leaft for domeflic ufe, and vice verfaj but 
as for that purpofe, a diminution in quantity, anc^ 
an increafed demand, mufl infallibly advance the 
price, as it does in every article of commerce with¬ 
out even a Angle exception. I will explain and 
confirm this by fadls within my own knowledge. 

, It is now nearly, or about half a century fince I 
began to have fome confiderable concern in build¬ 
ing. I then refided in Berkfhire, on the bordcrs'of 
Hampfhire; I bougjit timber at that time of prithe 
fize and quality, fawed out in fcantlings to the car¬ 
penter's 
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penter’s hand, for fourteen-pence ^ foot, delivered 
where it was to be ufed; which, I am informed 
and believe, could not be bought at the fame place, 
now, little, if any thing under double the price j and 
I well retfiember the price of wood for fuel was 
then upon the advance. Again, about 20 years ago, 
we bought about 2000 feet of oak timber, about 
two miles from the place where I now write, for fix- 
pence a foot only'i now timber of the, fame quality 
could not be bought any where in this neighbour¬ 
hood for confiderably more than double the money. 
At the fame time I fold bark near this place, for 
twenty-pence the hundred weight, and carried it 
iixteen miles; this feafon it has been fold for five 
ihillihgs a hundred, fome for confiderably more, 
and carried only eight miles. Wood for fuel is 
alfo advanced here about a third in value; what 
fold for ten Ihillings a few years ago, now fells for 
fifteen. 

Since writing the above, I have have had fome 
converfation with a dealer in oak bark. He told 
me a coppice of oak had been lately fold in this 
neighbourhood for twenty-eight pounds, ten lliil- 
lings an acre, which the laft time it was cut at the 
fame age, was fold only for five guineas. The ad¬ 
vance is indeed aftoniihing, but I have no reafon to 
doubt the truth of it. The coppices in this part 
of the country are chiefly of oalc, which often ftand 
years and upwards, then they bark the poles. 
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and fell the wood to the charcoal-makers. It has 
been obferved by one of your members, that oak 
timber has been lately fold in this country as low 
as fixpence and fourpencea footj if fo, it muft'be 
owing to fome .local clrcifmftances of a very Angu¬ 
lar nature, for no where in this neighbourhood can 
any fuel of any foil be bought fo cheap as oak tim¬ 
ber would be at that price., 

^ few years lince, a large quantity of timber was 
cut near Torrington, in this county, and fent to 
Plymouth; and at this time there is a quantity at 
or near the fame place for the fame market; now 
it (hould feem, nothing fhort of neccffity, can ac¬ 
count for the heavy expence that mu ft attend the 
carriage from Torrington to Morwellham quay, 
near Taviftock, which is full thirty miles of the 
moft hilly and very worfl: road in the kingdom. 
There it is fhipped and carried to Plymouth, which 
is the neareft: way it can go. Does not this clearly, 
prove that timber muft indeed be fcarce, when it 
is found necelfary to be at fuch an exceedingly 
heavy cxpence to procure it ? 

This is a fubjeft which aMimes has occupied my 
thoughts for many years. The fads above ftated 
on my own knowledge, and the genera^ information 
obtained from others of whom 1 have enquired 
render it impoffible»for me to entertain the lea'fl: 
doubt, that the timber growing in England has 
been annually decreafing many years; I would 

therefore 
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therefore camcftly intreat the LA:j^D-owNER to ex¬ 
amine the truth of thh bufinefs very carefully, as 
his own private intereft is fo materially conneded 
with the fecurity, the fafety, and the good of the 
public in general. . * 

But though the great hazard incurred by the 
ncglcd of cultivating oak timber is unqueftionably 
great, it is by no means the whole of what is to be 
apprehended frefm it, nor indeed the worft part of 
it. Food and raiment are confidered as articles of 
the firft importance to the fubfiftence of man; but 
I believe it would be found upon a fair examination, 
that the value of the firft, which is the chief, is ad¬ 
vanced a hundred fold by means of fire. What 
proportion of the people now living could be fub- 
fifted by the whole produce of the earth in its raw 
unprepared condition ? Without fire we could nei¬ 
ther bake nor brew, roaft, boil, or broil; and how 
long could men fubfift on the roots and herbs of 
'the field and the garden as taken from the earth? 
Thefe are ferious queftions, which force themfelves 
to the obfervation in many parts of England; not 
'merely through appreheiifion or anticipation, but 
by prefent hardfttips now really exifting and feverely 
felt, and loudly complained of. The fcarcity of 
fuel in fome parts is fo very great, that the poor at 
the approach of winter are in a ^ate of defpondency; 
I have often heard them exprefs more concern and 
anxiety on that account, than I ever did at the price 

of 
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of corn when at the highcft I ever knew it. The 
fad is, in fome parts fuel is not to be got for money; 
even in Hamplhire and Berkfliire, counties formerly 
refpedablc for the growth of wood, it is now become 
foarce and dear, and jjas^been Jong cpmparatively 
fo. In the latter county, if happily for the inhabi¬ 
tants, immenfe quantities of peat had not fupplied 
their wants during the whole of the prefent cen¬ 
tury, their ncceffities would have been great indeed; 
bu^ it is now a melancholy truth that that fource 
of fupply is nearly cxhaulfed. Indeed the gentry, 
and even the middling clafs of the people there, have 
long burnt Newcaftle coals, which are brought in 
barges from London to Reading and Newbury, and 
afterwards carried by land through the adjacent 
country twenty or thirty miles about. Newcaftle 
coals are likewifc burnt in many parts of Hamp- 
fliire, even near the New Foreft, where it is faid, 
there are obvious reafons for wood being cheaper 
than in moft places; yet under all the difadvan-* 
tages of fo long a carriage by land and water, coals 
arc found to be much cheaper fuel than wood. 

That fuel Ihould become.in moft places fo fcarcc 
and dear, is not difficult to account for. Till lately 
the commons, and indeed many inclofures, were 
very well covered with furze fufficienf to fupply, 
not only the wants of the labourers and poor cot¬ 
tagers with as much fuel as they wanted, but the 
farmers and others with fufficient for brewing, 

wafliing. 
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wafliing, baking, tbc ufe of the dairy, Sec. Of late 
years, brick and limc-Jcilns have‘been much in- 
creafed, and a vaifl confutpption of furze has been 
occafioned thereby. Great numbers of inclofures 
have been alfo cleared and cpnverted to the growth 
of corn: add to thefe the great number of hedges 
which have been grubbed up to enlarge fields and 
extend profpeds,—a novel inflrance of facrificing 
convenience and emolirment to falhion! and can it 
be a wonder that fuel is grown fcarce ? 

Were I the owner of a million of acres, I would 
not fulFer one to lie unoccupied. What would 
not bear corn or grafs, I would plant with wood. 
There are very few foils, if any, that would not 
bear wood of fome kind or other; and the moft or¬ 
dinary would be very acceptable, where no better is 
to be got. There arc many, many thoufand acres 
in this county, the annual produce of w hich does 
not amount to fixpence an acre per annum, which 
•if well planted even with furze would be worth five 
fliillings. The general opinion is, that fuch land 
is too fterile and poor to bear any thing; but I am 
thoroughly convinced this is a great miftake. About 
eighteen years ago, fome thoufands of firs of all the 
different kinds, were planted in fome of the word: 
foils I have/een in this county; for a few years at 
firfi, they cut an unpromifing appearance, but now 
they are as fine in all refpefts as I ever faw; in 
general they run from eight to ten, fome to twelve 

inches 
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inches diameter, and from twenty to twenty-five 
feet high, and promife to make as fine timber of 
the kind as ever was feen. 

In flioit, in whatever point of view we place this 
objcd, it is certainly of the moft interefting kind 
to the good of the co.uncry at large. It provides 
timber for the navy, and fecures the fafety and in¬ 
dependent fovercignty of the date, as well as for 
buildings of all kinds for domeftic purpofes; it 
provides fuel for the ufe of the poor, and the mid¬ 
dle clalTes of the people, whofe very cxiftence will 
foon, in many parts of the country, abfolutely de¬ 
pend upon it; and laflly, it will add to the intereft 
of the land-owner, far beyond what has been gene¬ 
rally conceived; I would, therefore, recommend 
it moft earneftly, to their ferious confideration, as 
a matter of the greateft inportance to the fafety and 
profperity of this country. 

I fliould now proceed to offer fome confidera- 
tionsfor the moft fuccCfsful and advantageous means 
of improving thofe lands, which in their prefent 
ftate are almoft below eftimation, confiftcntly with 
promoting the growth of timber, &c. as above re¬ 
commended ; but as that would extend this paper, 
perhaps already too long, ‘to a very inconvenieni; 
length, I muft requeft leave to fubmit it to the con¬ 
fideration of the Society in fome future paper. 

I ijm. Sir, &c. 

JOSEPH WIMPEY. 

Bratton-Clovelly, near Okebamplon^ Devoa^ 1794. 
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Article III. 

& 

Of the great improvement which may be made 
from a largely extended Cultivation of Timber and 
other Wood, with the means of performing the fame 
with the greatejl fucccfs and advantage. 

[In a Letter by the fame, to the Secretary.] 

Sir, 

I N a former paper on this fubjeft, which I Ve- 
quefted the favour of you to offer to the confi- 
deration of your very refpecffable Society, fcveral 
fads were adduced that had fallen within my own 
knowledge, which clearly proved, that the price of 
timber for domcftic purpofes, and of wood for fuel, 
was greatly advanced within the laft fifty years; 
and therefore, that an extenfive cultivation was not 
only expedient, but even ncceffary, and was become 
a very important objed to the land-owner, as well 
,as the public at large; and therefore I took the 
liberty of recommending it to their mofl: attentive 
confideration. 

Since writing the pajper above referred to, it is 
faid, the diftrefs of the poor in fome parts of Scot¬ 
land for want of fuel hath been fo feverely felt, that 
companion has thought it neceffary to bring a bill 
into parliament for affording them fome relief by 
taking off the duty on coals imported into thofe 
parts. The defign is undoubtedly merciful, and 

it 
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it will be well if the efFcd fliould prove as great 
as the intention is gracious > and it would certainty 
be happy for the poor in many, perhaps in moft 
parts of England, if a mode iimilar in*the hoped- 
for effedl could be fpeedity adopted for their relief; 
for, it is very certain, the fcarcity and high price of 
fuel is in moil places a fource of wretchednefs al- 
moH; equal to the want of bread. 

A mind duty impreffed witfethefe fibntiments—the 
ftrange negle£t of cultivating wood in a country 
where many, many thoufands of acres, which in their 
prefent condition afford no profit worthy of notice 
either to the owner or occupier, therefore, moft af. 
furedly, none to the public—cannot help being filled 
with aftonifhment and difguft. In this county 
alone the quantity of land of this delcription is im« 
menfe. The fum total of fuch land in Great-Bri- 
tain muft amount to ibme millions of acres. But 
it has been objedled, “ that planting wood has been 
fo far from being confidered as an improvement, 
that much hath been grubbed up, the ground 
cleared, and converted into arable or pafture.'* 
The pradHce was prudent, if the land was proper 
for either, and muft be attended with great ad¬ 
vantage; but that is no reafon why land ihould not 
be planted with wood, when, from its fituation and 
prefent condition, it is known to be good for little* 
or nothing elfej and ^rhaps it is more than pro-* 
bable, that thofe very lands fb cleared, have been 
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ameliorated and improved by this wood, which is 
now eradicated and deljroyed; for certain it is, that 
land, which has been long fo occupied, is greatly 
improved fhereby, and rendered fufficiently fertile 
to produce corn or grafs, if ip fituation be not un¬ 
favourable to fuch produdions. 

That every kind of vegetable, from the loftieft 
oak to the minuteft plant, thrives better in fome 
foils than in others, is a truth which has efcaped 
the obfervationof few; and generally the better the 
foil, the more luxuriant the growth; but fortunately, 
a foil is rarely to be met with which cannot fupply 
nourilhmcnt fufficient for the profitable growth of 
wood of fome fort. It is not always, or indeed 
often, that plantations of timber and other wood 
do not profper through poverty of foil, as has been 
commonly imagined; but generally from the fitua¬ 
tion being too much expofcd to the unfriendly 
chilling quality of ftrong winds, which are injuri¬ 
ous, if not deftrudive to vegetation, in every kind 
of fubjed, and nothing fuffers more than timber 
and wood of all kinds, through want of protedion 
and the kindly warmth it affords, as is very evident 
from numberlefs inQances of ftrong healthy trees 
fuddenly falling into decay, upon imprudently cut¬ 
ting away, the wood growing about them, and too 
fuddenly expofing them to the rigour of a cold and 
inclement fituation. 


Advaii- 
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Advantageous, however, as promoting and ex¬ 
tending the planting of timber and wood, in every 
point of view, may appear; it is not to be underftood 
that I mean the immenfe quantity of* land above- 
mentioned fliould be planted; perhaps one acre'in 
twenty, or at moft qne'in fifteen, would be fully 
adequate to the intended improvement, fo that the 
planting thofe lands, which in their prefent ftate 
arc of very little value, would be fo far from di- 
minifliing the quantity of pafture and arable land, 
that it would add immcnfely to it, as 1 (hall endea¬ 
vour to demonftrate. 

The fuccefs of every praftice affords the cleareft 
and moft fatisfadory evidence of the truth and 
juftnefs of its principles. It is now about eighteen 
or nineteen years fince we began ro plant on the fpot 
I now write on: fuch bits and pieces of land were 
chofenas afforded no kind of profit whatever. Some 
a quarter of an acre, fome a half, fome fcveral, but 
none of any value. As it w’as meant by way of ex¬ 
periment, every fpecies of pines and firs which are* 
commonly to be met with were planted; as like- 
wife every kind of foreft tree that is ufually planted 
in England. The pines and firs run now in general 
from 20 to 30 feet high, and their circumference 
in proportion. I meafured one of the largeft pi- 
nafters a few days fince, and at two feet above the 
ground, the circumference was fifty inches, and, a 
fpruce fir at the farfie height, was thirty inches, and 
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many lilvcr, Weymouth, and Scotch, coaifiderably 
more. The forcft trees, are equally profperous. A 
chefnut, planted feme years fince the above, is be¬ 
tween 20 and 30 feet high, and 25 inches in circum¬ 
ference a yard above the ground; and moft of the 
kinds which were planted have thriven equally well, 
a few of the fofter woods only excepted. The pop¬ 
lars, tree willows, and abeles, do not fucceed here; 
they are afpiring trees, and generally ftioot up to a 
great height in a favourable fituation; but it feerns 
they cannot bear the rigour of the cold winds in 
fuch an elevation, nor do they thrive when pro- 
teSed by hardier trees which lhade and overtop 
them; for it happens to them as to moft other 
plants, when the leading Ihoot is fo much injured 
as to ftop its vegetation, the whole tree foon falls 
into decay and feldom thrives after. 

Wherever the plantation is five, fix, or more 
trees deep, the whole has fucceeded to admiration; 
but when they have been planted fingle, very few 
indeed have fucceeded. It is true many of them 
are alive, but never likely to make timber, being 
ftinted in their growth, decrepid and decaying. 
As the foil, fituation, and expofure, is the fame for 
thofe as the other, the foie caufe feems to be the 
want of that warmth and protedtion which the 
other receive from being planted in large numbers. 
The foreft trees fucceed no better than the firs and 
pines if planted fingle, the beech, hornbeam, and 

fycamorc 
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fycamore excepted; thefe.efpecially the beech, feem 
to thrive in every foil and’fituation, in defiance of 
all wind and weather. Not fo the Oakland afti; the 
firft particularly fuffers as much for want of warmth 
and protection, as any tree which is a native of 
this ifland. 

From the above account of the fuccefs of thefc 
plantations it evidently appears, that planting fuch 
foils with wood would be attended •with the greateft 
advantages; not only as affording a large profit 
arifing out of the thing itfelf, independent of every 
collateral confideration; but as the certain means 
of improving very large tracfts of land, which in 
their prefent condition are of very little value, and 
by no means capable of improvement, but by being 
forced in and planted with wood. In this country 
are vafi tradls of land called moors: they are not 
wafte nor commons, but appropriated, though not 
inclofed; but the ovyners have a right to inclofe 
them if they choofe it. The prefent value of them-, 
is fo inconfiderable, that they are not thought worth 
any expcnce being beftowed upon them. The only 
ufe that is made of them, is to turn out a few Iheep 
upon them, where they run four or perhaps five 
months at mofi: in the year only. The lituation 
is fo exceedingly expofed, cold and bjeak, that it 
bears no grafs before the month of June, nor aftdr 
Odtober, but if it did, no cattle could fubfifi upoh 
it without being well Ihcltered, 

» 3 
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Necefllty is faid to be the mother of invention: 
the fences in this country, efpecially in the parts 
moft expofed, are generally deep double ditches, 
with a broad high bank between them: thefe banks 
are planted on the top and both fides with wood, 
moftly oak, for the fake of the bark, though it 
makes but an indifferent fence; but fuch is gene¬ 
rally the pradice of the country. The bank being 
deep in earth taken from the ditches, the wood in 
general grows luxuriantly: this kind offencing is 
attended with many advantages. The high banks, 
thus covered with wood, afford protedion for the 
cattle in the winter from the piercing cold ftorms, 
and equally from the melting heat and infufferable 
torment of the flics in fummer; thus proteded, 
the grafs is forwarder by fix weeks or two months 
than when it is quite expofed, which is a great ad¬ 
vantage, and if the land be wet and fwampy, which 
is frequently the cafe, the ditches ferve as drains to 
carry off the fuperfluous water. At a proper age 
the oak is barked for fale, and the wood fold for 
fuel as far as the farmer’s convenience will permit. 

Unfortunately great trads of land in this county 
are deftitute of this improvement, which by fuch 
means might be made produdive of both corn and 
grafs, to the. very great profit of the land-owner, 
and at the fame time a moft welcome increafe of 
wood for fuel, for want of which the poor inhabi¬ 
tants are exceedingly diftreffed. To fltevv of how 

little 
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little value tho^e extenfive trails of land, called 
moors, in this county are, I will give you an account 
of a very fmall part of one in this neighbourhood. 

About two miles from this place is *a fmall part 
of a moor, which containjs about 400 acres; it be¬ 
longs to three perfons, two of them have each three 
parts in eight, the other the remaining two eighths. 
One of the proprietors lets his three-eighths for two 
guineas a yea^, the other tvfo for not quite fo much 
irf proportion; fo that the whole rent amounts to 
only about threepence halfpenny an acre a year. 
In this condition I apprehend it has been for ages' 
paft, probably it never was of greater value, and un- 
lefs the fpirit of enterprize and improvement ftiould 
increafe, it is very certain it never will. 

Some time fince I had it in contemplation to 
purchafe it and attempt its improvement, but upon 
enquiry, was informed one of the owners could not 
alienate, fo my deiign was fruftrated j however, as 
I am perfuaded the method I purpofed to purfue. 
would have proved fuccefsful, I will venture to 
propofe it to the conlideration of your very refpedl- 
able fociety. , 

The plot of ground in. queftionis quite level, 
though it lies very high, and expofed to every wind 
that blow’s, come from whatever quarter of the hea¬ 
vens it may, without a tree, hedge, or bulh, except 
a few furze buflies, to afford it the leaft protedlion. 
The foil is very dry, and for a few months in fum- 

mr 
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mer is covered with ftiort fine grafs^ fit only for the 
walk of a few (heep. Now the method of im¬ 
provement 1 propofe is as follows: 

Firft; To dig a broad ditch, and raife a high bank 
all round it, by way of fencing it off from the ex- 
tenfive moors, which are contiguouiS to it and fur- 
lound it on every fide. The next thing I intended 
was, to meafure out from the inner brink of the 
ditch, three (or perhaps four would be ftill better) 
perch or pole on every fide, to form a margin which 
ihould be thoroughly ploughed, pulverized, and 
made ready for planting in the fpring. The ex¬ 
terior line fhould be fown with white*thorn berries 
in a double row about a foot afunder, row from 
row. At four feet diftance from the fame, a (hallow 
furrow fhould be drawn, and fo on at that difiance 
from one furrow to another the whole breadth of 
the margin. As we advance from the outfide, every 
row of plants will be more and more protefted; 
- therefore, the hardieft trees fhould be planted outer- 
mofl, which may be in the order following: firfi, 
beech, horn.beam, or fycamore; the next may be 
afhjthe third row,chefnq,t; the fourth, oak; the fifth, 
cherry; the fixth, pines, firs, or larch; then chefnut 
again, or a repetition of any of the former, as the 
planter may judge proper. This would ferve as a 
Uiirfery, and provide plants fufficient to plant all 
the interior fences. As the moor is about 400 
ftcresj, and almoft fquare, we will fuppofe it to be 

26 q 
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260 poles long, and 250 broad, and then it will 
meafure 406 acres. 

Suppofing that to be the length and breadth of 
the plot, and we take three poles for the breadth 
of the plantation on each.iide, then the meafure of 
the four fides will be 1*9 acres, (fradtions omitted:) 
if from 406, the fuppofed amount of the moor, we 
take 19 for the plantation above defcribed, there 
will then rein^in 387 acres,*whichnt is propofed to 
divide into 36 fields or clofes; each field will then 
contain about ten acres and three quarters, a fize 
fufiiciently large to anfwer every economical pur- 
pofe. For each interior fence it is propofed to al¬ 
low a pole of ground, which will be fufficient for a 
double ditch, if thought neceffary, and a broad high 
bank. Thefe banks will require three lines of fets 
to plant them, one on each fide about two feet from 
the bottom of the ditch, and one on the top exadlly 
in the middle. It will alfo conveniently admit of 
two rows of trees for timber, to be planted about * 
two feet high in the bank on each fide, at the diC- 
tance of a pole from each other: thofe on one fide 
to be planted oppofite to the intervals on the other. 
The moor divided thus into 36 fields, requires ten 
hedges, and allowing a pole to the breadth of each, 
including the ditches, will require fix acresj (p 
that the whole to be planted will amount to 2^ 
acres, which is one *of wood, to fifteen of arable 
and pa.fture. 

Now, 
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Now, if fencing and planting ,thofe extenfive 
moors will afford warmth and protcdlion fufficient 
to render them produdive of herbage and grain, 
of which I can have no doubt, as the foil is as good 
as many of the inclofures, now in tillage; alfo that 
the plantations will fucceed ‘and prove effedlual, as 
we have planted many acres of the moft worthlels 
foil upon this eftate, which greatly exceed all ex- 
pedtation, and afford the cleareft demonftration of 
the certainty of the fuccefs, it undeniably follows 
that fuch improvement muft be inconceivably great. 
The quantity of fuel and timber that fuch a plan¬ 
tation would afford, would of itfclf be a vaft im¬ 
provement, abftradted from every confideration of 
the vaft advantages which would accrue to the fields 
fb inclofed, which may reafonably be eftimated in 
the proportion of from 20 to 30 or more for one. 

An extent of ground of 25 acres planted as above, 
when properly thinned to ftand for timber, would 
'fupport 10,000 trees ; thefe in 30 or 40 years, let 
them be of whatever kinds you pleafe, would amount 
to a very large fum, efpecially if we take into the 
account the poles and fuel that muft be cut out to 
reduce the timber to its proper diftance; but the 
great and important bulinefs is the improvement of 
the fields which thofe plantations arc meant to pro- 
tedf and defend: an improvement not to be obtained 
by any other means whatever, -^hich is in the power 
pf man to purfue. It is abfolutely thefne qua non 

of 
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of improvementnn thofe cold, bleak, expofed coun¬ 
tries, which without it muft remain, from genera¬ 
tion to generation for looo years to co/ne, as pro¬ 
bably it has done for fome thoufands paft. 

The mod: formidable difficulty which occurs in 
this fcheme, is the time and expence required to 
eftablifli the outward fence. If the outer line be 
fown or planted with white or black thorn, with 
holly, crab, beech, &c. it muft be fenced forfeveral 
years, to defend it from the bite of cattle, which 
requires more patience and expence than is ufually 
allowed, though abfolutely neceflary; but there is 
an eafy method of making an outward fence, which 
in two, or at moft three years, will be very fecure, 
without further expence and with little trouble. 

The ditches and banks being prepared as above, 
I would advife the planting of a *withy edge on the 

brink 


• Wit HY. By this term, I much doubt if I lhall be generally under- 
flood, it being feldom, I believe, to be met with in books, though very 
common among workmen and dealers in wood. It is a term of a very 
compreheniive meaning, as it includes many difierent kinds of plants, 
as fallows, willows, ofiers, and malty others, fcarcely known by any 
but balket-raakers, for whofe ufc they are moftly planted ,• and each 
<?f thefc confift of a great variety of fpecies. Mr. Miller enumerates, I 
think, only 14; but there are, I believe, near ao of the olier, as many 
of the willow, and a great variety of each of the olher kinds. The 
fpccies here meant to be recommended, is of the fallow tribe, and de- 
feribed by Miller under thestitic Sallow No. 13 and 14. One of them 
is by fome called the mountain fallow, as it will grow on dry banka 
where mofl other forts cannot live. It is of a clofe firm texture, long 

lived, 
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brink of the bank, which fhould b&done in manner 
following: a fufficient number of ftrong withy 
flakes are to be prepared, by cutting them from 
three and a half to four feet long, and from one 
and a half to three inches diameter; being cut iharp 
at the lower end, they are' to be thruft or driven 
into the ground about 15 or 16 inches, or till they 
are firm, at the diftance of about 14 or 15 inches 
one from another in a line j then an pqual number 
of (hotter fets muft be prepared; thefe may be X5 
or 16 inches long, and from three quarters of an 
inch to an inch and half diameter, and mud be 
thrufi into the ground about 10 inches deep, leav¬ 
ing about fix out, to be planted one in the middle 
of each two of the former, then they will (land in 
alternate fucceflion. The tall ftrong (lakes muft 
be faftened together by a whale or kind of chain, 
filch as the hedgers weave on the tops of the dead 
hedges; they are made of three hurdle rods of 
.the fame wood. If (lakes and fets are cut any 
time in January or February, and planted in open 
weather in a few days after they are cut, very few 
of them will fail of growing, and in two years time 


lived, and very durable in flakes, hurdles, poles, See. more fo than any 
wood that is proper to be ufed for that purpofe. If cut at fix or feven 
yejTrs growth, it is very ufeful for chair-makers, rakes, forks, prong- 
flaves, and hoops; and laftly, it is excellent for fuel and charcoal. A 
hedge thus planted, would be very ufeful fdi' other purpofes, as well aa 
for fencing the ground. 


the 
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the fhoots from the flakes and fets will be long 
enough to be woven flakewife; thofc from theflunt 
fets into the bottom and middle of the hedge, and 
thofe from the flakes into the upper part and top 
of the fame. At that age they will be flexible 
enough to be wrought in without cutting, which is 
pradtifed in older and larger {hoots to the great 
damage of the hedge. A fence thus managed will 
be very fecure, and itand an«age with little expence 
and trouble. 

To conclude: it feems as plain as demonflration 
can make any thing, that wherever fuch extenfive 
tradls of worthlefs land are to be met with, fltuated 
and fo circumftanced as above, by being inclofed 
and planted as here recommended, they may be 
made to produce fuel fufficient to relieve, in a great 
meafure, the diftrefs the labouring poor daily feel for 
want of it; to fupply a large increafe of timber for 
naval and domeflick purpofes; to increafe by its 
warmth and protedbion the corn and herbage of 
the fields, fo inclofed, to the very great advantage 
of the land-owner and the publick. In fhort, there 
is not an individual, from the princely owner of 
thoufands and tens of thoufands of acres, to the 
meaneft cottager, who would not be greatly bene¬ 
fited by it; therefore, I hope, I {hall be/orgiven in 
earncftly recommending it to the attention and ini 
couragement of all who are bleft with the means 
of promoting fo great and extenfive a good. 

1 con- 
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I conclude, with ardent wifties for the perpetual 
fuccefs of your fociety; and am, fir. 

Your moft refpedful 

humble fervant, 

JOSEPH WIMPEY. 
Brattm-ClovcUyt near Okehampton, Devon. 


Article IV. 

On the Prefent State of Naval fimber. 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

Sir, 

A s an ingenious correfpondent of your’s differs 
widely in opinion with me.refpedling the pre¬ 
fent ftate of naval timber in the kingdom, and treats 
the apprehended fcarcity of it as a chimera only; 
pardon me, if 1 take the liberty of diving deeper into 
the fubjed', in proof of the pofitions by me advanced 
in the fixth volume of the Society’s Memoirs. 

In late circuits through countries well known 
before, I could not but obferve that the woods had 
loft their dignity; acres, which within my memory 
were replete with noble oaks, have now fcarce a 
naval ftick to (hew. Woods, where the foreft lads 
have chaced the bounding fquirrcl from tree to tree 

for 
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for a mile or more in length, now lie void of tim¬ 
ber, defolate aftd wafte. Witnefles from Hamp- 
Ihire, Kent, Surry, Suffex, Hereford, can vouch 
fiich aifertions to be true, and not confined to nar¬ 
row diftridls only; but that the general face of the 
woodland patts of tljeif refpedlive counties hath 
of late years lofl: its moft ftriking features, and the 
woods thcmfclves their chiefeft glories; both their 
branchy and their towering oaks, 

. Argument'dcligncd to controvert fadls muft ci¬ 
ther bewilder the fenfes by the dazzling blaze of 
rhetoric, or be eftablilhed on a firmer bafis than the 
paradox in commerce, on which the reafoning of 
your correfpondent refts. 

On his obfervation, " that the dock-yard prices 
“ have virtually funk of late, by increafing the me- 
tings of timbers they take in permit me to 
remark, that in taking large pieces at the old price, 
they favour the merchant by winking at an en¬ 
croached profit, which has been gradually creeping 
on, to upwards of fixteen per cent. That in rejedl- 
ing the fmall, they do but juftice to the crown; for, 
from an eftabliflied rule of near a century (landing, 
no (licks under fixty feet’metings were admiflible. 


* “ That is, they now rejefl limber under a cn^t^in which till 
of late they were obliged to take, to induce the dealers to bring then! 
“ the large pieces they wanted. They now take the large pieces at 
<• the old price, and rejeft*the fmall.” 

Bath Society’s Memoirs, vol. vi. p. 179. 
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knees, crooks, and compafs pieces, only excepted. 
At that time the round ftick of a ton, hard hewn, 
extended to a load, viz. forty feet of round timber 
(by the acciiftomed meafurement of the day) pro¬ 
duced fifty feet of fquare tirpber at the moft. 

Now, fuch is the improvement of commerce, or 
the art of thofe who are concerned in it, that the 
round fliaft of forty feet difappoints the merchant, 
and the labourer who chips it is blamed, if it doth 
not meafure fixty feet wlien hewed; and four trees 
out of five are made to do it, fo great is the im¬ 
provement in hewing. 

Wherefore fmall timbers (viz. fticks of a ton) 
which gain the moft, if taken at the new metings, 
are equal to few naval purpofes, being fit for floops, 
cutters, and inferior veflels only. In time of war, 
fuch diminutive ftuff (though little in requeft) muft 
be taken, as your correfpondent truly informs us, to 
induce the merchants to furnifh requifites. In time 
of peace, the yards being confequently cumbered 
with fuch traih, the purveyors refufe to admit any 
more of it. 

As to " Hamplhire alone being nearly able to 

fupply the common cpnfumption of Portfmouth 
** Dock,” which upon an average demands, I pre¬ 
fume, 8000 loads a year;* hear what Gilpin fays of 

* The confumption of the Dock-yards in the whole, is *5,000 loads 
a year, of which, I have heard, that of Fort&iouth amounts to near 
one-third. 

that 
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that old, extenfive, famous nurfciy of oaks, the 
New Foreft. " Mat^ parts of it are now in a ftate 
** of extreme decay, being overlpread <nerely with 
** holmes, underwood, and ftunted trees, which,'in 
“ the memory of man,*wfre full of excellent oak.”t 
**Seibom tooodX was once the nobleft of all foreft 
feenes, the grandeur and number of its oaks were 
“ the admiration of all whoj!aw them; but its glo- 
** ries are now‘over, it contains little more at pre- 
“ l*ent than flirubs, underwood, and blafted trees.” 

** In a few years Norley-wood § will vanifti; the 
** wood-cutters have entered it.” 

" Denny-wood I| has once been a noble feene, but 
** it is now ftripped of its principal honours, and 
confifts chiefly of beech, with a few decrepid, 
oaks draggling among them.” 

It is not in thefe woods alone, but far and wide 
the foreft feenes exhibit devaftation, the new en- 
clofures only excepted, where the timber ftands 
and fpoils, for want of timely and judicious thinning. 

This foreft, at the firft appointment of a pur- 
** veyor in 1666,* did fend five hundred oaks and 
fifty beeches annually to* the dock-yards, and 
“ continued fo to do, till being found unequal to 
“ the talk, the number became reduced to fixty 

t GHpin’s Foreft Scenery, yol. ii. p. 35. 

X Ditto, p. 105. J Ditto, p. 133, 

II Ditto, p. 148. • Ditto, p. %%. 

you VII. E ” 
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“ oaks; which, together with fifty beeches, are ftill 

annually afligned,” 

To what a ftate of devaftation then muft fixty- 
three thoufand eight hundred and forty-five acres 
of forefi-land be reduced, when they cannot afford 
one oak from every thoufahd acres for the yearly 
fupply of the King’s navy ?* Were devaftation con¬ 
fined to a fingle foreft only, the confequence might 
not be much dreaded: ‘but when we fee it pervade 
the land; when private woods, as well as royal 
forefts, groan under the woodman’s axe; when the 
fquirrels, which ufed to fkip from oak to oak, are 
driven " to walk on foot” in fearch of firs; it is 
time for us to refledl on the danger of our fituation, 
and on the neceflity of refraining from felling half- 
formed fticks; a growing mifehief, alarmingly in- 
creafed of late by,the high price and great fcarcity 
of bark, which has within thefe few years doubled 
its former value, and, as your correfpondent admits, 
caufed the fail of numerous oaks in Devonfhire and 
Cornwall; which from his account muft have been 
all fap, or blea, of little prefent worth as timber, 
but might, if left ftanding, haye been the hopes 
and fafeguard of future generations. Such deftruc- 
tion has been too prevalent in the Eaftern, as well as 
Weftern counties; to the ftate of timber in the 
Northern, I profefs myfelf a ftranger. But when 


f GHpin’i Foreft Scenery, vol. ii. p. zj. 


aflured 
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aflfiired from authentic documents,* founded on in- 
difputable fads, that the'a^^regtj/e of oaks fallen in 
England and Wales, for thirty yeajs paft, hath 
amounted to three hundred and twenty thdufand 
loads a yeatt where is the* man of refledion that will 
not be alarmed for the confequences of fuch a de¬ 
mand, confidering the prefent ftate of the wood¬ 
lands round him ? Whether this amazing quantity 
be confumed in fpokes, in laths, in beer-calks, or 
what elfe, it matters nor. The queftion is, doth 
the progrefs of young timber keep pace with the 
confumption ? The obfervations of nine out of ten 
of the bell-informed people with whom I have 
either correfponded or converfed, jullify my opinion 
that it does not. 

Take the countiy throughout, there may poflibly 
be as many oak faplings in Grcat-Britain, at the pre¬ 
fent moment, as there were thirty years ago; but 
how long doth it taka to form naval timber from a 
fapling? and how can naval timber ever be pro¬ 
duced of fize, in any fufficient quantity, whilft we 
continue felling half-grown flicks ? 

Your correfpondent need not fear the want of 
a demand for oak, that ** weed of the country,” 
even Ihould the breweries fail; for navigable ca¬ 
nals (which may have their ufe in fumiihing^oyr 


* Such are in my pofletEon; though I am not at liberty to publiih 
them. 

£ 2 dock- 
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dock-yards for a feafon with naval tipiber from in¬ 
land countries impervious heretofore) will of them- 
felves exhaufr thefc woods upon their borders, nearly 
asquickasthey rifo. Theirlocksarenumerous; their 
bridges infinitely more fo; their barges as capacious 
as the brewers’ tuns: the planking of one and all 
may poflibly be fawed out of full-grown timber, as 
may be their ribs and braces; but the francheons of 
of their bridges, with the levers which raife them 
up and flmt their locks, are formed of the buts of 
young thriving oaks, meting from ten to perhaps 
twelve feet per ftick. 

This is nipping hope in its bud. This is the 
mifehief we are bound to guard againfl. Hence 
arifes the dread of want. 

As a purchafer, as a meafurer of oak timber (both 
of which for private ufe, as far as a confiderable ex¬ 
tent of mill and water works requires, I acknowledge 
myfelf to have been,) I readily yield to your cor- 
■-refpondent, who has dealt on a larger fcale, the 
pre-eminence due to him. But, bred near a dock¬ 
yard, nurtured in a foreft, and habituated to ob- 
fervations on the growth of timber from my very 
childhood to the age of fixty-three, ftronger proof 
of plenty than the mere aflertions of any one muft 
be produced* before I can difbelieve my eyes, or 
give up my opinion that fcarcity is at hand, cor¬ 
roborated as I find it by the returns of able furveyors, 
employed by theCommiflioners of the land-revenue 


in 
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in almoft eveiy part of England, who concurrently 
declare, " That there is‘a general and alarming 
“ decreafe in the quantity of naval timber, both in 
" the forefts and on private eftates.*” To which 
theCommiflionersthfemfelvcs, in their report, add, 
" »^ra/ decreafe of timbery is too certain to admit 
“ That their information as to the reality of the ge- 
" of any doubt.f” 

After fuch certificates a*s thefe, and the preceding 
evidence of our vaft yearly confumption, it behoves 
us immediately to provide againft future want, by 
a clofe attention to the prefervation of the few thri¬ 
ving oaks we have left, and to the propagation of a 
Itock of young ones to fucceed them when they 
fall. Not fuffering the ipfe dixit of any individual, 
however ingenious, however well verfed in timber 
he may be, to lull us into imaginary fecurity, left it 
prove fatal to thefe happy kingdoms; on whofe 
maritime exertions,our property, our lives, our 
liberty, and all that is dear to us, depend. 

I am, fir, 

Your humble fervant, 

THO. SOUTH. 

Bffington, Hants. 


Cominiinoner’s Third Report, p. 4. 
t Ditto, p. 5. 
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P.S. To explain what is meant by the modern im¬ 
provement in hewing, to thofe who are not con- 
ver&nt in the bufinefs, let circles No. i and 2 [/« 
ibe plate annexed] fuppofed to rcprefent the central 
part, or.ufual girting place,, of a fliaft of oak forty 
feet long, and the periphery “of fuch circles to be 
fonr feet round; then the girt, which is one quarter 
of the periphery, will be twelve inches, and the 
meafure of fuch fliaft will be forty feet, or a ton.* 

When timber was hewed after the old method, 
the fegments a, b, r, d. No. i were chipped off. 
A rule was then laid from e to/, and the number 
of inches between the perpendiculars f, /&, and f, g, 
were confidered as the fide of a fquare; which mul¬ 
tiplied into itfelf gave the number of inches con¬ 
tained within its compals, which multiplied by 
twelve gave the contents of one foot in length, and 
that again by forty the contents of the tree. 

Thus the circle itfelf girting, twelve inches, con- 
stains within the periphery 144fquare inches;! the 
triangles e,/, g, b, though areas only, are in fquare 
timber taken as folids; then by multiplying the 


* The fcale of thefc circles anci fquares being an eighth of an inch 
to an inch, they will bear trial, and be found on examination to Aand 
the teft, as near at Jeaft as my dim eyes could draw them. 

t Such circle certainly contains more [fquare inches; but from time 
immemorial, the girt-line folded into four (i. e. quartered) has been 
received by the timber-meafurer as the bafis' of admeafurement, being 
convenient, though incorredl. 


fide 
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fide (or ^34- inches nearly,) into itfelf, about 
one hundred and eighty fquare inches'will be pro¬ 
duced : that is, the fquare contains thii^-fix inches, 
or one-fourth more than the circle j* * and that ex- 

r 

tended through the flick, the forty feet, or ton of 
round timber, becomes a load, or fifty feet when 
fquared. 

No. 2 is a circle of fame fize as No. i; but the 
fegments chipped off at c, </, in the new me¬ 
thod, are much fmaller; the triangular areas 
g, b, of courfe confiderably enlarged, and the fide 
of the fquare e,f, lengthened nearly to 144- inches 
which, multiplied into itfelf, produces about two 
hundred and fixteen fquare inches, viz. half as much 
again (for 72“i-72=i44472==2i6,) as the contents 
of the circle; confequently, by this flight hewing, 
a round flick of forty feet becomes half as much 
more (i. e. fixty feet) when fquared. 

N.^B. Round, or ^rt meafure, gives lefs than the 
real contents of a flick. Square meafure gave at ' 
all times more, now much more. 
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Article V. 

A 

Obfervatiom on the American Buffalo^ and his 
Superiority ever the 'Englijh Ox, in certain Proper- 
ties; alfo, on the principal Mineral Produ&ions al¬ 
ready difcovered in North-America. 

[By Geo. Turner, Efq; Judge of the Weftem Territory.] 
Communicated by A. Fothergill, M'.D. F.R. S. 

Dear Sir, Philadelphia, May 9, 1793. 

Y OU have laid me under another, and very par¬ 
ticular obligation ; you have procured me an 
honour to which, 1 am fearful, I had no jud claim. 
I efteem it a mark of your polite and friendly at¬ 
tention, and beg you to accept, in return, my warm¬ 
ed acknowledgments. Aflure, Sir, the Bath and 
Wed of England Society how greatly I am flattered 
„ by the honours they have done me, in placing my 
name among the members of a body fo truly re- 
fpedlable. If at anytime, and in any manner, 1 can 
aflid or promote the laudable views of the Society, 
they may depend on the bed of my poor en¬ 
deavours. 

1 have perufed, with much fatisfaclion, the Rules 
and Premiums of the Society. You have wifely 
InSde agriculture the chief obj^d of the inditution. 
1 count it among the noblcd purfuits of man. Hav¬ 
ing 
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ing ever myfel^ been a friend to agriculture, you 
will readily conceive the iiiterefl: I take in its im¬ 
provement. 

Perhaps, at a day not far diflant, America will 
have the fatisfadion of feeing her bulFalo intro¬ 
duced to the attention <and convenience of the En- 
glilh, and other European farmers. This animal 
might be made the farmer’s beft friend : he is gre¬ 
garious, docile, alert, and •of furprifing ftrength; 
his carcafe affords excellent beef; and the horns, 
which are jet black and of a folid confiftence, take 
a polilh of wonderful beauty: they can be con¬ 
verted into fabrics of ufe and ornament; fuch as 
mugs, tumblers, cutteaux and knife-handles, &c. 
&c. In this way we fometimes apply them; and 
when ornaments of filver, or mother-of-pearl, are 
employed, the contraft with the polifhed black of the 
horn is agreeably ftriking. 

The American buffalo is, if I miftake not, the 
bifon of Buffon. Immenfe herds of this animal 
roam at large, in Interior America. From Green 
River to the Miffiflippi, the Ihorcs of the Ohio are 
lined with them. The hunters are too apt to de- 
flroy them wantonly; a circumftance much to be 
regretted, and not to be prevented. Frequently 
have I feen this fine animal killed; and, excepting 
the tongue and the tallow, left on the ground,* a 
prey to the tygers, Avolves, and eagles. The bofs 
on the fhoulders of the buffalo is, as well as the 

tongue. 
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tongae, extremely rich and delicitjus,—fuperior to 
the bed Englilh beef. It is ufual to cure the 
tongues, and tranfport them to Nfw-Orleans; 
where they are fure to meet with a good market. 

There is a fii^ular, an^af^^ing trait in the cha- 
rader of the buffalo, when & calf; and my feelings 
have feverely felt it. Whenever a cow buffalo falls 
before the murdering lead of the huntere, and hap¬ 
pens to have a calf, thchelplefs young one, far from 
attempting an efcape, flays by its fallen dam, with 
ligns expreffive of ftrong and adlive natural affec¬ 
tion. The dam thus fecured, the hunter makes no 
attempt on the calf, (knowing it to be unneceflary) 
but proceeds to cut up the carcafe: then laying it on 
his horfe, he returns towards home, followed by 
the poor calf, thus inftindlively attending the re¬ 
mains of its dam. I have feen a fingle hunter ride 
into the town of Cincinnati, between the Miames, 
followed in this manner, and at the fame time by 
three calves, who had loft their dams by this cruel 
hunter. 

Since I have expreffed a wifli to fee the buffalo 
domefticated on the Englifh farms, I will now men¬ 
tion a fadl concerning it, within my own knowledge. 
A farmer, on the Great Kenhawa, broke a young 
buffalo to the plough ; having yoked it with a fleer 
taken from his tame cattle. The buffalo performed 
td admiration. Enquiring of,the man, whether he 
had any fault to find with the buffalo’s performance, 

he 
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he anfwered, theye was but one objedion to jt: the 
ftep of the buffalo Was too ^uick for tUtt of the 
tame fteer. My friend,” faid I, «thki fauft lies 
not in the buffalo, but in the fteer: wh’at you teitn 
«• a fault in the former js really an advantage on its 
” fide.*’ Till this moment, the man had laboured 
under one of thofe clouds of prejudice but too com> 
mon among farmers. He had taken the ox of his 
father’s farm, as the unit whence all his calculations 
were to be made, and his conclufions drawn:—it 
was his unchangeable ftandard of excellence, whe¬ 
ther applied to the plough or to the draught. No 
fooner was my obfervation uttered, than convi< 3 :ion 
fiafhed on his mind. He acknowledged the fupe- 
riority of the buffalo. 

But there is another property in which the buf¬ 
falo far furpaffes the ox:—his ftrength. Judging 
from the extraordinary fize of his bones, and the 
depth and formation of his cheft, I fhould not think 
it unreafonable to affign nearly a double portion of 
ftrength to this powerful inhabitant of the foreft. 
Reclaim him, and you gain a capital quadruped 
for the draught and for the plough: his adtivity 
peculiarly fits him for the ^tter, in preference to 
the ox. 

If this part of my letter, refpedling an animal but 
little underftood in Europe, and not fuflSciently 
noticed in America, fljould appear to you not alto-* 
gether uninterefting, nor too foreign to the imme¬ 
diate 
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diatc objeds of the Bath Society/.you are at liberty 
to communicate it, if you pleafe. 

We will now return to your favour before me; 
the perufaf of which has given me great pleafurc. 

You very properly conceive that America abounds 
in various metals. I believe fhe has a full propor¬ 
tion. We have multifarious proofs of it. 

Native malleable copper is found in feveral parts, 
and fometimes in blocks of conliderable magnitude; 
—witnefs the fouthern (bores of Lake Superior. • A 
fubftance refembling block-tin has been difcovered 
on the Siota. What this metal is, I cannot yet de¬ 
termine, having never alTayed it. As it is not mi¬ 
neralized with any other body, but, on the contrary, 
is pure and malleable, pervading in ramifications 
the mafs of (lone that contains it, I conceive it 
cannot be tin. It may poffibly be a new metal; 
or, p'lffibly, fine filver. Lead is abundant in the 
country weft of the mountains; and there is a mine 
of it in Virginia, worked on an extenfive fcale, and, 
1 am told, with confiderable profit. The Weftern 
Territory aftords very rich fpccimens of this mi¬ 
neral. Black Lead is common in many parts, 
without being confined to that or this fide of the 
mountains. Hitherto, it has been applied folely to 
the making of crucibles, and to fome inferior pur- 
pofes. None of a quality fuffieiently tenacious for 
))encils has yet been difcovered, or, rather, fought 
for. Some jilver ore has been I'ecn, here and there; 

but 
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out there can be little doubt thatconiiderable mines 
of it lie hidden in that enormcws chain of mountains 
which feparates the Eaftem from the Weftern part 
of this continent.—Long may they rem&in buried! 
and may Americans be .taught, by the fweets of ex¬ 
perience, that it is not the digging into the mine, 
but the careful cultivation of the foil, which yields 
the greateft quantity of the precious metals! Un¬ 
happy Mexico! unhappy Peru ! and Spain herlclf 
not happy! 

Befides the above, we have plenty of tron, Jall^ 
and coal ; and, in fome places, and fulpbur. 

The coal, of what is called Duncan*s Mine, at Pitts¬ 
burg, is equal to the beft I have feen in the Englilh 
counties of Northumberland and Durham. I am 
poflefled of fome curious fpecimens of this foliil, 
in all its ftages, from the vegetable to the coal 
Bate. 

With refpecl to the cochineal, it is by no means a 
ftrangcr to the northern continent of America. I 
have repeatedly feen the infedl in Eaft-FIorida, 
Georgia,andSouth-Carolina; of all which countries 
it is a native: but in Weft-Florida only did I fee 
the true plant on which it feeds in more fouthern 
countries—and that but feldom. In Carolina and 
Georgia, where they have the ^/tyaij/opuntia only, 
I have feen the plant white with thefe infers'; ft> 
numerous were they in a certain feafon of the year: 
It will be fome time, however, before cochineal will 

attraA 
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attraSl the attention of our planters: their ftaples, 
rice, indigo, and tobacco, will forbid it. 

I obferve, with lingular latisfadlion, the many 
difcoveries and improvements of the prefent gene¬ 
ration. This, Sir, is an,age of fcience—an epoch 
of great events. It will ftand as fuch on the future 
records of hiftory, when the veil of prejudice (hall 
be drawn alide, and the mirror of truth introduced. 
By the fplendour of its fpirit and rcfearches; by 
the magnitude of revolutions now crimfoning the 
world with blood ; the latter end of the eighteenth 
century will aftonilh and confound fucceeding ages. 

I (hall write to you again. At prefent I am 
obliged to leave off, to forward the laft preparations 
for my journey weftward. 

I beg you, good Sir, to believe me imprefled 
with fentiments of efteem towards you; and that 
1 am 

Your obliged 

and moft obedient fervant, 

G. TURNER. 
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* Article VT. 

On the Method of making Parmefan, Cheefey by 

Mr. PrycCy of SaruMy then at Rome. 

• • 

[In aXetter to" the Secretary.] 

Sir, Rme^ Jan. i, 1793. 

A S the att;ention of the fociety is particularly 
direded to fome dairy counties, it may not 
perhaps be unacceptable, if I fend you an account 
of the method of making the famous Parmefan 
chcefe. 

Amongfl: the friendly offices of Sig. Mofehata, 
the celebrated profeflbr of anatomy at the univerfity 
of Milan, I was introduced to Sig. Vitabni, who is 
noted for his dairy, and lives about two miles from 
the Roman gate of that city. I trull that none of 
my countrymen will tlynk the profeffion of a dairy¬ 
man difgraced in the perfon of Sig. Vitabni, when 
I inform them that he keeps a chariot and pair of 
horfes that would do no diferedit to an Engliffi 
nobleman; and if I may judge from the number of 
poor I faw relieved at his door, appearances are 
not his only recommendation.' 

At ten o’clock in the morning, five brents and a 
half of milk, each brent being about forty-eiglit 
quarts, was put into ai large copper, which turned 
on a crane, over a flow wood-fire, made about two 

feet 
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feet below the furface of the ground. The milk 
was ftirred from time to time; and, about eleven 
o’clock, when juft luke-warm or confiderably under 
a blood-heat, a ball of rennet, as big as a large wal¬ 
nut, was fqueezcd through a cloth into the milk, 
which was kept ftirring. 'I’his rennet was faid to 
have been purchafcd of a man at I^die, famous for 
the compofition; but that it was principally made 
of the fame part of the'calf as we ufe in England 
for that purpofe, mixed up with fait and vinegar; 
it appeared to me to be alfo mixed with old cheefe. 
I much doubt whether there was any great fecret in 
the compofition: but it feems to me that the juft 
proportion of rennet is a matter of confequence, 
which is not in general fufficiently attended to. 
By the help of the crane, the copper was turned 
from over the fire, and let ftand till a few minutes 
paft twelve; at which time the rennet had fuffi¬ 
ciently operated. It was now ftirred up, and left 
to ftand a (hort time, for the whey to feparate a 
little from the curd. Part of the whey was then 
taken out, and the copper again turned over a fire 
fufficiently brilk to give a ftrongiffi heat, but below 
that of boiling. A quarter of an ounce of faffron was 
put in, to give it a little colour; but not fo unna¬ 
turally high .as fome chcefes in England are co¬ 
loured ; and it was well ftirred from time to time. 

i 

The dairy-tmn (this is not women’s work in Italy) 
frequently felt the curd. When the fmall, and, as 

it 
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it were, granulated parts, felt rather firm, which 
was in about an hour and haW, the copper was taken 
from the fire, and the curd left to fall to the bot¬ 
tom. Part of the whey was taken out, and the curd 
brought up in a coarfe,clQth, hanging together in a 
tough ftate. It was put into a hoop, and about 
a half-hundred weight laid upon it, tor about an 
hour; after which the cloth was taken off, and the 
cheefe placed on a fhelf in the fame hoop. At the 
end of two, or from that to three days, it is fprinkled 
all over with fait: the fame is repeated every fe- 
cond day, for about forty to forty-five days; after 
which no further attentbn is required. Whilft 
falting, they generally place two cheefes one upon 
another; in which ftate they are faid to take the 
fait better than fingly. 

The whey is again turned into the copper, and 
a fecond fort of cheefe is made; and afterwards 
even a third fort, as I was informed;—a piece of 
oeconomy'which I have not known pradtifed in 
England. 

With beft wifhes for the prolperity of the fo- 
ciety, I remain, fir. 

Your very humble fervant, 

BENJAMIN PRYCE. 

P. S. I have kept this letter fome time, in ex- 
pedation of fending it in a packet to England j and 
now fend it by the poll from Naples. 


VOL. vir. 
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Ar'^icle VI. 

ExtraSt frojn a General View of Agriculture^ in 
the County of Dorfet', with Objervations on the 
Means of its Improvement. * 

[By John Claridge, of Craig’s-Court, London.] 

And accompanied by occafional Remarks by the Editor of 
this Volume. 

ON SHEEP. 

T he advantage derived from flieep, in the 
county of Dorfct, is very confiderable, and it 
is undoubtedly its greateft objedl as an agricultural 
rcfource; indeed, of fo much real importance as to 
be produ( 5 tive of great national benefit. The num¬ 
ber of flieep kept in the county, from the bell en¬ 
quiry and computation I have been able to make, 
amounts to upwards of 800/100; and the number 
fold annually and fent out of the county, amounts 
to upwards of 150,000. The greateft advantages 
are derived from them, as well from the profit upon 
the fleece and carcafe, as from the quantity of 
ground manured by them, which I (hall endeavour 
hereafter more minutely to point out. 

In one particular inftance the fheep-owners excel 
all other parts of the kingdom; which is in pro¬ 
viding ewes to yean at a remarkably early feafon, in 
the Midland counties, which fupply the metropolis 

with 
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with fat Iambs.—In order to (hew the principle on 
which this mode of grazing is carried on, I fliall 
venture to give a detail of their procefs and‘manage- . 
jnent, as far as it has fallen under my obfervation. 

To defcribe the true Dorfet fheep may be diffi¬ 
cult, as to its fize and fliape, but I apprehend, that 
if the face and nofe are white, and the claws or feet 
without any mixture of colour, the forehead woolly, 
and the face long and broad, the horn round 
and bold, and projefting rather forward, a broad 
fhoulder, ftraight back, broad loin, deep carcafe 
and fhort in the leg, it is the neareft to the true 
defeription of a Dorfet fheep. This attention to 
have the fheep without colour, is confidered of ma¬ 
terial confequence by the breeders of early lambs, 
as they are faid to be of more value for the London 
market, on account of the extreme delicacy of the 
meat. 

The feafon for putting’the moft forward ewes to 
the ram, is the laft week in April, for fuch as are to 
be fold the following autumn. And for the flock 
(which are to be kept) about Midfummer. The 
lambing-feafon, therefore, for the forward ewes, is 
about the middle of September,* and they are fold 
about a fortnight before this time at the fairs near 
London, from twenty-fix to thirty-two ihillings 
each. The Iambs produced from thefe ewes arc 
fuckled in the houfe, on many farms round the 
metropolis, which makes the houfe-lamb fit for 

F 2 the 
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the table as early as Chriftmas. The other part of 
the flock lefs forward do not yean till the beginning 
of December, but thofe yield a confiderable profit, 
by their lambs being fattened upon grafs, very early 
in the fpring, near Ixjrdon, and produce w’hat is 
called the earlieft grafs-lamb. 'The lambs kept in 
the hands of the breeders are always taken from the 
ewes in May, and arc then worth eleven or twelve 
fliillings each, 'I hey are alw'ays fhorn in this 
county about Midfummer, and produce from one 
pound to one pound and a half of wool each, and 
the ewes are alfo fhorn about the fame time, 
worth about thirtecaor fourteen fliillings per head; at 
Lambs when fhorn, if for fale at the fairs in July, are 
one year old the animal is called a hog, and produces 
four or five pounds of wool, and the carcafe is worth 
about a guinea, I'he fccond year, the fliccp is a 
four-tooth; the fleece produces about four pounds 
and ahalf of wool, and the carcafe is woith about 
twenty-five or twenty-fix flullings. The third year 
the flicep is a full-mouthed wether, and produces 
about five pounds of wool, and is then worth thirty 
fliillings or a guinea and a half, is fcldom kept 
longer, but generally fold from the county. If, 
however, the flieep be kept well, the next year, its 
weight, will be twenty or twenty-five pounds per 
quarter, and will produce thirty-fix or thirty-eight 
fliillings. 

The wool produced in this county is ftiort and 
line, of a clofe texture, and the quality of it is highly 

efteemed 
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cftecmed in the manufadtory of that flaple commo¬ 
dity called broad-cloth. It is fold here by weys or 
weights of thirty-one pounds Handing, and the ave¬ 
rage price is ten-pence or ten-pence hallpcnny per, 
^ound; lambs wool prodyce.s about an halfpenny, 
or a penny per pound lefsl' 

There arc no ram fairs, or farmers who let out 
rams for hire for the fcafon, in this county; but 
they are chiefly beed from the farmer’s own ftock, 
are piUt with the ewes at about a year and a half old, 
and the better fort of them are not efteemed of a 
higher value than three or four guineas per head. 

The wether flieep are conftantly folded all the 
year round, running over the ewe leas or downs by 
day, and are penned on the tillage by night; they 
are penned late in the evening, and let out from 
the fold before funrife in the winter, and not later 
than fix o’clock in the fummer. Tlie ewes are 
folded only in fummer, that is, when they have no 
lambs. 

The mode of penning flicep, indeed, varies in 
feme parts of the county, as well as the fize of the 
hurdle; but in general the lizc of the hurdle is 
about four feet fix inches long*, and three feet fix 
inches high, made chiefly of hazlc, with ten upright 
Hicks; and fifteen dozen of them, with a hke num¬ 
ber of flakes and wriths, to confine them together, 
will inclofc a flatutc acre of ground, and will con¬ 
tain twelve or thirteen hundred flicep therein very 

F j commodioufly. 
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commodioufly. The hurdles are moved every 
morning; confequently the fame number of flieep 
will manure an acre of land daily. One penning 
is never eftimated worth lefs than half a guinea, or 
tvvelve Ihillings per acre, and two at a guinea. The 
hurdles are worth feven (hillings and fix-pence per 
dozen, including ftakes. 

The fliecp are conftantly attended by a fhephcrd 
the whole day, whcfe wages is fix (hillings per 
week, a great coat yearly, and a breakfaft on a 
Sunday. A dog is found and maintained by the 
flicpherd; and the matter has the ikins of the 
dead fliecp. 

It is a pndice with many farmers in the inclofed 
part of Dorfetfliire, to buy lambs at twelve or thir¬ 
teen fliillings per head, keep them two years, and 
fell them to butchers at twenty-five or twenty-fix 
fliillings each. 

It is generally underttoo^ that the original breed 
of the Dorfet flieep is very fcarcc to be met with, 
as mott of the farmers have croITcd their flocks 
w ich the breed of the Hants, Wilts, and Somerfet- 
fliirc flicep, which have certainly improved them, 
as to fize; and I have notobferved any perfon more 
fpeculativc as a farmer and grazier in the county, 
than Mr. Bridge of Wenford-Eagle, who has tried 
various forts, and has now introduced Jylr. Bake- 
wcll’s Lciceftcrfliirc breed into the county, which 
he thinks are quite as fine in the wool as his own, 

and 
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and thofe he has»bred are full as large as the Leicef- 
tcrftiire. He is aiming tq produce lambs from 
them, as early as the home breed, and is fanguine 
in his belief, that the lambs will be a§ delicate in 
the grain of the meat thofe which are bred from 
the true Dorfets. He is alfo of opinion, that they 
are full as hardy, will be fupported with lefs fod¬ 
der, and that both the wethers and ewes of this 
breed will fat fafter than the old Dorfets. At pre- 
feht this is an experiment, the trial of which cer¬ 
tainly does him great credit :* though the opinion 
againft this projedt is in general unfavourable to its 
fuccefs.—It is fuppofed, that the lambs being fo 
much larger will not retain the ufual delicacy, and 
that it may open a new trade in other parts of 
England, to fupply the London market with early 
lamb; but on this latter poinf, I think, there is 
little to fear, as there are no water-meadows in fuf- 
flcient proportion in. any other part of England; 
which are fo well managed as in Dorfctfhire, and 
which are fo elTcntially neceflary to the produce of 
the early breed of Ihecp. 

Befides the (heep peculiar to Dorfctfhire, there 
is another very fmall breed.in the county, in the 


* Will Mr. Bridge be fo obliging as to communicate to the Bath 
and Welt of England Society, the refult of his experiments on tliis 
important fubjeiJt, and whatever obfervations of his may occur from 
file pocefs ? Editor. 


neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood of Weymouth, incthe ifle of Port¬ 
land, the ifle of Purbcck, and about "Wareham and 
Poole, which are inferior in fize to Welch flieep: 
when fat will weigh not more than eight or nine 
pounds per quarter; and the beft of the ewes to 
yean, are not worth more' than fifteen or fixteen 
Ihillings per head.* 


A GENERAL AVERAGE OF THE PRODUCE OF WOOL : 


Wethers. 

Firft year, a hog, i i-lbs. 
2d ditto, four tooth 4ilbs. 
3d ditto, 2 lbs. 


Ewes. •• 

Firft year, a chilver i'lb. 
2d ditto, 3'Ibs. 

3d ditto, fix tooth 5 lbs. 


Upon the whole, from a due obfervation of the 
quality and number of fliecp bred and kept in the 
county, it may be fuppofed, with fomc degree of 
accuracy, that the produce of wool, annually, is 
ninety thoufand weys, or weights of thirty-one 
pounds each. 

The number of wethers fold 50,000 
1 he number of ewes 100,000 

'I'he number reared 450,000 

And the home confumption 200,000 

It is incumbent on me to take notice of a dif- 
order peculiar to Ibeep, which is fometimes fatally 


Will any Dorfctfliire Genlleraan be plcafcd to point out the par¬ 
ticular name, tlie fuppofed orijrin, and peculiar value, (for almoft every 
diitiu£lion of (heep will be allowed to have feme local excellence) and 
the nature and value of the wool ! Editor. 


experienced 
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experienced in tfiis county, called the Goggles; ic 
attacks them at all ages, an 3 no remedy is at pre- 
fent known for it; the firfl fymptoni is a violent 
itching, which is very foon luccecdcd by a dizzinefi 
in the head, ftaggerin^, 'and a weaknefs in the 
back, as if the fpinal marrow was affected ; under 
which they fometimes languifli a few weeks, and 
this diforder has been kno^wn to be fatal to the 
greateft part of a flock, ?nd is conftdered as the 
moft calamitous circumflanre the Ihcep-owners 
have to dread. It is very difficult to affign the 
caufe of this diforder; but fome of the old-ialluoncd 
farmers think that, as no fuch difeafe exilkd prior 
to the introdudHon of the breed from other coun¬ 
ties, confcquently its origin may be imputed to 
this caufe; but this is an argument perhaps of pre¬ 
judice, grounded merely on conjedure, tho’ 1 own 
I am inclined to give it fome credit, f 


■f Every Gentleman of rcflciSion, like Mr. Claridge, ■will have rea« 
fons for his opinion; and it is to be wiflied that lie had fo far digrefled 
from his ftyle of narration, as to hav% given his reafuns for being in 
the ieaft degree of this opinion. Ilie <ubjcdl is important, in pro* 
portion to the deftruifiion made in flocks by this difeafef even were it 
peculiar to the county of Dorfet; but the idea of its being introduced 
by mixture, implies the exiftcncc of the diflafe elfewhere, and iiidee*d 
it is a faifl too generally known by experience. Particular dillridls^ 
and races of iheep, and at particular feafons, may be more fubjedl to 
it than others ; but it is a diforder incident to the animal. That it 
Jias been fo little treated on, in our heft publications on Agriculture, is 
matter of furprUe; and this focicty has, for a suinber of years, inef¬ 
fectually 
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HORSES, CATTtE, AND DAIRIES. 

The bre^d of horfes in this county is not partU 
cularly attended to: a flight blood horfe is made 
ufc of for the field and road, and a very ordinary 
ftyle of cart-horfc ufed in agriculture. Some cart- 
colts are bred in the vale of Black-moor; and 
many others are brought in, either as fuckers or 
yearlings, from other counties. Some individuals 
indeed have good teams, and are very careful of 
their horfes; but from general obfervation, I am 
perfuaded the Dorfetfhire farmers pay but little at¬ 
tention to the lhape, fize, or fymmetry of the cart- 
horfe. The ftallions are chiefly working-horfes of 
farmers, and cover marcs, at half a guinea each, 
for the feafbn ; and an average price for a cart- 
horfe, at five years old, is lixteen or fcventcen 
guineas.* 

I was 


feflually olTcrcd a prcitihini for the beft account of the difeafe and 
cure. It is ticubtlefs believed, by fomc Cicep-famiers, that they have 
made fotne tiifeoverios of the moji probable caufc of the gcgfles, and 
perhaps alfo the means of retarding its progrefs in a flock, if not of 
the means of curing the difetfe. Every communication on this fub- 
je<ft, from perfons who have clofdy attended to it, and who wilh well 
to the pnblick, will he gladly received by the fociety. Editor. 

• Whenever horfes arc ulu! in agriculture, which (with every pre- 
diledlion for oxen) mull be the cafe in foine diftridls, it is of great 
import ance to adapt tlicir lliape and fize to the bnfinefs required. It 
is an ohjert worthy of much conCderation. Some particular IJze and 
p-opertics of the horfe niuil claim a decided preference. It cannot 

be 
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I was glad fo find that oxen are often ufed in 
agriculture here; and the .breed are of two kinds: 
thofc on the weftern fide of the county are chiefly 
from the red ox of Devon (hire, an excellent fort ;t 

and the others in the more eaftcrn and northern 

• • 

parts, are a mixture of the Hampfhire and Wilt- 
ihire, with many croflTcs of the Oxfordlhire, Glou- 
ceftcrfliire, Shropfliire, and North-country beafts. 

• As 


be right to encourage all, or various growths, for limilar purpofcs in 
fimilar fituations: and there is fo great a difference between the ex¬ 
pence of a horfe far too big and heavy, and one of fufficient fize to 
anfwer the end, (whether we conlkier the keeping, the movement, or 
the cafualty which attaches to large and collly horfes) that the pre¬ 
judice torjhew feems to require much corrctflion. It is a know fail 
refpe(£ling this animal, that ftrength of bone and fmew is not in pro¬ 
portion to largenels of fize; but they are found to be denfe and ftrong 
as the horfe approaches in iinenefi, even to the racer. And thofe far¬ 
mers who have made clofe remarks on this fubjcA, and have given a 
fair trial to the lower compact horfes, not fifteen hands high, but 
of good fymmetry, have fcKind and mull find their account in ufing 
them. Perhaps a ftronger proof cannot well be urged in favour of 
a diminifiied fize, than the well known capability for great labour, 
even of the fmall horfes of the New Foreft, when trained to waggon 
ufes.—This is a fail which, if duly reafoned from, would remove much 
prejudice, and do much fervice to the country. One ;llrong induce¬ 
ment to many capital farmers to breed and train colts of f he largell fize, 
is the demand for dray-horfes in the capital, and the lai -ge prices they 
bring: but thefe inducements cannot operate generally ; and perhaps, 
in moil infiances where they do operate, they influgne e too far for in¬ 
dividual or general advantage. Editor. 

i The foregoing remarks on the horfe will, in fon le degree, apply 
to the Devonfhire ox, as a creature for labour in agt iculture.—They 
have confeffcdly the advantage over larger oxen, fif r expedition and 

eontinued 
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As the cattle are very much ufed in dairies in thi- 
county, very little attention is paid to the fize of 
the beaft, or to (hape or colour, but if likely to make 
a good milker, it feems all that is neceflary, and is 
worth from eight to ten gukicas, to come into the 
dairy at a proper age. 

The oxen chiefly fed in the county arc of the 
Devonlhire breed, and go when fat to Smithfield 
market, and are faid to be the fineft grained meat 
in the kingdom. Thefe arc mofllv fed in the vale 
of IMacknioor, which extends from north to fouth 
about nineteen miles from Gillingham and Silton, to 
Danton and May Powder; and, from call to weft, 
from Compton and Sutton, about fourteen miles, to 
Norih-Vfotion and Long-Burton, and enntains up¬ 
wards of otic li«i’Jred and (even:}’ tlioufand acres 
of very rich land, idiiJly grazing, dairying, and 
about omvtenth pait in arable, with fontc planta¬ 
tions of orehanis. 

'rhroiigh this vale runs the river Stower, which 
is now undergc'ing a great improvement, from the 
general ad of lewers, by cutting down the fidcsand 

removing 


cor.!ir,I.-;! e.rt, olioapncft of kcey.irand qiiicknifs of fatting.— 
And it ’i Ic r' afi n for ol.jri'tidn again'tthc Pevonfhirc cos'. 

Cl’, rtrcmnt of litr rivu.;; U Ii. r.iiik in iiroportion than ollicrs, (wiiicli 
obitiiticr. IS r ot : L’'""ctl liy focie g.'od judges) ttiis r.icc of fcnialts 
alio requires iiiort; jucicicncc than feems to have been give n it. 

EUI I'OR, 
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irmoving oliftrudlions, which will tend to the ge¬ 
neral drainage of the coiMitry, and be a lading im¬ 
provement. Some of the land upon the fide of this 
river, is rich enough for an acre and a quarter to 
carry a full-fized Licvpnlhire ox through the fum- 
. mer. Mod of the hay in this vale is of an excel¬ 
lent quality, and beads thrive well through the 
■winter upon it, without any other food. An ave¬ 
rage value of it to the fiHrmer is forty fiiillings, but 
* if fold to towns, it produces fifty diilling.s a ton. 
One ton of hay will keep an ox twelve wi i ks, al¬ 
lowing him one hundred weight and a half per 
week, which is fuflicient to lad from Chridmas to 
the middle of April; the profit upon the o i is efli- 
mated at five pounds a head each, and barren cows 
and heifers are reckoned to pay fifty diilliogs per 
head each. 

'I'hcre is a dicw of cattle and fome diecp :u Stal- 
bridge, in this vale, every rdonday fortnight thro’ 
the year, 'W'hich is the bell market for fat cattle in 
the county, and about one hundred and twenty in 
number are bought and fold nerc, one market day 
with another. • 

The other cattle grazed here, are either home 
breds, or heifers brought from Ringwood and other 
Hamplhire fairs, and when fat, fopply the honte- 
market, and foinetimes are fent to Salifbury., 

The breed of pigs in this county is not fo good 
in fhape, as cither the Hampflaire, Berkfhire, or 

Hertford fliirc 
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Hertfordfhire fort; they are of a light colour, faed 
to about nine or ten fcore on an average for bacon, 
and are worth about fix fliillings and fix-pence, or 
feven {hillings per fcore. As there are fo many 
dairies, an improvement in the. breed of this animal 
might; be made by the introdudion of the forts be¬ 
fore deferibed. 

The dairies extend all over the county, cow- 
calves in general are reared, and bull-calves afford 
a fupply of veal. The management of the dairy, 
as every where pradifed in Dorfetfhire, is unknown 
to marjy other parts of the kingdom. The cows 
are all let out by the farmer, to a dairy-man, at a 
fixed pirice for each cow, according to the quality 
of the land and produce of the beaft: in fome of 
the pooraft parts of the county as low as fifty {hil¬ 
lings, or three pounds per head per annum; and in 
others;, as high as fix pounds ten {hillings, or feven 
pounejs; and in one pari{h near Beaminfier, called 
Broac j-Windfor, as high as eight pounds : but I be¬ 
lieve the general average throughout the county will 
be about fix pounds for a cow of full growth; four 
pounds for heifers, and four pounds ten {hillings, or 
five pounds, for three years old. The ufual plan 
for letting a dairy is this: the former finds the 
dairy -man a ceitain number of cows for one year, 
comr;iencing at Candlemas, at a fixed fum agreed 
on; he feeds, fodders, and fupports the fpecific 
number throughout the year j he finds a houfe for 

the 
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the dairyman and his family to live in, and allows 
him to keep as many pigs and poultry as he thinks 
proper, and the keep of a mare to carry out his but¬ 
ter, &c. which, by producing a foal yearly, is con- 
, lidered a material advantage to the dairyimn, who* 
perhaps fells it when weaned, in November, for 
from eight to ten pounds. If the farmer is in¬ 
clined to let his dairy to another man, he gives the 
dairyman notice before All-S^nts Day, and by cut- 
tom ^he quarter of a year, from November to Fe¬ 
bruary, is deemed fufficient, and the dairyman 
quits the houfe and gives up his bargain the enfuing 
Candlemas. The dairies in general are managed 
by making all the cream into butter, and from the 
Ikimmed milk, an inferior fort of cheefe, which 
fells from twenty-five to thirty (hillings per hundred 
weight in the county; and the butter, which is 
worth from eight-pence to ten-pence per pound, is 
in general faked down in tubs, and fupplies Portf- 
mouth and the London markets; but there is alfo 
made a confiderable quantity of the better fort of 
cheefe, which brings a price as high as thirty-feven 
(hillings, or two guineas per hundred weight. 

The grazing, however, in*many other parts of 
the county, cannot be rated fo high as the vale of 
Blackmoor allows me to do, and it will be found 
nearer the true average upon the feeding land; that 
two acres will fummer a beaft, and that the profits ' 
no willt exceed three pounds per head. Some far¬ 
mers. 
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jners, particularly in the neighbourhood of Dorr 
chefter, and indeed in many otJier places, are very 
choice in their cows' j and I had frequent oppo^ftu*- 
nities of,feeing feveral dairies, which did gjfeat 
credit to the owner’s tafte and judgment. The 
partiality for the Derbjfliire and Leicefterfliire 
forts is certainly mod prevalent, and tlie obferva- 
tion is juft, that thofecovvs from the North-couptry 
breed carry infinitely more flclh than the home 
breed, and thofe moft fanguine itf this opinion are 
pofitive that they produce quite as much milk, and 
of equal goodnefs: but of this I have my doubts, 
particularly as they confider feven or eight quarts 
at a milking, an abundant quantity, with the beft 
keep i which is certainly much lefs than the pro¬ 
duce in many other parts of England. 


COMMONS AND WASTE LANDS. 

Of the commons in Doi*fetftiire, the greater part 
of them, in the inclofed country, are ftinted—-one 
horfe or two beads to a lea: the horfe lea is efti- 
mated worth thirty fhillings, and half that fum for 
a bead. The lands, in general overrun with furze 
and ant-hills, do not in their prefent dat§ return 
more than feven or eight {hillings per acre; but 
moft of them highly proper to cultivate, and if con¬ 
verted w'ould be worth eighteen or twenty {hillings 
an acre, as lime for manure is eafily to be obtained. 

The 
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The grcateft pcoportion and extent of wafte-landa 
.in the county, is in its fouth-eaftern part from below 
Bere-Regis; fouthward, towards Lulworthand the 
fea, extending all the way to Corfe-Caftle, Warp- 
. ham and Poole, from thence towards Chriftchurch 
in Hampftiire, and within a fmall diftance of Wim- 
born-Minfter, (the greater part of which, except a 
few cultivated parifhes which interfered it) is in 
its prefent ftate a moft dreary wafte, and almoft the 
only advantage derived from it at this time is the 
fupport in fummer of a few ordinary cattle and 
fheep; and the heath, which is pared up by the 
furrounding villagers for fuel. 

The towns of Wareham and Poole, which arc 
fituated moft contiguous to this uncultivated coun¬ 
try, are of confiderable confequence; the latter is 
by much the greateft port in the county, and to 
which at Icaft two hundred fail of {hipping are 
faid to belong; an extenfive trade is carried on to 
Newfoundland, which imports above two thoufand 
tons of feal-oil annually, belides one thoufand tons 
of train-oil. 

There is but one road into the town of Poole, 
and, from the large fpacc the fide flows over adjoin¬ 
ing to it, the properTry about it is fo curtailed and 
furrounded, that land feems wanting for the necef. 
fary convenience of the inhabitants. 

A material improvement ftruck me, during my * 
fhort vifit there, whidi I think might be made by 
vot. VII. G throwing 
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throwing a draw-bridge over to fte oppofite neck 
of land, and making a quay all the way along, di- 
redly oppofite to the town: this idea brought to 
my remembrance the fituation of the port of Yar¬ 
mouth in Norfolk, where, on the Suffolk fide of the 
haven, which now belongs' to Mr.'Anfon, member 
for Litchfield, and which twenty-five years ago was 
rented by butchers at thirty fhillings an acre, it has 
been, by Mr. Kent, agtnt to the eftate, divided into 
fmall parcels, and let on building leafes, and is now 
become a perfedl quay, and covered with buildings 
and ftores of all kinds. At firft fight, the borough 
of Great Yarmouth viewed this creation with a 
jealous eye; but the advantages accruing to them, 
in point of convenience to their trade, have been fo 
great, that there is fcarcely a merchant of eminence 
refiding there at this time who docs not hold a part 
of this land, and is anxious to lay out his money in 
buildings for the convenience of his merchandize j 
this has been a wonderful improvement to the owner 
of the fee, as it has incrcafed his income from the 
price paid as before-mentioned to feven pounds an 
acre, and has afforded a real convenience to the 
trade of the town; and I have never feen any place 
more capable of improvement than the ground be¬ 
fore deferjbed. 

In paffing over this part of this county, the foil 
* is found extremely barren, and will certainly re¬ 
quire long time ^nd trouble, befides great expence, 

to 
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to get it ii)to a ^late of cultivation; but thofe fmall 
Ipots which have been inclofed and feem like en¬ 
croachments from it, although in the hands of very 
poor people, point out how very capable the whole 
is of improvement: apd. I am perfuaded, that if 
the property in the vicinity of Poole, which abounds 
with inhabitants of great opulence and refpeftability, 
were to be parcelled out and let in fmall lots upon 
long leafes, it.would foon >^car a face of cultivation 
h%hly profitable, and would in a few years be trebled 
in value, inftead of being at prefent a mere blank, 
and producing no real benefit to its neighbourhoodj 
or the community at large. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Very few parifiies in this county have of late 
years been inclofed; there are fome, however, be¬ 
tween VVimborn-Minfter and Blandford, and in the 
Vale of Blackmoor, which are faid to anfwer ex¬ 
tremely well, and to have much increafed the va¬ 
lue of the property therein; but there are no eftates 
in the county which have increafed in value fo much 
as thofe about towns and villages upon the coaflr, 
which are refortcd to annually by vifitors for the 
purpofe of bathing; in thefe places, fuch as Lyme, 
Weymouth, &c. houfes have been doubled, and .in 
many inftances trebled in value. In the laft twenty 
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years, not fewei than three hundred perfons on afl 
average are faid to have vifitcd the former place 
every fummer, and four or five times that number 
the latter, which greatly increafes the value of the 
land round thefe places. 

Provifions, however, are'plcntiful; and bcfidcs 
a great abundance of moft excellent fifli, the mar¬ 
kets are fupplied in moft parts of the county with 
beef, at four-pence per pound; mutton, at four- 
pence halfpenny; chicken, at fiftecn-pence per 
couple; geefe, half-a-crowm each; and turkeys, at 
three ftiillings and fix-pence each. 

I confider the great outlines for improvement in 
Dorfetftiire to confirt in the introduction of the 
Norfolk hufbandry, which is certainly the moft 
produdive of any arable diftrid in the kingdom— 
the reparation of tenures-—the cultivation of wafte 
land, and the ornamenting of it by plantations; 
and, I truft, under fo valuable a patronage as that 
which it will now have, a fpirit of improvement 
will be excited equal to its natural refourccs: and 
if in the preceding reprefentation I have pointed 
out any idea which may lead to its advantage and 
profperity, I fliall think my labour amply com- 
penfated. 
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Article* VI. 

On the Properties and Ufe of Mangel-Wurzel. 

[to THIi SECRETARY.] 

SIR, 

T he honour I have received in being eleded 
a member of the Batji Agricultural Society, 
1 mud attribute in part to the kindnefs of Dr, 
Lettfom, to whom I have candidly reported every 
thing w'hich has occurred in my endeavours to cul¬ 
tivate, to the bed advantage, that valuable root the 
Mangel-Wurzel-, his manner of introducing which 
marks his philanthropy fo drongly, that w’ere it 
poflible to obliterate the feries of benevolent adlions 
which have didinguilhed his charadter, I fiiould 
dill feel an exultation, in having my name men¬ 
tioned with his in this purfuit. I am even proud of 
having been called " The Muzzle-Fuzzel Knight,” 
by fome of my neighbours, who wiftied to place 
me in a ridiculous light, for having attempted in 
vain to enforce the ufe of coal-budiels in retail trade, 
correfponding with thofe by •which the duty is paid. 
The difference of a heap on a circle 19^ inches 
diameter, or on one of 16 inches, is no trifle, cfpe- 
cially to the poor; the care of whom is,T hope, not 
fo foreign to the views of the Bath Society, as this 
digreffion is to the culture of Mangel-Wurzel; 
my fil'd trial of which was in the year 1788* 
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of which Dr. Lettfom publilhed my report to him 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for January or Fe¬ 
bruary 1789; it was intended only to fee whether it 
was materially different from any of the beets to be 
then bought in the London feed-fhops, of which 
there is now no doubt; bufl apprehend attention 
to feleding proper roots to fave feed from, is the 
great point in promoting the future cultivation of 
it. For partial as I am to it, if I cannot procure 
crops of it, which will chiefly rife above the furface 
of the foil, like the long pudding turnip, I fliall 
greatly abate in my prefent hopes of it. I do not 
wonder that every body condemns it, who has 
only feen fuch as have grown with the crown dole 
to the ground, and fent out large forked roots. 
This, efpecially in a ftiff foil, muft be an infur- 
mountablc objedtion, and may ultimately prove to 
be in the nature of fome foils, or remediable by 
fome mode of culture. 

My crop of the year 1788, having been produced 
from little more than a thimble-full of feed, was 
chiefly diftributed to perfons who applied to me for 
roots to fave feed from. In the year 1789 ,1 fowed 
about an acre with feed procured from Dr. Lettfom. 
I kept one fmall hog fix weeks, in a place which I 
paflTed fo frequently, that I muft have feen if my 
yardman had given it any other food j and for a 
fol-tnight before it was killed, it was fed with boiled 
potatoes, with the proportion of a quarter of a peck 

of 
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of barley-meal tp a pail-full; and it was fuch meat 
as I was not afhamed of /ending a quarter of to 
Dr. Lcttfom, which no food could have made it in 
a fortnight, if it had been ftarved for fix weeks be- , 
fore: but th^ chief of my crop I packed in a dry 
ditch, as I theadid my potatoes, and removed them 
at the fame time in the fpring into a barn, and co¬ 
vered them with fome //raw, which kept them per- 
fedly good, till thofe of t|^e following year were 
latgc enough to begin to ufc. In the year 1790,1 
fowed at different times and places about three 
acres, the chief of which was fbwn late in May, 
and fome in June, on light land, which had been 
exhaufted by my predccelfor} but manured by me 
as the reft of tlie fliift was for turnips. The land 
being in an open field at the meeting of three 
roads, 1 wifhed to Ihcw my neighbours that it 
might be fed on the ground: w'hat was fown before 
the firft week in May, had fevcral plants run to 
feed; but ncvcrthclcfs, it furprifed every body to 
fee how long it kept my cows. What was fown 
late acquired but little bulk, and the crown of very 
few of them rofe from the ground- My cows cer- 
toinly picked up too much dirt with thefe, which, 
were fed in very wet weather; and whether from 
the dirt or the lufeioufnefs of the roots, two of my 
cows frequently dropped down fudderfly, and when- 
they were bled, their blood was very black; never- 
i;helefs, my dairy-maid complained that the cows 

did 
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did not give fo much milk when they began to cat 
turnips which were drawn into a clean fainfoin 
field. The fuperior fweetncfs of the cream and 
• butter, when the cows are fed on Mangel-Wurzel, 
makes my family grudge every root which is ap¬ 
plied to any other purpofe*; and the fame cows 
were afFedted in the fame way, after they had been 
at turnips fix weeks. In the year 1791, I fowed 
about two acres on the adjoining Ihift in the open 
field, and about one acre in a home-ftall inclofune. 

The autumn proving dry, grafs was fcarce, and 
the fituation enabling me to get a cart witliin reach, 
without driving over the roots, I found great benefit 
from ftripping off the fading (not dead, nor grow¬ 
ing) leaves, which upon many of the roots was, I 
think, repeated three times. One feeble old wo¬ 
man gathered as many in a day, as nine cows could 
cat in the night. If it rained in the morning, file 
had a girl to help her in the afternoon; and for Sun¬ 
days, and when weather or other avocations pre¬ 
vented her, a man prefently drew as many roots as 
anfwered the fame purpofe. Thefe roots were lar¬ 
ger, and of courfe cleaner, than the late fown ones 
of the preceding year; and being drawn into a 
clean grafs field, I heard nothing of giddinefs. I 
had about fix acres of potatoes in the open field 
adjoining, which were at leaft as well manured as 
thofe of the Mangel-Wurzel: when I had packed 
them both in the fame way, 1 found more than 
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double the quantity of Mangel-Wurzel from the 
two acres (belides the draft? which had been made, 
from them) that I had of potatoes from the fix acres. 

My mode of packing them, was by drawing two 
furrows w'ith a plough, af four feet afunder; the 
mould from between which I threw to each fide, to 
form two little banks,*which ftopt the cart wheels 
in backing, to fhoot the loads alternately on each 
fide, and a littlq help trimmtfd them into the form of 
a roof, which I covered with a little ftraw, and then 
with mould above a foot thick. This preferved 
them perfedly, except a few which were packed in 
a wet day, and which were mouldy on their out- 
fides, and fome few rotten. And I had the fatis- 
fadlion to exhibit, to as many of my neighbours as I 
could collefci on the 17th of April, that my cows 
(which had been fo greedy of grafs, that the boy 
who drove them from the turnip-picce, which they 
had finilhed that morning, could not keep them 
from the hedges) on being turned into a piece of 
fine frefli rye-grafs, on which two barrows full of 
Mangel-Wurzel, and as many potatoes were thrown, 
did not cat the grafs till they were were both finifti- 
cd. My yard-man began by^ allowing eight cows 
five barrows of Mangel-Wurzel a day, weighing 
about 1401b. each, and no potatoes; this he found 
more than fufiicient; and as he was defirous of all 
the Mangel-Wurzel he could get for the fwine^ 
(which abfolutely left potatoes untouched for two 
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days after they had been ufed to J,langel-Wurzcl) 
he reduced the eight cows’ daily allowance to two 
barrows-full of each, and their preference to Man¬ 
gel-Wurzel was evident; they were houfed in the 
nights, (as my cows always are till they go to grafs) 
and had generally fome of my weyft hay, chiefly 
the ftalks from which fainfoin feed had been 
threflied, but were racked with ftraw when I could 
ipare it. The grafs tl^cy ate could not be placed 
to much account, as the fpace they were folded on 
was lefs than an acre, which I increafed a little at a 
time, as it became neceflary, to give them the roots 
clear of their dung, 

My crop of 1792 ,1 fowed as I had done that of 
1791, with Cooke’s patent Drilling Machine, to 
enable me to hoe between the rows before the plants 
were large enough to Angle out, by which I had 
faved the chief of my crop of 1791; and as the 
feed is yet at a price to make fparing it an objedl, 
I wiflied to try how little would do, and ufed fun¬ 
nels of a lize to receive the feed from two boxes, 
and fow it in drills 22 inches afundcr. Having 
been told that the cups he had calculated for this 
feed were fo deep and narrow, that the feeds ftuck 
in them, I filled all the wheat cups but three, at 
equal diftances in each box, quite full of wax, and 
put a patch of paper over each to keep the feed 
from flicking, in cafe the fun fliould foften it; and 
thefe I filled fo nearly full as to leave only a femi- 
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circular edge, lihe the paring of a nail, to catch the 
feed, which I think fowed about 41b. an acre; 31b. 
equally diftributed would, I think, be quite enough. 
Had I had a lefs expert workman, my*crop would 
have been better; he had^acquired great credit by 
the ftraightnefs‘of his drills in my other crops, and 
could not facrifice it'to my requeft in this: for I 
obferved to him, that when he held the coulter 
beam to either^fide, to cor»c< 5 l the boy’s errors in 
leading the horfe, the feeds hung in the pieces of 
canvafs, which join the pipes to the funnels; this 
left fome fpaces unfown, and dropped too many 
feeds together in others. I had been advifed to 
bury the feed a month before I ufed it in damp 
fand; but not having covered it fufficiently, I found 
that in a few days it was all fprouting, which ob¬ 
liged me to haften my fowing it, and prevented my 
attention to fome remarks 1 intended to have made 
upon feed from different places. The planting 
fome to fill the vacancies occafioned by the feed 
flicking in the canvaffes, incrcafcd the cxpence, 
placed to the account of hoeing,, which the wet- 
nefs of the feafon rendered much greater than ufual, 
efpecially as I did it chiefly by women, who ran 
home for every fliower, and rfaid there if they faw a 
cloud; and I had near two acres fpoiled by not 
being able to get them hoed in time; yet myprm- 
cipal crop of three acres on a good foil, but veiy 
near the chalk, has amply repaid me even oy the 
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leaves, which I gathered only once, and fed all my 
cows and calves with” them in an adjoining grafs 
clofe, as I packed the roots, w hich 1 began to do 
by piling them againft the back of a new-drefled 
fence, and covering theur with mould. This I 
ftiall continue to praclife fur g few, to be able to get 
at them in a froft; but I think 1 have packed the 
reft in the cheapeft and beft way I am likely to 
find. When 1 had gathered all the leaves clear off 
from fix drills, I ploughed up one of the middle 
ones, and returning with the plough, turned another 
furrow to the oppofite fide: this formed a trench, 
into which women and children threw the fix rows 
of roots, and the plough turned the mould back 
over them and formed the tops of ridges, far enough 
afunder to let a cart go between, and from which! 
expedl to turn the roots out by the plough as I do 
my potatoe crops; and fhould I chufe to feed them 
on the ground, 1 can do it without hurdles, by 
ploughing up no more at a time than I want. 

Another piece, the chief of which w'as fpoiled 
for want of being hoed in time, I drew the bcfl of 
for my cows, and fed my, calves on the ground with 
the rcfl; and one of them was taken giddy, as two 
cows had been in 1790. Another of my calves 
was afteded in the fanjc way a few days ago, which 
has been at turnips many weeks; which feems to 
wipe off the fufpicion frbm the Mangel-Wurzel. 
But fliould the fad be proved, that its juices are ■ 
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too rich to be ufcd too freely, it will amount to no 
more than faying that horfcs fhould not be fed with 
too much corn. As I am its fincere advocate, I 
wilh to advance every thing I am aware of in jts 
disfavour; and although I am perfuaded that its 
faccharine juicps are very nourifliing, I think the 
root fccms to want that pungency which ftrikes my 
palate in the rinds of turnips, and abounds in cab¬ 
bages, efpccially the red fort, and which I conceive 
to be ncccflary*to warm the ftomachs of animals in 
the depth of winter. This feems corroborated by 
fprouted potatoes, which, when fo ranlc that \vc 
cannot cat them, are found moft valuable for cattle. 

But a gentleman who was very partial to Man¬ 
gel-Wurzel in this neighbourhood, and who is re¬ 
moved to a very ftiff foil in Suffolk, tells me that 
the fwine and cattle, which had been fond of it here, 
refufed it there;, and that when he tafted it, it bit 
his tongue like a ftrong radifh. I admit, that I 
find a roughnefs in the leaves, which prevents my 
preferring it to, fpinach, as many people do; but 
this feems fo far from being difagreeable to my 
cattle, that when they have accidentally broke their 
fold, they have preferred the Reaves to the roots, or 
to turnips which have been adjoining. Many peo¬ 
ple are deterred from trying this root, .upon being 
told it cannot be relied upon to refill a fevere froft 
Uncovered, which I do not deny, as far as they arc 
out of the ground; but I have found all below the 
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furface perfedly found, late in tke fpring, when¬ 
ever froft, or hares, &c. have taken off all that was 
above, which led me at firft to prefer thofe with 
crowns clofe to the ground; but this is no confi- 
deration, compared with the cleannefs of thofe 
which rife above the furfate, efpecially if they are 
fed on the ground, which 1 exped they will be, 
when their culture is better underftood; at leaft, 
inltead of fuch turnips as are fed off in time to fow 
wheat. And as far as this tends to prevent the 
quick return of turnip crops to the foil, it will give 
the fucceeding ones a better chance; and their being 
earlier fown and hoed will contribute to employ pa- 
riftiioners, at a time that many want work, and pre¬ 
vent the great hurry and confequent high wages to 
ftrangers at the time of hoeing turnips, which often 
interferes with harveft. My partiality to thefe roots, 
which feem exempt from the evils of the fly, the 
mildew, the caterpillars, &c. may lead me to un¬ 
der-rate the expence of ploughing them in, and to 
overvalue the certainty of being able to prcferve 
them good through the fummer, if they are not 
wanted fooner; but almoft every year’s experience 
Ihews the inconvenience of being overftocked either 
with mouths or with turnips in the fpring: and I 
have not found it accidental, but conftant, that aU 
moft all the roots from which 1 have gathered the 
feed, remain good food for my fwine: this is nd 
great conflderation, farther than that it proves they 
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may be prefervid for ufe to fo late a period, by only 
laying them on the ground in a ftack-yard, or any 
odd corner. 

Their fattening quality has, I believe, been pro-* 
ved upon a large fcale^ ,I have been convinced of 
it, by every thing I haVe given it to; but can only 
fpeak to having killed one heifer, fattened intirely 
with that in the days, and hay by nights. This 
beaft, for a particular reafdn, I was obliged to dry, 
aAd as foon as fhe was dry I tied her up, which was 
on the 15th of laft Oftoberj and the butcher faid, 
whenever I killed her, he could only allow me the 
price of cow beef for her: he killed her on the 7th 
of December, and without my faying any thing to 
him, he allowed me 4s. 6d. a ftonc, (the beft price 
of beef at the time here) the meat was fo remark¬ 
ably fweet, that he obferved it to me as foon as he 
had tailed it, and when I feat for the beft piece he 
had left to make a prefent of, after what was wanted 
for my own family had been ordered, he requefted 
me to fpare him as much as I could for his other 
cuftomers: had 1 known fooner how good it w-ould 
prove, I Ihould have diftrabuted more of it to my 
friends. 

But were the whole utility of Mangel-Wurzel 
reduced to feeding fwine, it would* ftill be very 
valuable. My yardman aflures me that a brawn I 
killed this winter, had lived wholly upon it, till 
iVithin a few days of its being killed—for which 
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time it had had peas; but havings rooted up the 
pavement of his ftye,^ he wafted fb many, that I 
ordered him to be killed before he could have re- 
. ceived any material benefit from the peas. I had 
one quarter collared for a trial, and had it been 
boiled enough, it would have been as good as any 
I ever bought. I made ham? of the legs, and fold 
the remainder to my labourers, at half the current 
price of pork; and they, all declared they never ate 
fweeter meat, and did not wifti it fatter. Were it 
pradticable to fold pigs like Iheep, and compel 
them to depofit their dung regularly, I am con¬ 
vinced that feeding it on the ground by them, 
would enrich the land to a very high degree; al¬ 
though I think they exhauft the foil more than 
turnips, if they are not fed upon the ground; but 
the richnefs they add to the jnuck in the farm¬ 
yard, by the fwine or cattle eating them, muft be 
ultimately felt in the farm, although its value can¬ 
not be exadly ftated. 

The fituation of my farm does not make it con¬ 
venient to me to keep flieep, or I would have fed 
fome with it on the ground this year. I fhould only 
fear its being too rich for ewes in Iamb. I know 
it is very valuable for weaned lambs, at a time when 
in a dry fumiper the farmers are often diftrefled 
what to do with them. 

As to the culture of Mangel-Wurzel, the beft 
time for fowing the feed muft depend upon the 
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weather : it cannot be more precarious than that of 
turnips, in which it often happens, that the morn¬ 
ing or afternoon makes the difference qf a good or 
a bad crop. The beginning or middle of May 
feems the moft defirable ftme, which is as early as 
convenient after* barley lowing. 

Such a preparation of the feed as may make it 
grow fafter than the feeds of weeds latent in the 
ground, feems neceffary to facilitate their firft hoe¬ 
ing* which at bell is troublefome, as the plants 
grow flow while young; and there are two or three 
feeds in every little lump, which cannot be fepa- 
rated till the plants are flrong enough to fland 
againft the hoe, which they will be at the fecond 
hoeing. 

The moft rational means of forwarding the 
growth of the feed feems to be to bury it too,deep 
to vegetate, which is the ftate the feeds of thofe 
weeds are in, whifch groA^ as foon as they are brought 
within the influence of the air. For if they are 
fprouted before they are fown, ancj a few dry days 
fliould follow, they would probably perifh. In 
this cafe I think it would beadvifable to fow them 
deeper than I fliould otherwlfe wifti; for I have 
had many young plants appear the fecond year, 
which I have attributed to the feed having been 
buried too deep the firft. And I think the feed* 
being near the furface, contributes to make the 
roots rife above ground, which now ftrikes me as 
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the purpofc for which the Abbe' de Commerellc 
recommends removing the mould from the roots 
with mattocks” (probably a kind of hoe:) this I 
never tried. It appears an alarming expence, but 
in a fituation where women and children are glad 
of employment, might not prove tremendous, as I 
do not wifti the plants to be left clofer in the rows 
at the fecond hoeing than the drills are. I think 
22 inches is the wide'ft that Cooke’s machine is 
calculated for; on land in good heart, I fhould 
prefer two feet, as one large root is lefs trouble, 
and more profit, than many fmall ones. 

May I be allowed to fuppofe that from the fizc 
of the leaves imbibing more moifturc from the at- 
molpherc, and the roots flriking deeper in the 
ground, they are likely to draw lefs from the fur- 
face of the foil ? 

I am. Sir, your humble (ervant, 

MORDAUNT MARTIN. 

Burnham, Norfolk, 

Feb. II, 1793. 
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Articl]^ VII. 

On the Field Culture of Potatoes. 

SIR, 

T he encbura^ment you give me to continue 
to communicate to you any agricultural mat¬ 
ters which may occur, leads me to fend you the 
inclofed little model, which (rough as it is) will 
convey a clearer idea of the machine it is meant to 
reprcfent, than I can do by drawing. 

In my endeavours (which have been more zea¬ 
lous than fuccefsful) to introduce the culture of 
potatoes into the field hulbandry of this neighbour¬ 
hood, my firft objed w^as to reduce the expence in 
procuring the crop as low as poflible. In this 
point I have fo far fucceeded, as to have proved 
that no other infirumcnts than the common ploughs 
and harrows of the country are required for prepa¬ 
ring, cleaning, earthing up, and taking up the crop, 
except once hoeing between the ftalks in the rows, 
which included (even as-1 have done it by paying 
women for time inftead of meafure) has coft lefs 
than my neighbours or even myfelf expedled; but 
the drynefs and (hallow ftaple of the foil here is fo 
ill-fuited to the growth of them, (cfp&cially in'dry 
feafons) that I have reluctantly abandoned the pur- 
fuit, in the courfe of which, I wilhed to invent 
fomething to raife the potatoes as generally as pofli- 
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bic to the furfacc in ploughing them up. In one 
purfuit I think I have gliined another point, for al¬ 
though I hav9 buried as many potatoes as 1 raifed 
by it, my ploughman was ftruck with its probable 
utility in wet land, by harrowing it with very little 
addition to the labour of ploughing, and without 
any treading upon it for that purpofe. 

The technical terms of the different parts of a 
plough of this country would probably not apply 
to the inflruments of others; but I think you will 
conceive by the model, that the pin at the point 
keeps it from flipping backwards, and that a crofs- 
bar of iron, which is here called the foot-pin, on 
which the plough-ftick refls, holds this little har¬ 
row in its place, fo that the teeth pafs fteadily 
through the mould as it is upon the turn, and break 
the clods by their own weight more effedlually in 
this ftate than any machine, w'hich muff prefs them 
down, would perhaps be able to do at a future 
period, and could not leave the land fo light as 
this does. 

My ploughman obferved that it made the plough 
draw a little to land; the teeth of mine were made 
round to avoid injuring the potatoes, but were they 
to be made in the form of coulters, and fet with 
the points forw'arder, I apprehend they would not 
only pafs eafier through the mould, but might be 
fet fo as to aQ; in the nature of rudders, and con¬ 
tribute to keep the plough ftraight. 
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Perhaps I aSn communicating an idea, which 
may have been brought to ^nuch greater perfeftion 
by fome machine I have never feen; 1 can only 
fay it cannot be done by a cheaper,* aiS mine was* 
planned and conftrudled in lefs than an hour. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient humble fervant, 

MORDAUNT MARTIN. 
Burnham, Norfolk, March ri, 1793. 


Article VIII. 

On the Poors Rates. 

[to the secretary.] 

SIR, 

I T is impoflible to read your excellent difcufllon 
of the fubjedl of the care of the poor, without 
wiftiing to know, and be known By the writer. 

I am not likely ever to j^ave your perfonal ac¬ 
quaintance; but the valuable inflitution of the poft 
furniflies me an opportunity of another mode of 

converfing with you.* » 

Not 

• The Secretary of the Bath and Weft of England Society, can- 
BOt comply with the requifition of the committee in hringing thi» 

letter 
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Not to aflume any merit in what I have felt by 
being witnefs to fome inftances of tyranny towards 
miferable objedts, which the laws of this free coun- 
‘ try fix to a Ipot as effedlually as a dog is chained 
to his kennel; you will ^c^mit me to have fome 
feeling on another fcore, which is, that a confider- 
able portion of my little property pays near ten {hil¬ 
lings in the pound to the poor's rate. My op¬ 
portunities of information of the different plans 
which have been propofed to reduce it, have been 
very confined; but I have given my utmoft atten¬ 
tion to every convcrfation I have heard on the 
fubjedV. 

An obfervation from a very fenfible man (the late 
Sir John Turner) many years ago, made a deep 
jmpreflion on my mind. He ridiculed the idea of 
the poor’s rates being originally intended for the 
comfort of the paupers ; their primary objedf being 
to fix tlie labourers to their -panflics; and I think 
we muft admit, that where they are enforced by in- 
terefted perfons, they arc calculated to anfwer the 
end with a vengeance! 

That the objedt is h'ghly defirable, nay, abfo- 
lutely neceffary, I not* only admit, but maintain. 


letter in the arrangement for the prefent volume, without exprefllng 
his particular happinef* that his fentiraents in the laft volume, on 
the very intereftiog queftion relative to the Poor Laws, has met 
the approbation of Sir Mordaunt Martin, whofe correfpondence 
and friendlhip he cannot but efteem both a pleafure and an honour. 

But 
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But can it be dbtained by no means but arbitrary 
compulfion ? This has been the point to which I 
have dire( 5 ted my thoughts. Flow far I may have 
fucceeded in my purfuit, you will be enabled to. 
judge by the inclofed paper. The purport of 
which 1 communicate< 5 , in the year 1788, to a no¬ 
ble friend of mine, who w'as well plcafcd with it, 
and who, “ after confulting fomc fenfiblc people,” 
thought It worth putting into the hands of Mr. 
Wilbcrforce, who was lb kind as to keep it fome 
time to flicvv to Mr. Pitt at hislcifure; but re¬ 
turned it during the King’s illnefs, without fpecify- 
ing any particular objedtion, but “ that it did not 
upon the whole appear to Mr. Pitt proper to be 
adopted.” My noble friend complimented me 
with keeping the paper, in cafe of a future oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing forward any parts of it. 

I have long intended to fubmit my fcheme to the 
difeuffion of the Bath.Society, my refpectablc friend 
[Dr. Lcctfoin j having given me his opinion that 
adopting it would annihilate the poor’s rates in 
lixty years. That it muft do it; ultimately, feems 
evident. The time muft depend on the fums col¬ 
lected. The period of the^fociety’s publdhing an¬ 
other volume being at a diftance, and wilhing to 
put my thoughts in the belt light }. could, have 
made me, perhaps, too tardy in fending them to 
you; but an unexpedted opportunity has arifen of 
putting my fcheme in a fair way of being revifed 

by 
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by miniftry in its prcfcnc form, fo^iewhat altered, 
and I hope improved, by the fuggeftions of different 
friends, and five years additional thought on the 
fubjeA; but-in a far lefs perfedl flate than it would 
have acquired, could I have firfl: obtained the can¬ 
did inveftigation of its defects, (whigh my confined 
experience prevents my bcir.g aware of) and the 
valuable additions, which I have no doubt it wilt 
acquire, fiiould it be dopmed worthy the attention 
of a committee of the fociety, which I feel trujy 
proud of calling ours. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient fervant, 

MORDAUNT MARTIN. 
Burnham, Norfolk, Aug. lo, 1793. 


Outlines of a Scheme to alleviate the very unequal hur~ 
then of Poor's Rates, and to anfwer feveral other 
defirable purpfes. 

Whereas it is a common pnafiice to take a fum of money from 
tke father of a bailard, which contributes to lower the rates for that 
year, and leaves an increafed permanent charge upon the psuifli, it 
is propoled to eliablifls an office to receive thefe fums and all others, 
whioii it may be found expedient to allot to «« incrcafmg fimd: 
Such as the penalties already directed by law, to be paid to the poor 
of the pariffi. Thofe infiifted by magiftrates for trefpaffes, &c. 
That upon burying in any thing but woollen 5 to which might be 
added one upon being regiftered on becoming a.parilhioner, by any 

other 
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ether means than bit^h or marriage. And an exemption to everjr 
perfon who (houlJ pay a halfpenny a day to it, from being re¬ 
movable, till they (hould become adluidly chargeable. 

Were employers to be made refponlible for a halfpenny a day (or 
more in proportion to wages) for all labourers and workmen qot 
belonging to the parilh, and liable to pay double for iiegledt, with a 
reward to informers, it would ^mlucc occupiers of land to encou¬ 
rage perfons to become pariftiioners, inliead of their prefent endea¬ 
vours to depopulate the country; the elfedls of which were feverely 
felt in imuiy places by the quantity of corn fpoiled, and the exorbi¬ 
tant wages paid in the harvell of 179s. 

Payments to be made to the parifli in which the mailer fltould re- 
fidcj who fliould employ perfons to work for him in others; this 
would avoid difputts, and be foine compenfation for the number of 
per fons (ufelefsto agricuffure) who are fixed on country pai ilhesby 
apprenticclbip, and fervice, to thole who pay very little to the j ates. 

Monthly or weekly returns to be made to the overleers of ftran- 
gers employed, and the wages they eai'neil, and the money to be 
paid quarterly. The capital to be veiled on fimilar lecuiidcs to the 
property of Wards in Chancery. 

The intcreft to be remitted to the Clerks of the Peace, who HioulJ 
at the Quarter-Selfions receive the principal fums colledted by the 
parilli officers, and pay them the preceding intcrell due. To be 
dilburfed under the fame limitations as the poor’s rates are, before 
any rate fliould be levied in the relpeilivc parilhes. 

The accounts to be exhibited at alt vellry meetings, and to the 
magiftrates adling for each diftricl. ^Vhencvcr it fliall appear that 
the overleers of any parilh lhall have more than one year’s intereil 
in liand, fuch furplus to be paid to the county* rate. 

And when any parifli (hail have contributed to the county rate 
for alpecined number of years, fucb4}ai ifli to be entitled to draw 
for a certain portion of its capital to ^;epair the church, or be ap¬ 
plied to any other work which Ihould be retommended by fuch 
parilliioners as fltould pay two-thirds of the rates, and be approved 
by the majority of inagillrates, who ihould have aRed a Ipecilltd 
time fur the diftriR ; fliould their numbers be equal, the one who 
fliould have aRed longeft for the dhlri6t, to have tlic calling vote. 


MORDAUNT MARTIN, 
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Addition to Sir Mordaunt Martin's Scheme to alleviate 
the Poor's Rates, ^c. 

It is a common complaint, that the lower clafs of people feldom 
. fare any thing In youth, to prevent their becoming burthenfome to 
their pariflies in age. 

I know three inftances to the eontraiy, within a ftone’s throw of 
my door. Two of them lent their money to ficighbours, who be¬ 
came infolvent. The third bought oSttages, and lives comfortaldy 
in one of them, as he now works conltaiitly with me. Jlut the hill 
time I had no employment for him, he was many weeks (1 tliink 
thirteen) without a day’s wort, becauli: the farmers knew he could 
not claim relief from the parifli, while he lived under his own aoof. 

In an adjoining parifli (North-Creak) I am told there have been 
two attempts made to eliablifli a Box Club, l>ut from heavy charges 
in the outfet, they have both been b.ankrupt. 

Arc not theft diflieartening circumliances, to men who muft pinch 
themftlves hard indeed, to favc what they have lb little profpeft of 
enjoying any comfort from ? 

Could not .agents be appointed (in thefirft inliance) by fuch per- 
Ibns as pay two-thirds of the poor’s rates in every pariHi, (or larger 
diftrift as might be found convenient) who Ihould find I'urcties in 
proportion to the money that would pafs through their hands ? In 
receiving quarterly, fuch Aims as each individual of the diftrift 
Ihould bring to him to be remitted to the office in London, propofed 
by Sir M. Martin, to alleviate the poor’s rates, &c. to be invefted 
in the name of the diftrift in a colleftive fund, from all the diftrifts 
in the kingdom, on iimilar ftcurities to the property of Wards in 
Chancery ? Such intereft, as fliould be deemed by the infpeftors of 
the office appointed by parliament a proper dividend, to be remitted, 
at ftated periods, to the agents of each diftrift, to pay to individuals 
in proportion to their capital, dedufting from the whole fuch a 
poundage as Ihould be fixed to pay them for their trouble. 

The Aim to be fubferibed by each perfon at one time, not to ex¬ 
ceed what Ihould be limited, to prevent the wealthy crouding in 
.large Anns to gain influence, and lower the dividends to thofe for 
whoft benefit the feheme is propofed. 

Every perfon to have a power of transferring his ftock, upon 
quitting a parifh, to any other aftuol parifhioner. And of be¬ 
queathing 
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^ueathing it at his delth with as little expenre as poflible, and his 
heirs to be allowed to receive it within a liiuit'-d time, with as little 
trouble as poflible. Many hpfes woul 3 projably happen, and the 
fractions in the interell, whicli would not divide to a quarter per 
cent, at each payment, being vetted as capital for the benefit of each 
parilh, would foon raife the inlerett to lauividuals higher than that 
paid for the grofs fum; and n<f peVfon being admitted tofubi-ribe 
to the fund of any parilh, in which he had not been regilien as a 
parilhioner, would contribute to fix people to paridies, and to in- 
creafe the fund for the relief of the poor, &c. and when the fund 
of any diftrift Ihould amount to a certain proportion of the pro¬ 
perty, affelTed to tlie poor's rates, tSen I'uch of the contributors 
as fliould fubferibe two-thirds of the money, Ihould eleft their own 
agent, who Ihould find the fame proportionable fureties as before. 
The agents of each diftrift to make returns .at Hated periods, to the 
office in London, of the grofs amount of capital, which would be 
called for at the following period. And the broker of the offiat 
lliould (under the direftion of the inlpeftors) againtt that time, 
fell out of thepublick funds, or call in fuchfums from lecurities, as 
Ihould produce the higheft proportion of capi.al, to be remitted to 
the agents of diftrifts, to divide in proportion to individuals; and 
any remaining fractions to go to the capital of the diftrifl;. 


Article IX. 

Remarks on Mr. Pew's Obfer^vations on the 
Poors L^ws. 

SIR, 

TN the letter inclofing my feheme to alleviate the 
Poor’s Rates, I purpofely ayoided crftenng upon 
the remarks which occurred to me, in reading Mr% 
Pew’s Twenty Minutes Obfervations, &c.” and 
your judicious preliminary and fubfequent confi- 

derations. 
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derations. Permit me now to ad6refs you in your 
private capacity, and^ follow my pencil marks as I 
find them in the marginj and fliould I be fo for¬ 
tunate as tb ftate any part of the fubjedf, in a point 
of view which vou may think worth communicating 
to the fociety, to requeft you to lay at before them. 

In page 217, you fay “ fome have held forth the neceffity 
of large buildings. See.” I flatter inyfclf we do not think 
widely different on d :. fubjedt; toflicw you my opinion, I 
indofe you a copy of an anonymous letter I fent many years 
ago to the Norwich newf^aper, but wltich was never in- 
ferted.—One inconvenience which the cottagers in the 
neighbourhood of thefe great houfes experience, is, that 
the fpinning mafters find it fo much eafier to collcdl: their 
work at them, than by going a long round for it, that 
“they are unwilling to fupply the cottagers with work. 
“ On the other hand, the horrid filth in which too many 
“ of the infirm and aged exift, in th<!ir miferable dwellings, 
“ in which the different ages and fexes are crowded together, 

“ is certably a crying evil.” 

But miferable as it appears, it is’ an Englilh proverb, which 
fay's “ home is home, be it ever fo homely;” and 1 feel a 
pride in being told that />eme is not exprefled by one word 
in any language but our own: may I not hope, tliat in time 
the furplus of the increafmg fund, which I recommend, may 
be applied to providing more comfartahk homes for many 1 

In page 221, Mr. Pew fays, “ being too much thecuftom 
“ with them (.ultimately certain of parilh relief) to fquander 
“ immediately all they get, be it little or much:” I believe 
it will be generally admitted, that thofe who earn moll, fquan¬ 
der moll. May not the evil be often traced to taken-work? 

wlikh 
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w?hich peopJc agree t^, to fave themfelves the trouble of 
watching their workmen: the conf^quence is, the work is 
ill done, the workmen boaft at the ale-houfe what they can 
fpend in “ a wafte againft the wall,” and make men at 
, moderate wages difcontented. On the little land I occupy, 
I endeavour to keep my numbei' of men, as conftantly as 
my number of horfes: they mull both be fed, and are 
both better kept always moderately employed, than hard 
worked at one time and idle at another. My men hoe my 
turnips at gs. a week by the day. • An a6live farmer her* 
tells me, his men are grumbling at earning i8s. a week by 
the acre, becaufe his neighbour’s men have boafted of earn¬ 
ing 25s. Their work, you mull fuppofe, to be done accord¬ 
ingly. If my work does coll me more per acre, I know the 
wortl of it: no man can calculate what he lofes by not 
cleaning his ground. I am alTured that one man of this 
town can earn 5s. a day in the fpring, by cutting llraw: he 
Is an exception to the general rule, for he is a thrifty man, 
although I fee him oftencr unemployed than any other man; 
but notwithftanding he is an excellent workman, I never 
dare employ him, as I Ihould fet all my prefent men a grum¬ 
bling, men who are now {reaceable, becaufe they rely upon 
me for conjiant ivork, I fet them all to cutting hay, when 
the weather prevents their doing any thing elfe; if they do 
it flow at firll, they generally feem to feel themfelves obliged 
to me for my patience, and althougji I have met with fome 
inllances of ingratitude, I mull fay that in general they find 
out who is their true friend. If I threfhed by meafurc, I 
fltould not have the opportunity of turning my hedgers, &c. 
into the barn in a froll, and tliey would naturally refort to 
the ale-houfe. 

Hand-mills, and every invention for work which can be 
done in bad weather within doors, have no fmall merit in 

promoting 
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promoting the very defirable end of cmjlant employmentj 
which will, 1 believe, be generally found the moft eifedtual 
means of preventing the occaiion of Mr. Pew’s parenthelis, 
(“ ultimately certain of parilh relief.”) i admit that my 
plan of forming a permanent funu for each parilh does not 
feem calculated to remove* the evil Mr. Pew complains of 
in this parenthelis; but my plan does not propofe to dillri- 
bute the intcrelt of that fund under lefs rigorous rellridions 
tlian the poor’s rates are; and when one confiders that pau¬ 
pers cannot be legally relieved, till the parilh officers have 
taken their bed from under them, it is no difcouragement 
to friendly focieties, nor any great encouragement to fquan- 
dering. 

The ufe of the badge is fo obvious, that it feems ftrange 
it is not oftencr adopted; it was once tried in this parilh, 
and reduced the rates conliderably; but the initials happen¬ 
ing to be the fame with thofe of the magiftrate’s name, they 
called it his brand, and he did not perfevere in it; and till 
the hope of gaining popularity can be expunged from the 
few inducements which generally engage gentlemen in the 
troublefoine, unprofitable, and often invidious office of 
magiftrates, perhaps this unpopular meafure will not be ge¬ 
nerally enforced. 

Every man I employ, but one, is as fprucely drelTed on a 
Sunday, as I wilh to fee them: the exception is a man near 
70, who has been remarkably expert at moft kinds of work, 
and when I firft employed him, was the only man here who 
could plalh a hedge; he has been ufed to taken~work^ and 
earned more than his neighbours, and retains his old cuftom 
of fpending half what he earns in the week at the ale-houfe 
' on Sunday; and if it has been too much to get through on 
that day, he would always finiih the laudable work brfore he 
would be^n any other on the Monday! Would magiftrates 
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refufe licences to al^-houfe-kecpers who harbour fuch men, 
it might at leafl: drive them to brewing at home, and their 
families would get the fmall beer. 

My next remark is in the fame page, that the chief dearth 
of work here, is, after barley is fown, till hay-cutting and 
turnip-hoeing come in; tlys’argues in favour of fowing 
Mangel-Wurzel, of manuring the land for turnips, in pre¬ 
ference to that for wheat, and of hand-hoeing drilled crops. 

In page 223, Mr. Pew proyofes “ to compel them, if 
poffible, to lay up fomething, &c.” Could it be contrived 
to give fatisfactory fecurity for the principal, and pay every 
one regularly the intereft of their own favings, leaving them 
the power of bequeathing the capital at their death, this 
would fecure them the attention of their kindred in old age. 

In page 225, it appears that is. lod. perann. has fufficed 
in that inftance to fupport the laudable inftitution, from 
which the fubferiber had a claim to 6s. a week for the firft 
fix months of illnefs, and 3s. afterwards, with a provifion 
for his funeral. Who can withhold his admiration of fo 
wife a meafure ?—^I (hould be happy to enter into an affo- 
ciation of the kind, on a larger fcale. Mr. Few’s fociety I 
fuppofe to have been of the lower clafs of tradefinen, who 
had fomc pride in not applying to the club; but does it not 
frequently happen to clubs of mere labourers, that a heavy 
charge in the outfet renders their fund bankrupt, to fay 
nothing of the frequent frauds of their ftewards ?—And as 
no earthly good is without an attendant evil, I muft obferve 
the annual inconvenience I experience on the day of the an- 
niverfary dinner; on the lait the care of every thing about 
my farm devolved upon one boy. My men did indeed 
come home fober; but when a number get together, the 
odds are againft them. 


Th* 
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The attendance upon the funerals of members is a token 
of refped, which has the good efFe£l of alluring many to 
become ^ubfcribers; but the taking one man from a fet, in 
a bufy time, often throws a former back in his work, to the 
eventual lofs of many pounds. I am the more fenfible of 
this, by employing the parifh 'clerk, whom none of the far¬ 
mers will employ, hccaufe he has b^en fa rafh as to fave a little 
money to keep him from the parijh.* 

In page 240, you recommend “ employing in preference.” 
Docs not this lead to leaving vicious men unemployed ? 
And is not that the fureft fource of e\’ll? 

In page 246, you recommend little publick breweries of 
fmall beer; are there not fome difficulties about the duty? 
And would not adulteration creep into a bre'«ery of that for 
foie in proportion, as it is thought to do in Itrorg ? 

A brazier in this town lets his ncighbuu . ufe his brew¬ 
ing vcffels for leaving the grains; this enables many to brew 
who could not purchafe vefll-ls, and you may truft them for 
getting all the good diey can out of the malt, which by the 
by is fo little underftood, as to leave room for a premium 
from the focicty. 

Sir, your obedient fciwant, 

MORDAUN'f MARTIN. 

Burnham., Norfolk, Auguf 14, 1793. 


• May not their reluftance to employing him, arife in fome de-. 
gree 'From the inconvenience of Sir Mordaunt complains of—rhis 
being frequently liable to be called from his labour? 


Article 
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Article Vll. 

Extra6i ffom a general Fiew of the ^culture 

of the County of Wilts ; with Ofervations on (he 
Means of its Impmvement; dra wn up for the miji- 
deration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Im¬ 
provement, 

[By Thomas Davis, of Longleat, Wilts, Steward to the 
Moft'Hon. the Marquis of Bath.] 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTV. 

'T'HE county of Wilts is, in lhape, approaching 
to ova), having its tranfvcrfe ot longeft dia- 
ncter nearly North and South. 

It is about fi^*'y-four miles in length, and thirty- 
four in greater >readth, and contains about one 
thoufand three hundred and feventy-two fquare 
miles, or eight hundred and feventy-eight thou¬ 
fand acres. 

There is a very ftriking dilference in the external 
appearance of the fouth eaft and north-weft lides 
of this county, the fon er being compofed of a 
broken mafs of chalk hills, jvhich enter the county 
from Berklhire, Hamplhire, and Dorfetlhire, and 
terminate in an irregular line of bold, breaks and 
disjointed mafies, running from the north-eaft to 
the (buth-weft fide of the county; and the latter 
being chiefly compofed of a rich tra£t of vale land, 
, VOL. VI I, j ftretching 
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ftretching from north-caft: and foi/th-weft through 
the county, under foot of thofe hills, but rifing 
gradually north-weft till it joins the high lands of 
Glocefterflfire. . 


DIVISIONS OF THE COUNTY, 

In fpeaking of this county, it is ufual to feparate 
it into two diftridts, viz.—South Wiltlhire and 
North Wiltftiirc; and the divilion is generally 
made, by fuppofing an call and weft line palling 
through the county at or near -Devizes, thereby lea¬ 
ving Marlborough-Downs rti North Wilijhire\ but in 
treating of the county agriculturally^ it will make a 
more natural divifion to draw an irregular line 
round the foot of the chalk hills, from their entrance 
into the north-eaft part of the county from Berk- 
Ihire, to their fouth-weft termination at Maiden- 
Bradley, thereby comprehending the whole of Wilt- 
fhire Downs, with their interfefting vallics and fur¬ 
rounding verges, under the name of “ South Wilt- 
Ihire,” or, perhaps more properly fpeaking, ‘^South- 
eaft Wiltlhire,” and calling the refidue of the county 

North Wiltlhire,” or, more properly, ** North- 
weft Wiltlhire.** 

The natural appearance, as well as the agricultu¬ 
ral application ot the two parts of the county, well 
warrant this divilion into South-eaft and North- 

weft 
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weft Wiltfhire, t'ne firft conriprehending the chalk* 
hills, ufually called Wiltihire Downs, whofe general 
application is to corn-hufbandry and ftieep-walks} 
and the latter being remarkable for its rich pafture- 
land on the banks of thq Lower Avon and the 
Thames, fo famous for the feeding of cattle, and 
ftill more fo, for the pfodudlion of one of the moft 
excellent kinds of chcefe this ifland can boaft. 

As the difference in the foil, iituation, and pro- 
duiftions of the two diftridls is fo very great, it will 
be ncceflary, after premifing Ibmc general remarks 
on the whole county with refpeift to its property, 
to treat of them as two diftintft and feparate diftridls. 


GENERAL STATE OF PROPERTV. 

The greater part of this county \vas, formerly, 
and at no very remote period, in the hands of great 
proprietors. Almoft every manor had its refident 
lord, who held part of the lands in demefnc, and 
granted out the reft by copy or’leafc to under¬ 
tenants, ufually for three lives, renewable. A ftatc 
of commonage, and particularly of open common 
fields, was peculiarly fevourablc to this tenure. 

Inclofures naturally tend to its extindlion. 

The North-weft part of Wiltftiire being much, 
better -adapted to inclofures, and to fubdivifion of 
probity, than the fouth, was inclofed firft; while 

12 the 
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the South-cad or Etown dldri<d, for many reafons 
that will hereafter bf given, has undergone few in- 
clofures, and ftill fewer fubdivifions; and during 
the fame period that a great deal of the property 
of the former diftrid has been divided and fub- 
divided, and gone into the hands of the many j 
properly in the latter diftrid has been bought up 
by the great landholders, and it is now in fewer 
hands than it was in the lad century. . 

There are undoubtedly many exceptions to ‘this 
general remark, and there is in both diftrjds a g^eat 
deal of property in mortmain, belonging to churches, 
colleges, fchools, and other pious and public foun¬ 
dations, which neceffarily remains in its original 
date; but, generally fpeaking, it may be faid, that 
a great parr of .the North-wed didrid't of the county 
is poffefled by fmall prdprietors, and that by far the 
Seated part of the South-ead didrid is the pro¬ 
perty of great landholders 

Reafons will hereafter be adduced to diew, that 
this difference is the natural effed of a number of 
caufes, immediately rcfulting from the relative dif¬ 
ference in the natur? of the foil, and fituation of 
the two didrids, and which effed mud have been, 
and undoubtedly is, uniformly produced in all parts 
of the kingdom w^re the fame caufes exift.. 


I. SOUTH- 
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I. SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

The diftridr ufually called South Wilcfliire, but 
more projjerly South-eaft Wiltftiire, comprehend¬ 
ing that part of the countj; called Wilt(hirc Down%, 
is divided inwtwo principal fubdivificyis,-called 
Salilbury Plain, and Nfarlborough Downs, and con¬ 
tains in all about feven hundred and eighty fquare 
miles, or five hyndred thoufimd acres. - 

The diftant appearance of the whole is-that of a 
large elevated plain, but the furface is broken into 
numberlefs inequalities, and interfered by feveral 
deep vallics, formed by brooks or rivulets chiefly 
rifing within this diftridt, and on which the vil¬ 
lages, with very few exceptions, are fituated. 

The greatefl part of the fprings which rife in 
the part called Salilbury Plain, run fouthward or 
eaftward, and joining at or near Salilburyj near 
the fbuth-eafl: corner,of the county, make the 
river called the Wikfhire or Upper Avpn.’ Thofe 
which rife in the part called Marlborough Downs, 
join near Marlborough, and make the river called 
the Kennct, which leaves the,county at Hungerford, 
after receiving the dreams which rife in the fkdwin 
Vale. 

Soil. The foil of this didridl, though various, 
is in a certain degree uniform. The hills a re chul k, 
with its qfual accompaniment of flint. The land 
pn the (ide of the hills, from which the flints have 

been 
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been wafhed, is ufually a chalky li)am, or, rather, 
a diffolved chalk, (pjrovincially called white land) 
the flatter parts are generally a flinty loam, and the 
center of the vallies, next the rivulets, is ufually a 
bed of broken flints, cov«:red with the black earth 
walked from the hills above; and in fome of thefe, 
there are veins of peat, formed by the black earth 
without any mixture of flints. And it neceflarily 
follows, that thofe part? near the fource of the rivu¬ 
lets where the hills are the fteepelf, abound moftly 
with the white land foil, and thofe near the junftion 
of the rivulets, where the country is of courfe flat, 
left, abound moftly with the flinty loam. The 
fldes of the hills which have been the moft walked, 
are the thinneft and weakeft foil, and the level tops, 
which have been very little walked, or not walked 
at all, frequently the deepeft and ftrongefl. 

But there are fome very lingular fand-veins, run¬ 
ning through a large portioi^ of this diftrid:, which 
deferve particular notice. One very narrow, but 
very fertile vein, enters the county at Mere, on the 
borders of Dorfet'lhire, and takes a north and north- 
eaft diredion round the outfide edge of the Downs, 
keeping nearly clofe to.their foot, by way of Maiden- 
Bradley, Warminfter, Wellbury, and Lavington, 
towards Devizes, where it meets and unites with a 
jnuch wider and ftill more fertile vein, coming 
tfown the Pewfey Vale from Burbage. 


Another 
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Another veiil alfb enters the county from Dor- 
fetlhire, being the continuation of the fand-hill on 
which Shaftfbury ftands, and pafles through Don- 
head, Anfty, SwallowcIifFe, Fovant, &c*. under the 
foot of the Down, till it is flopped by the high 
ground in Burcomb Field. This vein is alfo met 
by another branch, or* rather a ridge of fand-hills, 
coming from Wefl-Knoyle by Stop-Beacon and 
Ridge, and joining the lafl-mentioned branch at 
oraiear Fovant. 

There are fome inftances of flrong clays and 
clayey loams on the Ikirts of this diflrici:, but as 
they make no part of the corn and ftiecp divifion 
of the county; and the quantity of this land is 
fm^ll, and its management is the fame as that 
pradlifed in iimilar foils in North-Wiltfture, it will 
be necdlcfs to fay more of it here. 

Thcfe foils, with all their confequent mixtures 
and variations, may be laid to conflitute the far 
greater part of this diftridt. 

Climate. 1 he climate of Wiltfliire Downs is fo 
well known for its coldnefs and keennefs, as to be 
almoft proverbial. The height of the hills, and 
their expofure to the fouth-weft wind, from the 
Briflol and Britifti Channels; the want of inclo-r 
fures in the vallies, and the draught of air that 
neceflarily follows the rivers,undoubtedly contribute 
to n ake this diftri^l healthy both for men and c^- 
Ue; but the let^t^ of the win ers confequent to 

fuch 
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fuch a fimation, is certainly unfavdurablc to many, 
of the purpofes of agrieultui-e. 


STATE OF PROPERTY. 

The regular divifion of the manors in this dif- 
trid: fliews that a great number of them were ori¬ 
ginally in one hand, and that their difpofition w'as 
a matter of choice, andmot of necefljty or accident; 
The vallies of this diftrift arc (almoft without-an 
exception) interfciSted longitudinally by rivulets. 
The fides of thefe rivulets, being the mqft eligible 
fituation for building, became of couife crowded 
Vvitb houfes as much as pollible. Thefe vallies, 
with their accompanying rivulets, (provincially 
called bourns) are frequently from three to five 
miles apart, and hills intervene between bourn and 
bourn. The (hape of manors, therefore, neceflarily 
became a narrow oblong. ,It was neceflary that 
each manor fliould have water, fhould have mea¬ 
dow ground, and ihould have wood for fuel, (pit- 
coal being very little, if at all in ufe at that tirpe.) 
The proper lituation pf the meadow ground was 
always near the river; Tor the wood, ufually on the 
$}mmit of the hills, the greatefopart of them being 
evidently piy:e covered with it, and many of thern 
arc ftill Ip, 

The natural diyifion of the manors of this diC. 
was therefore into long, narrow ftrips'frona 

river 
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rrvtfr^o'^oodf, with alright fd the ufe'of both j' anrf- 
as the difpofition of much <hf grcateft' part of ihe 
diftrid is in- thi s wav , it fhews. th a t fuc h difpofi- 
tion was the work of accommodation, given b/ ' 
the original grantors or^fiiperior lords to the gran¬ 
tees or inferior holders:'and as a further proof that 
it was fo, there are numerous inftances in this dif- 
trid, where a want of meadow, or of wood, was 
fupplied by a grant of thofetieceflary articles, taken 
out of other manors, at the diftance of feveral miles 
from the manor to which they were annexed. 

The infkix of trade and commerce, and confe- 
quently of money, has tended to the divifion of 
property, and to theincreafe of the number of fmall 
freeholders in many parts of the kingdom. Lords 
of manors, who were inclined to difpofe of their 
property, found they could make more of it by par¬ 
celling it out in fmall lots, than by felling it in en¬ 
tire manors. But this has been chiefly the cafe 
where land lay in the neighbourhood of great towns, 
and particularly where it could be applied to pafture. 

In this diftrid it has been othdwifcj the fmall 
number of great towns in.the fouth-eaft part of 
Wilts; the difficulty of raiflog quick fences in high 
and expofed fituationsj the inaptitude of the land 
to turn into [Xtfturc; and, above all, the indivili- 
bility of the manors occafioned by their aukward 
(liape, and the detached fituation of the feveral 
pieces compofing each eftatej the difficulty of get¬ 
ting 
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ting rid of the common rights ovcf the lands, and 
of courfe the impoflibility of making much im¬ 
provement in their value, feem to be the principal 
rcafons that’ very few manors have been difmem- 
bered, and fold off among final] freeholders. 

The rcfidence of fo many of the f)rincipal land¬ 
owners in the county, on a'ceount of its reputed 
good air, and its eligibility for fporting, has alfo 
contributed in a great degree to prevent any great 
difmemberment of property. 


STATE OF FARMS. 

The introduQiion of the common-field hulban- 
dry feems to have been very flow and progreflive. 
The difperfed fituation and fmallnefs of the pieces 
of the common-field lands now in cultivation, evi¬ 
dently (hew that the occupiefs began with tilling a 
Angle acre, (viz. one day’s work for a plough) or 
perhaps only half an acre, each; and that as a want 
of corn increafed their cultivation, until they had 
cultivated all that was moft proper for that pur- 
pofe, ftill leaving thofg parts which were le/s Jit for 
thst plcugbt or mft diftant from borne^ in a conftan^ 
ftate of commonage, but by mutual agreement 
keeping'the cattle out of cultivated parts till after 
harveft. 

This was the origin of common fields, 

By 
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By the iame S^ind of mutual agreement, they ftiut 
up, and in feme cafes inclofed, fuch parts of their 
common pajiures which were moft proper to mow for 
hay, dividing them into certain fpecifiC. quantities, 
either by land-marks, or by lot, for mowings and 
fuffering the common herd of cattle to feed them 
again as foon as the hhy was carried offj till it was 
time to lay them up for a new crop. 

This was the origin of common meadows. 

And thefe mutual agreements, originally founded 
in neceflity, became, when approved by the lords, 
and obferved for a length of time by the tenants, 
what are called " Cuftom of Manors,” conftituting 
the very cflence of the Court Baron or Manorial 
Court; by which both lord and tenants were, and 
are ftill bound ; and of which, though the lord or 
his fteward is tht judge, the tenants are the jury, the 
cuftom of the manor equally binding both. 

The reafons why fp little alteration has taken 
place in the property of the lands in this diftridt, 
has been already given, fo far as it relates to the 
land-owners; but there muft have been fome rea¬ 
fons on the part of the occupiers, why, notwith- 
ftanding fuch great improvepients have been made' 
in other parts of the kingdom, by the abolition of 
common-field hufbandry, (or, as it is called in Wilt- 
Ihire, « Tenantry,”) and bringing the difperfed 
properties of each perfon into fewer pieces, freed 
from all rights of commonage, (or, as it is called 

in 
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in Wihihirc, putting the linds in fy 

few alterations of thjt kind have taken plactfM'i 
difti ict abounding t^ith intelligent, wcil-infomwd 
•farmers, antf they dclerve particular confideration. 
For it is a fad, that thoijgh the modern improve¬ 
ments in hufbandry cannot be adopted /e a»jf extent, 
inlands lying in a flare of tenantry, yet a full half 
of the manors of this di/lriclareflill fubjcdl, either 
wholly or in part, to the fame abfiyd cufloms of 
commonage as they were two hundred years ago.* 

T/>e prefent Dif,rilulm of the Lands in ibis Difrisi 
m.iy, in general, be divided into Two Kinds: 
sii. I'he farms in fevera/ty (or thofe not fubjed to 
I ;hts of common.) Thcfe arc in general from 
iojI. to 300I. per annum: in fome inftances 
lower than tool, but few fo high as 400I. 

2d. The tenantry yard-lands (or cuflomary tene¬ 
ments) which are ftill fubjed to rights of com¬ 
mon. Thefe' arc in general from 1 81 . to 25I, 
per annum; fome as high as 40I. per annum j 
great numbers of which are Hill occupied Jingly, 
although confolidations of them are every day 
taking place. 


ANCIENT Distribution of the district. 

The ancient diftribution of thegreateft part-of 
this diflridl was in the-following ways.. . 


In 
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In.gci^raJr^hcTC was in ^ach ipaqor.<»?e.||re^ 
fo/xn.-called the ILord’s Farm, which ufually had 
tu lands in feveraky, and diftW): from the tenants. 

The reft of the manor, called the Tenantry Parc,, 
was divided into fmall copyhold tenements or 
farms, called " Yard-Lands;” each of which was 
originally marly of tqual value^ and enjoyed equal 
rights of commonage. 

Thefe tenants fent theif fheep to one common 
flock, where they were kept by a common (hep- 
herd ; and their cows and plough oxen to a common 
herd, where they were kept by a common herdfman. 

As the neceflity of a common fhecp-flock ft ill 
continues for the lake of manuring the common- 
field lands, a confiderable part of thefo fmall pro¬ 
perties, called Yard-Lands, are ftill occupied in 
their original ftate of commonage, although the 
tenure of them is in many inftances changed from 
copyhold, fome to leales for lives, fome fallen into 
the lord’s hands and left at rack rents, and fome 
fold off in fee, and frequently many of them oc¬ 
cupied by one perfon. 

The value of thefe yard-lands is different in 
different parts of this diftridt, as is already ftated, 
and of courfc the quantity of land in each varies 
very confiderably. There are many inftances 
where a yard-land of about 20I. per annum con¬ 
tains about two, acres of meadow land, eighteen 
acres of arable, (frequently in eighteen or twenty 

pieces) 
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pieces) and a right on the common fields, common 
meadows, and other ^.commonable places, for per¬ 
haps forty Iheep, and as many cattle as they can 
winter with'the fodder growing on the premifes. 

Inconveniendes attending jt .—Much of the fingu- 
larity of the occupation of the lands in this diftrid 
arifes from its natural fituation. The fliape of the 
manors being, as was formerly explained, generally 
a narrow oblong, and ^frequently with the houfes 
and buildings at one end, there are many inftances 
where manors are near three miles long, and little 
more than half a mile wide. 

The application of the land is alfnoft uniform. 
The common meadows, of zvbicb the great eft part 
are zvatered, immediately adjoin the river: the 
houfes and fmall inclofures as near to it as poflible. 
Next follows the arable land, until the land be¬ 
comes too fteep or too thin to plough, and then the 
fheep and cow downs, and frequently the woods at 
the extremity of the manor, and adjoining the 
downs or woods of the manors in the oppofite 
bourn. 

In fome inftanccs, particularly where the bourns 
approach their jundlions, and fometimes at the , 
heads of the bourns, the lands belonging to each 
manor are partly on one fide of the Village, and 
partly on the other, whereby the occupation is ren¬ 
dered more convenient j but thefe infiances are 
comparatively few. 


The 
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The difficulties attending the inclofing or even 
laying in feveralty, the commonable lands lb pecu¬ 
liarly fituated as great part the diftridl is, will 
be afterwards explained. 


GENERAL CUSTOM Qf FEEDING THE COMMON- 
ABLE LANDS. 

The cuftom of feeding jche commonable lands 
values in different parts of this diftridf, as well as 
the quantity of flock each commoner (or occupier 
of a yard-land) has a right to put; but in general 
it is as follows: 

Sheep commons .—The common Iheep down is 
open for the common flock during fummer and 
autumn. The unfown field (or fummer field) is 
open till it is all ploughed for wheat. The Iheep 
have then only the down, till the harvefl is over 
and the other fields are clear. They then have 
thofc fields and the down until the winter obliges 
the owners to give them hay. Until this period 
they are folded on the arable fields in a common 
fold: but when they begin to eat hay, every com¬ 
moner finds his own fold ahd his own hay; the 
common fliephcrd feeding arid penning the whole. 
When the ewes are near yeaning, the ow ners take 
them home to their inclofed meadows; *and by the 
time all the ewes have yeaned, the water meadows 
are ready to take them to grafs. 


In 
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In fome inftanccs, the M'ater meadows are com¬ 
mon for the flieep flock; in others, they are pri-^ 
-vate property. 

When feeding the water meadows, the flieep arc 
penned on the barley land; and by the time the 
water mead graft is eatcri, and the barley fown, the 
fummer field (efpecially if fown with ray-graft} is 
ready to receive the fheep, where they generally 
ftay till near (hear-time, and then go to the down 
until the ftubble fields are broken, at which time 
(perhaps about the middle of September) they 
ufually put the rams to the ewes. Thefe rams arc 
provided, and the common fliephcrd paid, at the 
joint expence of the commoners. 

As in this flate of commonage (where there muft 
neceflarily be a great fcarcity of winter food) it is 
necelTary to reduce this (heep flock before winter, 
it is puftomary to fell off the old ewes and the we¬ 
ther lambs about Michaelmas, and put out the ewe 
lambs to winter, either on-pafture land or turnips, 
in other parts of the county, and frequently in the 
adjacent counties. 

Thefe iambs are ufcally put out from the loth 
of Odober to the 5J:h of April, and the price is 
feldom lower than ♦ 5s. and in fome inftances this 
year has been as high as 8s. for that And 

yet after this redudion of flock, the common-field 
faftners of this diftrid arc frequently obliged to buy 
hay for the reft, which they are often under the ne- 
ceflity of fetching from ten to fifteen miles. Cm 
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Cow commons .—Cow commons (calledcow downs) 
are frequent in the undivid(;d parts of this diftridt, 
but not general. They were more general formerly 
than now, many of them having been, at diligent 
times, turned into flie^p commons by confent of 
the commoners, Thcfe cow downs are ufually 
the beft and moft level parts of the down lands, 
and are fometimes worth from 5s. to near ips. 
per acre. ^ • , 

. The common herd of cow's ufually begin to feed 
the cow downs early in May, (ufually Holy-Rood 
Day) and finilh when the fields are clear of corn. 
At the beginning and end of the feafon, they are 
driven to the aown in the morning, and brought 
back in the evening; but in the heat of fum- 
mer, they are only kept on the down during the 
night, and in the morning they arc brought back ■ 
into the villages, where they feed the lanes and 
fmall marihes by tlK river fide (if fuch there be) 
till after the evening milking. When the ftubble 
fields are open, the cows have a right to feed them 
jointly with the fliee" and if ‘there arc common 
meadows (whether wu.ered meadows or not) they 
have an exclufive right fo* feed them, tilt the end 
of the commoning feafon (ufually St. Martin’s Day, 
1 ith November, O. S.) when the ow'ners take them 
home to the ft raw-yards. After the cows leave 
the cow down to go into the ftubble fields, it be¬ 
comes common for the ftieep flock, during all or 

VOL. VII. K a certain 
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a certain part of the winter, when it is again laid 
up for the cows. 


W'ATER MEADOWS. 

There is, perhaps, no part of this kingdom, 
where the fyftem of watering meadows is fo well 
underftood, and carried to fo great perfedlion, as 
in this diftricl. This, which is fo juftly called by 
Mr. Kent " the greateft and moft valuable of all 
“ improvements,” was introduced into this 

diftrid in the latter end of the laft, and the begin¬ 
ning of this century. Many of the moft valuable 
and beft-formed meadows, particularly in the 
Uyley Bourn^ were made under the diredions of 
one farmer Baverftock, of Stockton, between the 
year 1700, and the year 1705. And at prefent 
there is fcarcely a river or brook in the diftrid, 
that is not applied in fome way or other to this 
purpofe. 

An imperfed fcheme of watering had undoubt¬ 
edly been pradifed before that period. Perhaps, 
indeed, its introdudiori into this diftrid is almoft: 
coeval with that of folding ftieep, with which it is 
intimately conneded. But the regular mode, in 
which both fyftcms are now conduded, is certainly 
not very ancient. Many old farmers, who have 

died 
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died within the memory of man, remembered when 
neither of the fyftcms was conduded on any regu¬ 
lar plan. 

Theory of xvater-meadems. —The idea of watering * 
meadows, fo far as it relays to bringing the water 
upon the land^ was taken from nature. It muft have 
been always obferved* that winter floods produced 
fertility, provided the water did not remain too long 
on the land. The idea of .taking the water ^ the 
the land at 'will, and bringing it on again at will, is 
the efled of art-, and the knowledge of the proper 
time to do this, the efted of obfervation. 

A water meadow is a hot-bed for grafs. In what 
manner water ads upon land, fo as to produce a 
premature vegetation, before natural vegetation be¬ 
gins, is a philofophical problem, which it is not a 
farmer’s province to folve. It was fufficient for 
him to know that the fad was lb, Obfervation on 
the effeds of water fo brought on, foon ftiewed them 
at what period its good effeds ceafed, and when it 
began to do mifehief. This obfervation, therefore, 
regulated the time of keeping the water on the 
land—and as this period was different, on different 
kinds of land, and at different feafons of the year, 
it became neceflary that they fliould have fuch a 
command of the water,as to take it ^immediately, 
as foon as they found the ftate of the land required 
it. This, by degrees, produced that regular diC- 
pofition of the w'ater carriages and water drains, 

K 2 which. 
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which, in a wcll-laid-out meadow, bring on and 
carry off the water a^ fyftematically as the arteries 
and veins do the blood in the human body. 

As water’meadows are totally unknown in many 
parts of the kingdom, and but very partially known 
in others, it may not be thought improper, in an 
agricultural account of South-Wiltflrire, to fpeak a 
little more full) on their nature and properties. 
If it Ihould tend to excite the fame improvement 
in other counties, one of the great objects of the 
inftitution of the Board of Agriculture will be an- 
fwered. 

Nature and properties of water meadows. —^It has 
been already premifed, that the principle of a water 
meadow, is the power of bringing on and carrying 
off the water at pleafure. And provided this great 
objeft can be accomplilhed, it is not material what 
the fliape of a water-meadow is, or that the difpo- 
fition of the trenches (provincially “ the works of 
the meadows”) ftiould be uniform. But as very 
little land can be entirely commanded by water, un- 
lefs its inequalities are reduced by manual labour, 
k has been found convenient to adopt two different 
kinds of water meadows, one for land lying on de¬ 
clivities, and which muft in general be watered from 
fprings or fmall brooks, and the other for low land 
near rivers, to be watered from thofe rivers. 

The firft kind is called, in Wiltlhire, ** catch- 
"work meadowsf and the latter "flowing mea- 

“ dowV* 
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" dows.” The latter are by far the moft general in 
this diftrid. 

It is impoffible to give any intelligible, written 
defcription of the mode of making* thefe mea¬ 
dows. This operation rnuft be feen to be properly 
underftood. 

Catch-work meadmSs defcribed .—But to elucidate 
the diftindion between the two kinds of meadow, 
and to give fomc idea wlvit are the fituations in 
which they may be introduced, it may be neceflary 
to remark, that the “ catch-work meadow”* is 
made by turning a fpring, or fmall ftream, along 
the fide of a hill, and thereby watering the land 
between the New Cut, (or as it is provincially 
called, the Main Carriage) and the original water- 
courfc, which now becomes the “ main drain.” 
This is fometimes done in particular inftances, 
merely by making the new cut level, and flopping 
it at the end, fo that when it is full the water may 
run out at the fide, and flood the land below it. 
But as the water would foon ceafe to run equally for 
any great length, and would wafli the land out in 
gutters, it has been found neceflary to cut fmall 
parallel trenches or carriage^, at diftances of twenty 
or thirty feet, to catch the water again, and each 
of thefe being likewife ftopt at its end, lets the 

water 


* The « catch.work meadows” are the land that are To common 
•n the fides of the hills in Devonlhire. 
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water over its fide, and diftributes it until it is 
caught by the next, aiid fo on over all the interme¬ 
diate beds to the main drain at the bottom of the 
'meadow, which receives the water, and carries it 
on to water another meadow below; or, if it can 
be fo contrived, another part of the fame meadow 
on a lower level. 

To draw the water out of thele parallel trenches 
or carriages, and lay the intermediate beds dry, a 
narrow deep drain crolfes them at right angles, at 
about every nine or ten poles length, and leads 
from the main carriage at top to the main drain 
at the bottom of the meadow. 

When this meadow is to be watered, the ends of 
the carriages adjoining the crofs-drains are ftopt 
with turf dug on the fpot, and the water is thrown 
over as much of the meadow as it will cover well at 
a time, which the watermen called a "pitch of 
work j and when it is necelTary to lay this pitch 
dry, they take out the turves, and let the water into 
the drains, and proceed to water another pitch. 

This kind of water meadow is feldom expenlive: 
the ftream of water being ufually fmall and ma¬ 
nageable, few hatches dre: neceflary; and the land 
lying on a declivity, much lefs manual labour is re¬ 
quired to throw the water over it regularly, and 
particularly to get it off again, than in the flowing 
meadows. The expcnce of making fuch a mea¬ 
dow is ufually from three to five pounds per acre; 

the 
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the improvement frequently from fifteen (hillings 
an acre to at lead forty. The annual expence of 
keeping up the works and watering the meadow, 
which is ufually done by the acre, fekJom fo high, 
as 7s. 6d. per acre. 

Flawing meadows dejrribed .—The other kind of 
water meadows, viz, thofe ufually called " Flowing 
“ Meadows," require much more labour and fyftem 
in their formation. The .land applicable to this 
pyrpofc being frequently a flat morafs, the firft ob- 
jed to be confidcred is, how the water is to be got off 
when once brought on; and in fuch fituations this 
can feldom be done, without throwing up the land 
in high ridges, with deep drains between them. 

A main carriage being then taken out of the river 
at a higher level, fo as to command the tops of 
ihefe ridges, the water is carried by fmall trenches, 
or carriages along the top of each ridge, and by 
means of moveable flops of earth, is thrown over on 
each fide, and received in the drains below, from 
whence it is colledcd into a main drain, and car¬ 
ried on to water other meadows,, or other parts of 
the fame meadow below. One tier of thefe ridges 
being ufually watered at .once, is ufually called 
” a pitch of workand it* is ufual to make the 
ridges thirty or forty feet wide, or, if water is abun¬ 
dant, perhaps fixty feet, and nine or ‘ten poles in 
length, or longer, according to th? flrength and 
plenty of the water. 


It 
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It is obvious from this defcription, that as the 
water in this kind of meadow is not ufed again 
and again, in one pitch, as in the catch meadows, that 
•this method*is only applicable to large dreams, or 
to valleys fubjedt to floods; and as thefe ridges 
muft be formed by manual labour, ,thc expcnce of 
this kind of meadow muft ntceflarily exceed the 
more Ample method firft deferibed: and the 
hatches that are neceflaty to manage and temper 
the water on rivers, muft be much more expenfiye 
than thofc on fmall brooks. 

The cxpcnce, therefore, of the firft making fuch 
a meadow as this is, will be from twelve pounds to 
twenty pounds per acre, according to the difficulty 
of the ground, and the quantity of hatch work re¬ 
quired; but the improvement in the value of the 
land by this operation is aftonifhing. The ahjlrabi 
value of a good meadow of this kind may fairly 
be called three pounds per acre; but its value, when 
taken as part of a farm, and particularly of a fheep- 
hreeding farm, is almoft beyond computation; and 
when fuch a meadow is once made, it may be faid to 
be made for ever, the whole expcnce of keeping up 
the works, and watering- it frequently, not exceed¬ 
ing five Ihillings per acre yearly, and the expcnce 
of the hatches, if well done at firft, being a mere 
trifle for a number of years afterwards. 

Suppofed quantity of water meadows in ibis difiriSi, 
The number of acres of land in this diftri£iy imder 

this 
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this kind of management, has been computed, and 
with a tolerable degree of accuracy, to be between 
15 and 20,000 acres. 

Indeed, it has been found fo very beneficial, that • 
very few fpots of land capable of being watered, 
remain otherwife, unlefs where fome water-mill 
ftands in the way, or’where fome perfon who has 
the command of the water abovey refufes to let it be 
taken out of its natural courfe to water the lands 
below. 

Some new meadow's might be made, and very 
great and beneficial alterations made in the old 
ones, if fome plan could be adopted to get the com¬ 
mand of water where neceflary for this purpofe, 
and particularly in the cafe of water mills. A 
remedy for this will be afterwards propofed. 

Water meadows do not make a country unhealthy.-— 
It has been alledged by thofe who know very little 
of water meadows, that they render the country un- 
wholefome by making the water ftagnant. Daily 
obfervation proves the fad to be otherwife in Wilu 
Ihire; and the reafon is obvious.. It has been al¬ 
ready faid, that a water meadow is a ** hot-bed 
(ox grafsj” the adion of*fhe water on the land 
excites a fermentation\ that fermentation would cer¬ 
tainly in time end in a putrefaSim: but the mo¬ 
ment putrefadion begins, vegetation ends. Every 
farmer knows the commencement of this putre¬ 
fadion, by the feum the w ater leaves on the land; 

and 
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and if the water is not then inftantly taken off, the 
grafs will rot, and his meadow be fpoiled for the 
feafon. The very principle of water meadows 
• will not permit water to be ftagnant in a water- 
mead country; it muft be always kept in adlion to 
be of any fervice: befides, many of. the beft water 
meadows were, in their original ftate, a ftagnant, 
unwholefome morafs. 

The draining fuch Ignd, and making it fo firm 
that the water may be taken off at will, muft: con¬ 
tribute to the healthinefs of the country, inftcad of 
injuring it. 

Great advantages from water meadows .—It is fre¬ 
quently aflccd how it comes to pafs, that although 
water meadows are fo ufeful as to be almoft indif- 
penfablc in South-Wiltlhire, yet in other counties 
- where they arc not known, that want of them is not 
felt; nay, that there are even in this diftridl many 
parilhes which have none, and where the farmers 
even breed lambs without them? To this I anfwcr, 
that the fair queftion is not, " How do other coun¬ 
ties do without them ?” but " how could the far- 
** mers of this diftrid, who are happy enough to 
have water meadows,‘purfue their prefent fyftcm 
** of flieep-breeding, if‘thofe meadows were taken 
** away?”—a fyftem which I do not hefitatc to fay, 
is more profitable to themfelves, their landlords, and 
the community at large, than any other that could 
be fubftituted in its room; and perhaps this queftion 

cannot 
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cannot be anfwered better, than by exhibiting the 
contraft between thofe who have w'ater meadows, 
and thofe who have none, in the fame diftridt. 

Every farmer who keeps a flock of ‘fheep, and 
particularly a breeding flock, in fo cold and late- 
fpringing a diftridt as South-Wilts, knows and feels 
the confequcnces of tfic month of April. “ That 
month between hay and gra/s, in which he who has 
not water meadow for his, ewes and lambs, fre- 
quently has nothing!" The ewes will bring a very 
good lamb with hay only; perhaps a few turnips 
are preferved for the lambs, which, in a very fa¬ 
vourable feafon, may laft them through March; 
but if they are then obliged to go to hay again, the 
ewes (brink their milk, the lambs “ pitch and get 
ftunted,” and the beft fummer food will not reco¬ 
ver them. To prevent this, recourfe is had to 
feeding the grafs of thofe dry meadows that are in¬ 
tended for hay, the young clovers, and frequently 
the young wheat; in fadf, every thing that is green. 
—And who will pretend to eftimate, what is the 
lofs that a farmer fuffers by this expedient? 

Management of water meadows .—The manage¬ 
ment of water meadows (as ’nearly as it can be de- 
Icribed in an account necelTarily fo concife as this) 
is in the following way; 

As foon as the after-grafs is eaten ofr as bare as 
can be, the manager of the mead (provincially 
the drowner”) begins cleaning out the main drain, 

then 
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then the main carriage, and then proceeds to- 
" right up the works,” that is, to make good all 
the water carriages that the cattle have trodden 
'down, and open ail the drains they may have trod¬ 
den in, fo as to have one tier or pitch of work ready 
for “ drowning,” and which is then put under 
water (if water be plenty enough) during the time 
the drowncr is righting up the next pitch. In the 
flowing meadows this work is, or ought to be, done 
early enough in tlie autumn, to have the whole 
mead ready to catch, if poffibic, “ the firftfloods after 
“ Michaelmas," the water being then “ thick and 
good,” being the flrfl vvafliing of the arable land 
on the lidcs of the chalk hills, as well as of the dirt 
from the roads, &c. 

The length of this autumn watering cannot al¬ 
ways be determined, as it depends on fituations and 
circumftances; but if water can be commanded in 
plenty, the rule is to give^ it a ” thorough good 
foaking" at firft, perhaps a fortnight or three 
weeks, with a dry interval of a day or two, and 
fometimes two fortnights, with a dry interval of a 
week, and then the works are made as dry as pofli- 
ble, to encourage the growth of the grafs. This 
ftrft foaking is to make the land fink and pitch clofe 
together; a circumftance of great confequence, not 
only to the quantity but to the quality of the grafs, 
and particularly to encourage the (hooting of the 
new roots which the grafs is continually forming, 
to fupporc the forced growth above. 
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While the grafs grows freely, a frelh watering is 
not wanted, but as foon as it flags, the watering 
may be repeated for a few days at a time, whenever 
there is an opportunity of getting Abater, always* 
keeping this fundamental rule in view, “ to mak* 
" the meadows as dry as pojjible between every water- 
“ and to "flop the water the moment the ap- 
*'■' pearance of any feum on the land fljews that it has 
already bad poater enough.'I 
•Some meadows that will bear the water three 
weeks in Odlober, November, or December, will, 
perhaps, not bear it a week in February or March, 
and fometimes fcarcely two days in April or May. 

In the catch meadows watered by fprings, the 
great objedi is to keep the “ works of them” as 
dry as poflible between the intervals of watering; 
and as fuch fituations are feldom alfcdfed by floods, 
and generally have too little water, care is neceflPary 
to make the moft of fhe water by catching and re- 
ufingit as often as poflible; and as the top works of 
every tier or pitch will be liable to get more of the 
water than thofe lower down, care fliould be taken 
to give it to the latter a longer time, fo as to make 
them as equal as poflible. . 

Cujiom of feeding meadows with ffjeep. —It has al¬ 
ready been faid, that the great objecSi in this dit- 
tri<a of an early crop of water meadow grafs, is to 
enable the farmer to breed early Iambs. 


As 
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As foon as the lambs are able to travel with the 
ewes, (perhaps about the middle of March) they 
begin to feed the water meadows. Care is, or 
• ought to be*taken, to make the meadows as dry as 
poflible for fome days before the flieep are let in. 

The grafs is hurdled oat daily in portions, ac¬ 
cording to what the number‘of flicep can eat in u 
day, to prevent their trampling the reft; at the 
fame time, leaving a feiv open fpaces in the hurdles 
for the lambs to get through, and feed forward* in 
the frelh grafs. One acre of good grafs will be 
fufficicnt for five hundred couples for a day. 

On account of the quicknefs of this grafs, it is 
not ufual to allow the ewes and lambs to go into it 
with empty bellies, nor before the dew is off in 
the morning. 

The hours of feeding are ufually from ten or 
eleven o’clock in the morning to about four or five 
in the evening, when the Ihcrp arc driven to fold; 
the fold being generally at that time of the year 
(as has been mentioned before) on the barley fallow. 
And the great objetfi: is to have water-mead grafs, 
fufficicnt for the ewes, and lambs, till the barley 
fowing is ended. 

Meadows laid up for hay .—As foon as this firft 
crop of grafs is eaten off by the ewes and lambs, 
the water is immediately thrown over the mea¬ 
dows, (at this time of the year two or three days 
•ver “ each pitch” is generally fufficicnt) and it is 

then 
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then made perfedly dry, and laid up for a hay crop. 
Six weeks are ufually fufficient for the growth of 
the crop. It feldom requires eight; and there 
have been inftances of great crops being produced 
in five. 

, • 

Nature of ■water meadow hay. —The hay of water 
meadows, being frequently large and coarfe in its 
nature, it is necelTary to cut it young; and if made 
well, it then becomes of a, peculiarly nourifliing 
milfc:y quality, either for ewes or dairy cows. 

The water meadows arc laid up for a fecond 
crop, in fame infiances \ but this is only ufual when 
hay is fcarce: not that it is fuppofed to hurt the 
land, but the hay is of that herbaceous foft na¬ 
ture, and takes fo long time in drying, that it is 
feldom well made. It is ufually of much greater 
value to be fed -with dairy cows. And for that 
purpofe a flufti of after-grafs, fo early and fo rank, 
will be precifely of the fame comparative fervice to 
the dairy, as the fpring*feed has been deferibed to 
be for ewes and lambs. 

The cows remain in the meadow.s till the drowner 
begins to prepare for the winter watering. 

iVater meadows Jafe forjhee'p in Springs but will rot 
them in autumn. —Water meadows are reckoned to 
be perfedlly fafe for flieep in the fpring, even upon 
land that would rot iheep if it were not watered, 
but in the autumn the beft water meadows are fup¬ 
pofed to be dangerous. This is at prefent an in¬ 
explicability 
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expllcability in the operations of nature, and a dif- 
covery of the reafon might perhaps lead, in fome 
meafure, to a difeovety of the caufes of the rot in 
flieep. But the drcumftance itfelf is rather an ad¬ 
vantage, than a difadvantagc, to this diftridt, as it • 
obliges the farmers to keep a few dairy cows to feed 
the water meadows in auturtin, and to provide ar¬ 
tificial grafles, or other green crops for their flteep, 
during that period. , 

Preper foils for water meadows .—■'From what, has 
been fo repeatedly urged, on the neceflity of making 
water meadows dry, as well as W'et, every reader 
muft have inferred the advantage of having them, 
if pofliblc, on ” warm ahforbent bottom.”* 

The bottom or fub-foil of a water mead, is of 
much more confequcnce than the quality or the 
depth of the top foil. 

Not but that land on peaty or clay bottoms m.iy 
be confiderably improved by watering; and'there 
are many good water mea'dows on fuch foils, but 
they are not fo defirable on account of the difficulty 
of draining the. water out of them, and making 
them firm enough to bear treading. 


* There is a ftriking proof of the truth of this remark, in the 
water meadows near Hungerford, and particularly at Standen. Al¬ 
though they al'e.lsud out in no regubr plan, and in many infbmcei 
there are no drains to empty the water carriages, yet the gravel bot¬ 
tom is fo very abfarbent, that the water will ibak out in a few hours, 
and the meadows be left as dry as if they were watered on the moft 
lyilematic plan. And few meads in the county produce better crops 
ether of ipring feed or of hay. 
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A loofe gravel, or what, perhaps, is ftill better, t 
bed of broken flints, with lijtle or no intermixture 
of earth, wherever it can be obtained, is the moft 
defirable bottom. 

On many of the bell water-meadows in this dit- 
tridf, where the bottom is a warm, abforbent gra¬ 
vel, or rather a bed of broken flints; the foil is not 
fix inches deep, and that depth is quite fit fficient, in 
thofe feafons’when water is plenty, as the graft will 
root in the warm gravel in preference to the befl: 
top-foil whatever, and fuch meadows always pro¬ 
duce the earlicft graft in the fpring. Nor is it fo 
very material, of what kinds of-grajfes the herbage 
is compofed, when the meadow is made. That 
kind will always predominate, which agrees beft with 
the foil and the water, provided the fupply of water 
be regular and conftant every winter, otherwife that 
kind will predominate which will bear wet and dry, 
and fome of the worlS: grafifes, in their native ftate, 
will become the beft when made fucculent by plenty 
of water. , 

[Note. Here follows a copious'OilTeitation on the Culture of 
Arable Lands in this diftrifi:, v^ch it would be acceptable to 
many readers to havq inferted; but our iinuts forbid a complete 
infeition in this place, and an abridgment would be difficult with¬ 
out doing injofike to the Hull and connexion of the very ingemous 
anthor.] 
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comparison between DRTM.-HOSBA'NDRY 
AND BROAD-CAST. 

It is not for me to decide on a ftibje<51:, on which 
both the bed writers and the bed farmers in the 
kingdom, have fo long b^en divided in opinion; 
viz. “ Whether thedrill-hdlbandiyis or is not fu- 
” perior to the broad-cad?” They have both, un¬ 
doubtedly, their merits, or neither of them would 
have been fo long, and fo ably defended. Dif¬ 
ferent foils and fituations require different manage¬ 
ment. Why may not fome be particularly adapted 
to one kind of hufbandry, and fome to the other ? 
What are the Wiltlhire drag ploughs, but imper- 
fe(d drill ploughs? And if the Hr;, ^ ' -rhs Iv.ve 
been found, by thirty years experif hivi 

downs, to have infured good dout cUan crops ot 
wheat, furely the application of a drill-box to the 
very fame injlrument, fo as to depodt all the corn at 
one depth, mud be an improvement. So much for 
the down land. As for the fand land, the greated 
enemies cf drill-ploughs allow their ufe in land in 
which the feeds ot .tu vvccds being fore to vegetate, 
repeated hoeings are ’neceflary to prevent their 
choaking the corn. If there be any who doubt it, 
the fand veins of Wiltlhire will convince them; 
but they muld come foon. In feven years time, or 
left, if the land can be put into feveralty, they will, 
in all probability, fcarcely find a broad-cafi fand^ 
farmer va. the county. 


Ftrhapa 
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Pc/haps Jlmtg clays mzy /urnifh objedions to 
drilling, and particuIarLy to drilling wheat. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the rcafons given for drilling upon 
Wiltftiire hills do not apply to land of this de4 
fcription; nor does fuch land require hoeing, like 
the faiidy foils* But it'Ought to be confidered, that 
nature fupplies the ule of the drill-plough in ftrong 
clays, efpecially under their favourite crop—‘ wheat.’ 
The clods, at .the time of fowing, are a gage to de- 
twmincthe proper depth of every wheat corn; and 
the pulverization of thofe clods by the winter frofts 
and the March winds, is the hoeing of nature, in- 
ftead of that of art-, and as in fuch foils the weeds 
a'-e 'MO ^ew, and grow too flow’, to do any mifchieiQ 
no otner hoeing is in general vvantcdi 

Jt may be that time and experience will 

one day decide this argument; but rcafon muft 
alfo be called in to determine how.far the influence 
of particularfleaflons rrviv affett experiments in par¬ 
ticular year^. It is, this influence, and not want of 
obfervation in farmers ' has hitherto prevented, 
and will always prevcm, agriculture from being re¬ 
duced to one general invariable flyfletH'. " What is 
“ right one year, and even fox years together, may an- 
“ other year be wrong;” and that farmer who hap¬ 
pens to fuffer feverely by purfuing a rdghtflyjiem in 
a wrong year, is fliy of it for ever after; efpecially 
if he has fuffered by deviating from any old mode, to 
■which a popular opinion has been long attached. 

L 2 In 
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In this cafe, he not only fulFers the lofs of his pro¬ 
perty, but is fure to be laughed at by all his neigh¬ 
bours, and even by his own labourers. 

' In many of the light lands, where ploughing is 
very little required, unlefsjto deftroy the weeds, Mr. 
Cooke’s inftrument, called' a fcuffler, which will 

a 

clean five or fix acres of land per day, has been 
ufcd with great fuccefs, and particularly prepara¬ 
tory to drilling. But 'this inftrument is not yet 
enough known, to be in general ufe. 

As to the proper depth of ploughing, Wiltftiire 
farmers are particularly cautious not to plough le- 
low the top foil. Wherever there is a vein of rubbly 
chalk, or fmall broken flints, immediately under 
the top foil, they look upon them to be literally 
the drofs of the landand that, if they arc 
ploughed up, they are poifon.” Many inftances 
are ftiewn, where land of this kind ploughed too 
deep (frequently Angle acres in large tenantry fields) 
upwards of twenty years ago, has not yet recovered 
its former goodnefs. And to preferve this top foil 
as deep as poflible, the beft farmers will not permit 
the Surface flints to be picked off for the roads, for 
fear of making the land both lighter and thinner- 
But in the /and veins, where there is a great depth 
of top foil,’efpecialiy about Lavington, it is not 
uncommon to plough very deep; and frequently 
have a fecond plough following in the furrow of 
the firft, lb as to throw up new foil, and bury that 
which is fuppofed to be exhaufted. 
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CATTLE USED IN PLOUGHING. 

Oxen are not in general uie in this diftridt; and 
in fonac parts of it, perhaps, not fo much as for^ 
merly, when there were rpore common cow-downs; 
and it is very jnohabic.’that the ^adual dccrcafc of 
cow'-downs, whic h will be the confcquence of the 
lands being put into fcvcrulty, will tend gradually 
to reduce tha ufe of oxen, cfpecially in the hilly 
plrts of this dinrid. And although thofe downs 
might, in many cafes, be much more profitably ap¬ 
plied to the keeping of working oxen than cows; 
yet, if the prefent rage for fine Ihccp continues, 
every other kind of flock mull give way to them, 
and as foon as the cows are driven off the downs, 
the oxen muft immediately follow. 

In thefaid veins, where the land runs kindly to 
pafture, the putting the common-fields in fevcralty 
will, perhaps, have the contrary effed. It is not 
that the arguments, which have been fo often and 
fo fuccefsfully ufed on the comparative advantages 
of ufing oxen inftead of horfes, are not known, or 
not underflood, in Wiltflurc. There are local rea- 
fons peculiar to many parts of this diftrid, which 
will prevent oxen from coming into general ufe. 
The firfl and principal is, the preftnt Jcarcity of 
inclofed pajiure land, and the inaptitude of a large 
portion of the foil of the diflrift to make more. 
The next is, the peculiar difficulty of ufing them on 
« the 
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the public roads, on account of the diflance of tpany 
farms from a market^ the fteepnefs of the hills^ 
and the flintinefs of the roads. This laft reafon 
rieceffarily obliging every farmer, who carries corn 
to market, to keep at leajlfix, borfes, the ufe of oxen 
is, in a great meaffire, fuperfeded anftong the [mall 
farmers; and the large ones are, unfortunately, not 
only in Wiltfliire, but in moft other counties, too 
fond of large fine borfes, 5»nd their men too fond bf 
Ihcwing them, to give them up readily for oxen. 
There are, however, fome ‘exceptions to this re¬ 
mark. Some of the moft intelligent farmers per- 
fevere in the ufe of oxen, and find them (efpecially 
fince they have exchanged the yoke for the collar) 
to anfwcr a very good purpofe. As a fliifting ftock, 
where a farmer wants more ftrength at one time of 
the year than another, oxen are peculiarly proper, 
being more eafily bought and fold, and that at a 
lefs lofs or rifque than horfes: And where a far¬ 
mer has a quantity of rough down land, I am 
clearly of opinion, that the treading of a few oxen 
will incrcafe the Iheep-feed more than their eat¬ 
ing will diminifti it. 1. have feen fo many in- 
ftances of downs decrcafing in goodnefs, when 
changed from cow-downs to Iheep-downs, as to 
convince me fully of this fadt. 


REMARK» 
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REMARKS ON INCLOSING COMMONABLE LANDS. 

It has been already re;mar*ked, and the aflertion 
is founded on an accurate enquiry and obfervatiefuj 
that at this time thegreijtcft part of the parifties in 
this didriCt arc wholly, or partly, in a common- 
field Hate. Rcafons have alfo been given, why it 
has fo long remained in that (late, on account of 
the peculiar Ijiape and fuuotion of a great number 
of manors, and the local difriciiltics attending a 
divilion. And ihefe rcafons have hitherto operated 
to preferve many of them in that (fate, though pro- 
pofals are daily made for a divifion. 

Many advantages, it is certain, have been de¬ 
rived from inclofures already made; and it may 
be proper now to ftatc the probable advantages to 
be expected from inclofing, or at lead dividing, 
and putting in feveralty, thofe lands now in a date 
of commonage, with* the mod practical means of 
obviating fuch difadvantages as will ncceflarily 
arife from a new order of things, in a country lefs 
favourable than many others to improvements of 
this kind. . • 

Difadvantagef of the Common Field Hujhandry. 

The peculiar difadvantages, attending the com* 
mon-deld date of hufbandry in this didrid, have 
already been faid to be, the obligation of plough¬ 
ing and cropping all kinds of foil alike; the almod 

total 
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total preclufion that a commoa flock makc$ to any 
improvement ofjbeep Jlock, thedifllcuky, and in fome 
inflances, the impoflJbility of railing fuflicient baj 
or green winter food for the flock; and particularly 
the very great expcnce and trouble, and the addi¬ 
tional number of horfes necelfary, .in occupying 
lands in detached and difperfed fltuations. 

Advantages to he derived from its Abolition. 

The advantages to be ncceflarily derived from 
an abolition of thefe impediments to good hulban- 
dry, need not be enlarged uponj they fpeak for 
themfelves; but it muft be remarked, that, in many 
parts of this diftridl, thefe advantages apply much 
more forcibly to the cafe of the great farmer, than 
of the fmall one. 

It has been already remarked, that the conw 
monablc lands of this diflrid: conflfl ufually of 
three or four arable fields, a common flieep-down, 
Ibmetimes a common cow-dovyn, and in fome in- 
ftances, a common meadow. The cuflom of a 
divifion has been, tp give every land-ownej^ an al¬ 
lotment of arable land in, one or more of the fields, 
a (heep-down as near the arable land as pollible, 
and a portion of the common meadows, if there are 
any. But of thefe, it is feldom thought neceflary to 
inclofe any but the common meadows, and perhaps 
a fmall part of the arable near home* 


The 
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The farmer of one hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred pounds a year, will, perhaps, be able, in 
confequence of having his lancf put in large pieces, 
to reduce his number of horfes one~third\ he will' 
be able to fow clover, faijitfoin, &c. for hay, and 
raife turhips and rape for winter food for his fliecp; 
of courfe he will not only be enabled to incrcafc 
his flock, but to winter them at homej and though, 
by this mode /)f hulbandry, he muft reduce his 
number of acres of corn, yet he will, by his addi¬ 
tional number of ftteep, be able to dung his land fo 
much better, that he will raife more grain than he 
did before. 

Not fo with the occupier of twenty pounds a 
year upon Wiltlhire downs. He will certainly have 
the conveniency of having his land brought toge¬ 
ther in fewer pieces. But as it feldom happens, 
that he could plough his land with fewer than three 
horfes before fuch a divifion, neither can he now do 
with lefs. He has no incloled pafture to put thefe 
horles in, nor common to turn them oj*.' His right 
on ibe downs being too fmall to make it worth 
his while to take an allotment for a (heep-down, 
(of perhaps twenty acres, two*miles from home) he 
takes an increafe to his arable land in the fields near 
home in lieu of it. But now he can keep no Jheep 
on this allotment, nor would it be worth his while 
to employ a Jhepherd for Jo few, if he could. IVitb- 
Mjbeep he cannot dung his land, becaufe having 

little 
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little pafture land, and no cow commons, he ,can 
keep na cows to make dung with his llraw; and the 
arable land being in general fo little adapted tp 
' turn to graft;, he is prevented from incloling his 
allotment, and laying it dpwn to pafture. 

It may be anfwered, that the peculiar locality 
of great part of this diftrid is fuch, that it was not 
calculated for the feparate occupation of farms of 
twenty pounds a year; «nd that, thejugh the owner 
of fuch a one cannot live upon it, w hen put in a 
ftate of fcveralty, and is really injured, provided 
he occupies it himfelf, yet he may kt it for one- 
third more than he could when it w'asin a ftate of 
tenantry. 

I allow this argument in its full force; and if it 
were rm» required to colonize a parifti in South. 
Wilts, it would not be prudent to tnakethe divifton 
of farms fo low as twenty, or even forty pounds per 
annum. But men of this*-defeription arc 
here\ they are'fettled on the fpot; it is in many 
inftances their own. Juftice will not let them be 
difpoflefled ■mithmi their conjptt. Policy and hu¬ 
manity forbid they ftvauld be injured, even noith 
their conjent. 

Thefe difficulties are all obviated in thofe where 
there are veins of Jand land. There the little far¬ 
mer has really the advantage of the great one; pro¬ 
vided the allotment of the former is placed, as it 
ought to be, in that kind of land) and this iOhould 

be 
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be the firfl: objeft in all inclofures, whefe there is 
land of that defeription. 

' Oreat part of the /and land in this diftridl: is pe¬ 
culiarly applicable to all the purpofes of z fmall' 
farmer, or, as it perhaps .may be better termed, a 
garden farmer. ’ ^ ' 

As quickfet hedges will grow well upon it, it- 
may eafily be inclofcd, and it will, if required, turn 
readily to pafture, fo that ctAi’s may be kept on one 
pari to make.dung for the reft. 

If Jheep folding be necclTary, crops of clover for 
hay, and of turnips for winter food, may be raifed, 
on which Jheep from the down farmers may always 
be taken in to winter; and with proper manure, 
fuch land will bear perpetual crops of almoft any 
kind of corn that may be required. And fuch 
land is peculiarly applicable to the culture oipota¬ 
toes, peafe,znd fuch other crops as are the particular 
province of a /mailfarlner, and in which he may, 
if he pleafe, ufe the fpade inftead of the plough. 

Thefe ideas are not chimerical,, they are already 
carried into pradice in feveral fand parifties, that 
have been lately inclofed in* this diftrid: and the 
improvement, in many inftinces, has been almoft 
inconceivable. 

But in thofe parts of the diftrid where there are 
no fand veins, it is, as has been already ftated, diffi¬ 
cult to mmd the fituation of the little farmers by a 
general indofure. There is a mode, whereby they 

may 
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may at leafl: be fecured from being injured, and 
this has been adopted in fome late inclofurcs, by 
fetting out the allotments of arable land, to men of 
that defeription, adjoining to each other, in one or 
more of the fields, and dir^4^ing the fame to remain 
ftill in an iminclofed Jiatc, 'with a 'common right of 
Iheep feed for each perfon o-eer the xvholc, and with 
a common allotment of down land, and another of water 
meadow, if it be to be had convenicEtly, and fome 
inclofed pafture to each if poflible,, Under thbfej 
circumftances, men of fmall property v/ill be en¬ 
abled, after an inclofure, to keep a common flock 
of fheep, and a common fticphcrd to attend them 
as they do now, and they will, in fome degree, bet¬ 
ter their fituation, becaufe their land will be laid in 
large pieces j and as the rules by which they are to 
inter-common will be fettled by the authority of 
the commiffioners of the inclofure, they will not be 
liable to be trefpafled and injured by each other* 
or by their more opulent neighbours. 

Notwithftanding fome little facrifices may be 
thus made, to the intereft and comfort of the fmall 
farmers, in an inclofure of the commonable fields, 
and other commonable lands of a manor,- by laying 
their allotments near home, or in foils and fitua- 
tions the mod adapted to their occupation; it is 
very eafy to prove, that the great farmers will ftill 
be very confiderably benefited, as well as accotn-. 
modated. Although, on account of the qblong 

fhape 
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fliape of a great part of the manor in this diltridi:, 
the great farmers will be perhaps obliged to take a 
great part of their arable land it fomc diftance from 
home, yet it will have the additional a’dvantage of* 
being near its natural dunghill^ the fliccp-down: 
and as fuch land will of courfe be valued low on 
account of its diftance, the owners will be enabled 
to bear the expence of removing barns to it; and 
in eftect, “ bring the land near home,” by reducing 
the trouble and cxpence of carrying the dung out, 
and the corn home. 


FAKING AND BURNINQ. 

Paring and burning land is not in general ufe 
in this diftriift of Wiltfliire, in preparing old arable 
land for a crop, but is frequently, indeed almoll 
univerfally ufed, in breaking up new down lands; 
and as the ufe of this pradlice is defended by many, 
as not only the cheapeft, but as the beft way of pre¬ 
paring fuch lands for the plough, and by others 
totally condemned, on the maxim often quoted in 
this diftridl, that “ howevar good this hufbandry 
” may be for fathers, it is<ruin to fons:” it is an 
objeft of very great confequence, to endeavour to 
find out where the truth lies between thefe two poli- 
tive aflertions, by firft enquiring whether this mode of 
hujbemdry be in itfelf good; and next; whether it be pro¬ 
per for thepurpofe for which it is ufed mthis.dijhiSl. 

And, 
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And, perhaps, no one objc«£t under enquiry, in 
the agriculture of South-Wiltlhire, M'ill be thought 
of fo much real c6nfequence by the landholders 
thereof. 

Paring and burning land, or, as it is called in 
Wiltftiire, “ burnbeaking,” though by fome fup- 
pofed to be a new mode of hufbandry, is perhaps, 
eoeva/ with, if not mare amient than ploughing. 
When land was to be reclaimed from a ftate of 
wood land, as great part of this iflantj undoubtedly 
originally was, manual labour was alone applicable 
to the purpofe. 

The wood was cut off, the principal parts of the 
roots grubbed, and then the ipugh grafs and mofs, 
and the whole furface of the land, were chopped up 
with a curved cutting mattock, and burnt to aflies, 
and thus the land was prepared for fovving. This 
mattock was called a beak, and the operation was 
therefore, and is ftill frequently, called " beaking and 
" burning'' Perhaps no method could be better 
fuited to the original purpofe of cleaning rough, 
incumbered land, in which it w'as almoft impoflible 
for horfes or oxen to Miork a plough, than this ope¬ 
ration of beaking. And the adlion of the fire not 
only confumed the roots and weeds, and other in- 
cumbrancesv but corrected the acidity of the foil, 
and rendered it fit for the produdbion of corn. 
The operation not only anfwering the purpofe of 
cleaning the land better and cheaper than it could 

have 
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have been done by the plough, but ferving as ma¬ 
nure for feveral fucccfove crops. 

But, unfortunately, this cufteJm, like many others 
originally good, has, in fome inftances’, remained,' 
> after its original caufes have ceafed to exill, and in 
others is applied under eircurniianccs for which it 
was never intended. 

Paring and burning may be called a powerful 
medicine, whiqh is only proper when properly ap~ 
plied, but which in improper cales may do, and 
fometimes has done mifehief, almolt irremediable. 

To apply this remark to Wiltlhire downs, it is 
proper, though it has been already noticed, to re¬ 
peat here, that the native foil of the downs may in 
general, though with fome exceptions, be reduced 
ro two diftind: kinds. " The red land,” and “ the 
black land,” rhe f<.'rmer being ufualiy a deepjirong, 
brJfWy j(.hi jr..: \ V ivh an intermixture of flint, and 
c. : bed Of' th. ’k immediately underj and the 
» er a loofe^ bl.-- ;\n\ice, of the nature of peat on 
a bed of flints, or rubbly chalk, and the chalk rock 
at fome dijiance beneath. I'he fornier of thefe foils 
lies generally on the tops of the hills, and great pan 
of it was originally in a Bate of vrood-iand. At 
this time it is, in general, inc mbeted with fur 2 c 
and ftunted thorn bulhes. The latter"ufualiy oc¬ 
cupies the vallies and the fidcs of the hills, and 
though often Ihallow in foil, is ufualiy the fweeteft 
feeding part of the downs. In many.inftances, it 


IS 
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Js incumbered vii'da. zjhmrt Uinking heathhint this 
produdtion of heath is much oftener the efFe<9: of 
its not having beeri " hard enough (locked with 
" (heep,” than of any particular poverty in the 
land. It being a welUknpwn fadt, that many downs 
that were ** fweet and good” within the memory 
of man, are now, in confe'quence of this kind of 
negled, entirely covered with heath. Great quan¬ 
tities of both thefe kinds of land have been broken 
up within the memory of man, and almoft* all 
brought into cultivation by the fame means, viz. 
“ Burnbeaking,” and the immediate effcdls have 
been nearly the fame, viz. that of producing fcveral 
fucceflive crops, without any other kind of manure; 
but the duration of thefe effedls has been very dif¬ 
ferent. The red land, with proper after-management, 
being capable of being kept in tillage, and thereby 
confiderably improved in value; and the black 
having been reduced, (after, the heat of the fire has 
been exhaufted) by two or three crops, to a mere 
bed of duft, -without tenacity or cohejion^ and en¬ 
tirely unfit for the vegetation of corn or grafs for 
alongferies of yearso the fire having apparently 
the fame effed; upon k, as fpirituous liquors on the 
human body; viz.—that of creating falfe, unnatu¬ 
ral, and forced exertions, which the frame cannot 
long fupport, and eventually ruining the conftitution. 

It feems therefore fair to fay, under thefe cir- 
cumlbuices, that the black land ought by no means 

to 
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*±0 be bufnbcaked; and It might perhaps be equally 
cafy to prove, that fuch land ought not to be bro¬ 
ken Up at all. Theft ideas, refpedting the nature of 
the foil of the Wiltlhire downs, have been digefted* 
from a long acquaintance with, and obfervation of 
them; and if they are rightly taken up, the follow¬ 
ing general rules may be deduced from them. 

No down land fhould be broken up, but fucb as 
tJuUl bear corn for a continuattce, after the ftimulus ex¬ 
cited by the firft burnbeaking is fubfided. 

No down land will bear corn for a continuance, 
unlcfs it be manured with ^ovnc permanent alterative 
manure, and there is no fuch manure to be had on 
Wiltlhire downs but cbalL 

I'he red land will in general hear chalking, ^be 
black land feldom or never will. 

The red land therefore, provided its texture be 
Jirong, cobefvve, and Jour, and particularly if it be deep 
in its ftaple, and incu.mbered with ftrong bufties'or 
furze, may in general be broken up; and provided 
fuch land is intended to be properly chalked after¬ 
wards, no great harm can be dorife by burnbeaking 
it previous to the firft cr(^, provided the furface 
be pared thin, and as little of the earth burnt as 
poffible. Perhaps it is not only the cheapeft, but 
the beft way of bringing it into tillage. 

The black land Ihould by no riieans be broken. 
It is always too light, and generally too thin, for a 
ftate of tillage. Chalk has apparently no cfFeft upon 
vot. vti. M it. 
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it, and if it has, it is to make it lighter. This 
kind of down land is, as has been already obferved, 
in general the fweetert pafture, and even the appear- 
unce of heath upon it does not indicate that it would 
not be fo, if it were properly fiockcil and clofe fed. 

But however burnbeakiug may, be proper in 
proper cafesy for breaking up new land, it is a matter 
of very ferious coniideration, how far the fyilem of 
' burnbeaking lately iatrothiced, and wTich feems to 
gain ground as a peniral fjjiemy upon old arable lava 
on Wiklhire dcnvns, can be reconciled to the rules 
of good hulbandry. 

This fyftem feems to have a tendency to fuhvert 
the long-eflablilhed hulbandry of Wiltfliirc— the 
jhccp-foldy and to introduce a ly Hem, which, how¬ 
ever proper it may be in fume parts of the kingdom, 
is not at all applicable to this dillridf, and appears 
to carry with it the Iceds of its own deitrublion. 

• The general fault of the foil, of a great part of 
Wiltlhire down land, is, that it is already “ too 
“ light and too thin.” The facep-fold is particu¬ 
larly adapted to junicdy this fault, by addingtothe 
cohclion of the land. If this J'yfiem be right on Jtub 
landy a continuance of lurni'eaLing; muji be wrong. 

In my opinion, this ’fyilem originates in “ that 
pride or vanity of Iheep Hock,” which has been 
fo often mentioned, and which has already been 
fatal to a neighbouring county, [Hants] and is 
doing mifehief to the hills of GloucefterHiirc. 


BENEFICIAI, 
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BENEFICIAL PRACTICESi 

The only practices in the hufbandry of this dif- 
trici", that arc likely to be of fervice elfewhere, are 
thofe which will apply to JImilar foils andfituat ions iA 
cll»:r dijlrit'is under worfe, management : or, in other 
words, if there are arty practices, which are the 
means of enabling tenants to raife a greater amount 
of valuable produce in ibis diftriiff, than tenants 
can do on linylar foils ancUlituations in another diC- 
li’ift, under a different vumagement , thofe praflices 
liiould be introduced into the latter. 

It is a fa^.'-f, that the hills of Wiltfliire arc rented 
remarkably high, when compared with the high lands 
of fiamplbire, Dorfetfliire, and Glouccflcrfliire, 
even in thofe parts of the county that are not im¬ 
mediately afl'eiifcd by markets. 

I'hofe counties were once under the fame general 
kind of management as Wilts, with refped: to the 
Ihcep-fold ; and even,in many parts of Hampfhire 
and Dorfetfliire, there are water-meadows equally 
good with thofe of Wiltfliire. 

It remains then to be enquired*, what are the cuf- 
toms once polfelTed by all thefe counties, but which 
Wiltfliire alone has retained ? 

Ufe of the,/beep-fold. —This cuftom appears to be 
the ufe of the flieep-fold;” and that not merely to 
keep the Jheep from running away in the night, lut with 
a view to manure the land. ^ 

The " pride of flieep Hock,” which muft in¬ 
evitably tend to the fubverfion of the flieep-fold, 

M a infedfed 
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infected thofc counties jirft. It is already gone too 
far in Wiltfliire; and thofe who have attempted to 
ftcm the torrent of Yaftiion, by introducing the 
South-Down fheep, deferve the thanks of the land- 
owners of the county. 

Overploughing and underftocking, in high ex- 
pofcd lituations, and particularly where the land is 
light and loofe, muft always produce badefteds; 
and thcfe are the natural confequencp of keeping 
flocks of fheep for beauty, in countries where they 
ought to be kept entirely for ufe. 

Ufe of water-meadows. —-The water-meadows of 
Wiltfliire, and the neighbouring counties, are a 
branch of hulbandry that can never be too much 
recommended. 

In fpeaking of water-meadows, it has been often 
objeded, that they are local; and that there are 
many parts of the kingdom in which they neither 
can be made, nor are they nccejfary if they could be made. 

There are, undoubtedly, many parts of the king¬ 
dom in which water-meadows cannot be made ; but 
nobody will deny, but that there are thoufands of 
fitiiations where they could be made, in which they 
have never been tried. Atid as for their ufe, it may 
be ftrongly fufpeded, that thofe who daiy it have 
never been in Wiltfliire in the inonth of April. Let 
thofe who call it in queftion point out a fubftitute 
on which a farmer can, with equal certainty, depend 
for the fuftenance of his flock in that trying month. 

Whatever 
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Whatever may be the carlinefs of the ieafop, 
with refped to the fpringing of either ray-grafs or 
meadow-grafs, water-meadows will be a mmlh be¬ 
fore either. 

And notwithftanding the great advantages that 
have been derived from the introdudrion of green 
winter crops, fuch as turnips, rape, cabbages, &c. 
(advantages to this kingdom almojl beyond ejlimate) yet 
this may be, laid down as a certain maxim, that, 
whether the zvinter be hard or mild—whether the 
Spring be late or early—nature will always have, in 
this climate, an “ interregnum" betzoeen the end of one 
year’s food and the beginning of another. The fame 
temperature of the air in the Ipring, which brings 
on the grafs, will occafion all the green winter crops 
to run to feed, and not only to lofe their own nou- 
rilhing quality, but to exhauft the land on which 
they grow. 

A moment's refleftion will convince every man, 
that nature muft unavoidably and conftantly leave 
this chafm in the year’s food. WinteVt though dri¬ 
ven into a fmall compafs, is Jlill zvinter^ and art alone 
can expunge it from the kalendar. Hot-boufes and hot¬ 
beds have, in a great meaflire, done this for the gar¬ 
dener. Water-meadows, which are " hot-beds for 
grafs," will as efFedually do it for the farmer. 

How neceflary, therefore, is it, to imprefs the 
value of this branch of hufbandry on the minds of 
itll the land-pwncrs in the kingdom. 


It 
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• It is not only the nioft valualli\ but the moll per- 
manent of all improvements in luilbandry. It not 
only improves tiie land on wbiib it is inadey but 
makes all the adjoining laud better by its produce; 
and it differs in one very niaterial refpei^f, from all 
other improvements that a knidlord enn make tor a 
tenant; that is to fay, that time u-ill even make it 
better, and that the carckjfnefs of a tenant cannot make 
it much worje. r , 


IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED. 

The apparent errors in the flock and hufbandry 
of South-Wiltfhire have been fo often mentioned 
in the conrfe of the foregoing obfervations, that it 
is unneceffary to repeat, at length, the arguments 
that have been iifed to prove that they rccdly are 
errors." A brief recital of them will be fufiicient. 
Errors in flock. —The errors in flock may be re¬ 
duced to one general caufe, viz. “ the pride or 
“ vanity of poffeffmg large, handfome animals. 

ifl. Error in /beep flock. —As to Ihecp in particu¬ 
lar, this pride of flock, however commendable, and 
however profitable it may be in countries that arc 
adapted to jt, docs not feem at all fuiced to the 
llcak hills of Wilifhire. 

“ Warmth and flielter are as neceffary to pro- 
** ducc perfeft fymmetry in the parts of an animal, 

as 
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as to unfold the wings of a butterfly, or expand 
" the petals of a carnation." Where thefe re- 
quifites to animal pcrfcdion ’cannot be had, it is 
ufelcfs to attomjTt breeding for beauty. 

But it may be aflted, wliethcr thofc requifites 
cannot be had, and warm (hcltfrcd fnuations be 
found in Vv'iltniirc? * 

Undou'jtcdly they may; hni; not in aJbeep-foldon 
WiiijLirc hills and paiiicij-.irly at that time of the 
year wiicn the Ibid is aln io.'l ii, valuable—” the .fold 
“ ol cuts and lanibs fora barley crop.” 

It can never be too often repeated, that fo long 
as Soiith-Wiltfhire remains a corn country, the 
jbeep-foki mull be the Jbeet-mchor of its hulbandry; 
and until a new method can be found to manure 
its hill land, equally efficacious with the fheep- 
fold, breeding fheep, as a fciet.ee, folely for the beauty 
of the Jloapc, can never be introduced with fuccefs 
into this diltrifl. 

Error in borfes. —The pride or vanity of flock 
has been almoft as hurtful to the farmers of this 
diflridl, in the article of horfes, as in flteep. 

In both inftanccs, the attention has been much 
more dirc£lcd to get large'tdLihcr than ufeful animals, 
t^rge heavy-heeled black horfes have long been 
the fafhion, and have almoft driven the fmart, 
adlive, and really ufeful horfes, out o^ the diftridt. 
Even the breeders of the North fay, they can never 
breed cart colts big enough to pleafe Wilrlhire 
fiirmers. There 
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i,. There are, undoubtedly,, .fome fitaations where 
the fteepnefs of the hi 1 Is, and others where the 
heayinefs pf the foil', require more than ordinary 
rtrength ; but furely it would be better to add to 
the nuinber qf horfes upon parlicular ocrafms, than 
to increafe the fize of ihe cfpecialJy as the 

roads to the market-towns a'rc in general fo veiy 
good. 

It has been often affg-ted, that the benefits the 
Wiltfhire farmers derive from their excellent mar* 
kets, are more than paid for, by the expence of 
keeping fine horfes to carry their corn to them. 

Great horfes, not only cojl proportionably more at 
firfl; than fmall ones, but require much more and 
better food to keep up their flelh; and the pride of 
a farmer, in buying fuch horfes, is generally fol¬ 
lowed by the pride of. his carter, in keeping them 
as fiit as poflible. And as their food (which> in 
general is barley) is taken from the barn unmea-, 
fured, the cxpence of keeping them is fcldom ex- 
adily known. 

There are many inftances, where the expcnce of 
keeping up a fine mam of horfes amounts to nearly, 
the rent of the farm oh syhich they are kept; and 
this oxpence is very feldom counterbalanced bf 
any profit' arifing by buying them in when colts, 
and felling them at five or fix years old, to go 
iif waggons or london drays, although this 
l^cn the great pretence for keeping this kind, 

pf 
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of horfes- Hundreds of colts have been bought at 
thirty guineas a-piece, for the chance rf felling one 
ncfiv and then ft)r forty-five or* fifty, two or three, 
years afterwards, under the idea that tftey earn their’ 
bread during the time th,e farmers keep them, and 
that the advance in their price is all gain. 

But this is certainly a miftake. A large horfe 
feldom comes to perfedion till fix years old; and 
during its progrefs to perf^ftion, it muft be niirfed, 
and treated tenderly^ favoured in its zvork, or it 
will never attain its full fize and beauty. 

This nurfing and tender treatment muft be at the 
expcnce of the farmer; and the favour of work, at 
the expence of the older horfes: fo that the young 
ones, inftead of earning the bread they eat, are eat¬ 
ing that which the others earn. 

If the farmersin this diftridt were able to breed 
their own hOrfes, this argument would have lefs 
weight; but the great price at which cart colts 
have been bought for many years, precludes the 
polfibility of getting much by them afterwards, 
jkfides, this kind of horfe is naturally too heavy, 
and too flow in its ftep, for the purpofes of Wilt- 
Ihire farming, or perhaps,'indeed, for the farm ufq 
of any diftrid. In light foils, fo much ftrength i$ 
not wanted. In hedvy foils, the weight of the ani¬ 
mal does injury to the land. 

Large heavy-heeled horfes are,^undoubtedly, fit 
fbrftcady heavy drafts on public roads; but, for a 

farmer’s 
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tfarmer’s ufe, a fmallcr and more atflive kind of 
horfes will not only ftqM]iiickcr, but will bear their 
work more hours in'a day; and will keep up their 
• flcfli, not only with projxji tionably Id's food, but 
with that of an inferior kind. 

y.mr in ccra j!oi L —’i'ho ccz-j fcck of this dillriiT: 
is not numerous ciwugh to*bc u fuhjciit of much 
animadvcrlion, with reljX-rt to iis ki’ni. 

The great error in this iiork is the finalin.ofs of 
the qtiimiiiy kept, tlic fjrjii:rprij! iiaving .al- 

molv driven the cow Hock oi.t oi the dillrict. 

South-Vv'ihlhire I’arins are not calculated to keejj 
fsaiij but the greater part of them would keep 
more than they do, efpecialiy Inch as have jnuch 
down land; and that, if repeated experience may 
be relied on, without diminifning the Ihcep Hock. 

Where there arc water-rncadoWs, cows ate in- 
difpenfably ncccifary to eat the aftcr-grafs; and in 
winter they are always fo, to eat the bailey llra’w, 
and make dung, 'i'hcrc is always as much dillant 
land on a South-Wiltinire farm as the Ihecp-fold 
can manure. The home arable fliould be manured 
with pot-dung, and ntore ci'pccially when in pre¬ 
paration for a turnip eVop. 

If cows were formerly thought fo ufe“ful, as to 
be reckoned indlfpcnfiible on t’he fat.ns of this dif- 
tricl, they mud certainly be much more fo now, 
when their produce, is worth, at lead, one-third more 
than it was thirty years ago, 

Fevr 
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Few rcafons need be adduced to prove, that the 
bed kind of cow for this didridl is that which will 
bear hard-kreping bed; and particularly that kind, 
which will bed bear wintering in a Jlra'w-yard, 

The cxpcnce of bay\ ii) attempting to keep up 
the flefh of Ittrgc., handjovk cozvs, during the winter, 
has tended very mucli to lelTen the cow Hock of 
this diftridf. 

Summary of errors in flock* —In fumming up the 
errors in the dock of this didridf, it is worthy of 
remark, that the attempts to improve the breed of 
flieep, horfes, and cows, have uniformly been, by 
enlarging the fl:ze of the animal; whereas, the only 
animal, in which a real change for the befl has been 
made in this didridf, " the pig,” has been im¬ 
proved by reducing its flze, and introducing a kind 
that will live harder, and that w'ill be jit for life at an 
earlier age. 

And, perhaps, this r,emark will apply as well to 
many other counties, as to Wiltftiire. 

Errors in the bujbandry of the diflri5i. —The great 
errors in the hulbandry of this didrid have been 
already noticed to be, the fowing more land with 
cam, and particularly with 'wheat, than can be pro¬ 
perly manured with the dock on the farm; and the 
not making proper provifion either by Ijay, or green 
crops, to winter all the flieep flock at home. 

Thefe two errors proceed frorp one caufe, viz. 
gn anxiety in farmers to have a certain number of 

acres 
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item of wheat every year; and, frequently, without 
confidering whether they have fufficient manure 
or not, or even whkher the land be at all adapted 
to wheat. 

This cuftom, originating in nccefilty in com¬ 
mon-field hulbandry, is loo often retained on fe- 
veralty farms. The obfervation and good fenfc of 
farmers may, in time, alter this mode: but the 
temptation of immediate profit is frequently too 
ftrong to allow farmers to look forward to future 
confeqaences, and more particularly thofe who 
cither know or fear that they lliall foon quit their 
farms ; and it is very natural for a farmer, w ho en¬ 
ters on a farm exhaufted by over-cropping, to leave 
it in a iimilar ftate, unlefs he is compelled, by his 
agreement, to do otherwife. Nothing but leafes 
for cer/ai/i terms of years, and an obligation to pur- 
fuc a certain inode of hufbandry during the term, 
can prevent this pra<5fice. If a farm be entered on 
in an exha'ufied ftatej the tenant ihould have an al¬ 
lowance for fuch bad entry, and be obliged to leave 
the farm in a go6d ftate at the end of his leafe. 

It is impoffible to lay down particular rules here, 
■for the mode of hulbandry neceflary to be purfued 
pn a South-Wiltfhire farm during the term of a 
leafe, or in^what manner a fa'rm ought to be left; 
for a coming-on tenant. 

They depend on- foils and fituations, but they 
ought, by all means, to be pofitively limited and 
' - fettled, 
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fettled, previous to a tenant’s entry. Npthiog !?yt 
this can prevent the quarrels which are continually 
happening, between a going-off and a coming-on 
tenant, in this diftricSt. * 

.The indifpenfable neceflity of an obligation on 
a tenant, to purfue a regular courfe of hulbandry 
on a Wiltfhire-down farm, is a reafon why farms 
fliould never be lett without leafes in this diftridt. 
In many counties, leafes are^ underftood to be only 
necclfary for the fecuriiy of the tenant^ but here 
they are abfolutely ncceflary for the fecuriiy 6f the 
landlord. 

The term of years to be granted by a leafe fhould 
be fo calculated as to bring all the land, or as much 
of it as poifible, round in fucceffion dL certain number 
of times-, fo that the tenant may have juft as many 
complete years produce, as he years rent, and leave 
the farm cxadlly in the fate he entered upon it. 

The term (hould be therefore fuch as to be the 
moft divifiblc into the feveral periods of fowing 
the different kinds of land. Moft farmers will ex- 
pedl to have liberty to fow forae of their loweft 
and ftrongeft lands to wheat every three ):cars,'and 
the lighter and more expofcH parts every four; and 
they fliould not be permitted to fow their old burn- 
beak land oftencr than every fix years. 

A term of twelve years feems, therefore, to be 
the moft appropriate to the general hulbandry of 
South-Wilts. 

Proper 
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Proper Jize of a Soiilh-Wiltjhire farm. —As the 
only difference between good hufbandry and bad, 
is, that the former,''by enabling a tenant to raife a 
'greater com'parative produce at a lefs comparative 
cxpence, enables him to a,cquire more proiit to him- 
felf, and to give a greater rent to his landlord, than 
he could do by purfuing the latter, it may not be 
improper here to enquire on 'vobat fized farm, as 
well as by what inode of. bujbandry, a .farmer in this 
diflricl will be beft able to do this; and this en¬ 
quiry is particularly neceflary at this time, when fo 
great a part of South-Wiltfliire is emerging into a 
new fyftem, by the extindlion of lifehold tenures, 
and the abolition of common-field hufbandry. 

At a time when this dilfriCf was, in general, in a 
ffatc of lifehold tenure, the fizc of farms was not 
always an object of the choice of the landlord, but 
of neceflity; and while the lands remained in a 
ffatc of commonage, the occupiers were in an equal 
ffatc of advantage (or rather of di fad vantage.) But 
in thofc manors where it is intended that the life¬ 
hold tenements fliall fall into hand, and that farms 
fliall be made put of them, it becomes an objedt 
of confideration, " whaf the moff proper fize of a 
South-Wiltfhire farm is;” fo as to afeertain the 
neceffity of taking down unneceflary buildings, and 
to determine the number and fituation of thofe 
neceflary to be built in their room. 


Much 
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Much has been faid and written about the pro¬ 
per fize of farms, n? impolicy of large farms has been 
very frequently, and very ably cirfputed, and perhaps 
the pnjjMily of their being loo fmall^ iii particular 
counties, might have been as clearly demonflrated, 
•were it not that.it is anVinpopular argument; and 
that there arc few, who’ would not rather have their 
judgmenr, than their humanity, called in queftion. 

But after ajl that has been, or can be laid 
on the fiihjcdl-, the fize of farms muft alw-ays de¬ 
pend on foils and fituations, and modes of hulban- 
dry; and every country has its level, to which farms 
of a certain fize arc peculiarly adapted; and if they 
are much above or below this, they mull be ma¬ 
naged to the difad vantage of the occupiers. 

'I'hole farms arc of the mod proper fize, which 
return the mod proportional produce at the lead 
proportional expence. This ought to be the great 
objetfl of every land-owner. The objedl of every 
tenant is to live by his indiidry; if that indudry 

will not allow him to live, he had belter be a la- 

» 

bourcr. 

In thofc modes of hulband/y whcrc'the hands, as 
Well as the eyes of the farmer, and of every branch 
of his family, can be, fully employed, fmall farms 
can be managed to advantage. 

In dairy farms this is peculiarly the cafe; and it 
is frequently fo in countries where the land is partly 
a])p!i(’d to breeding cattle, and partly to raifing 

corn. 
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eorn, efpeciaUy where lime, fea fand, and fimilaf' 
manures, are to be fetched from a diftance on horfes' 
backs, as in Devon add Cornwall; and where the 
■ploughing is entirely, or chiefly, done by the oxci> 
bred on the farm; and even in fome parts of South- 
Wiltfhire, where fmall fawns are fituate on fandy 
foils, they may be applied, on a garden fyftem, to 
railing efculent vegetables very advantageoufly. 

In thefe cafes, where, circumftances enable fmall 
farmers to do almofl: the whole of the nccelT&ry. 
work of their farms 'imib /hetrenvn families, they can 
bring their produce to market on equal terms with 
the large ones. 

But on Wiltlhire-down farms, where horfes a« 
neceffary to plough the land, and flicep to manure 
it, the little farmer Hands on a very difadvantage- 
ous comparifon with the great one, being obliged 
to be at much greater proportional expence in 
horfes and fervants. 

Every Wiltfliire-down farm, if even fo fmall as 
40 I. per annum, provided it is to be manured by 
the flieep-fold, requires a Ihepherd, a carter, and a 
plough-boy, and feldom lefs than three horfes, but 
frequently four; and yet a farm of double the fize 
may be managed frequently with one, or at the 
utmoil, with two additional horfes, and with one, 
or at any rate with two additional boys. For, 
whether thefe fervants and horfes have or have not 
full employ, their expence will be nearly the ^me; 

• and 
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and if the farmer takes one branch 6f the acftivc 
labour upon himfelf, the other branches are fuffer- 
ingfor want of his fuperiiitcndhig eye; and a farm, 
of this kind furnifties very little employ for his wife* 
ayl daughters. 

The great objed of Conlblidating farms, is an 
increafe of rent; but it may be laid down as a cer¬ 
tain maxim> that fuch increafe cannot be obtained, 
except where a. dccrcafe of wfelefs hands, and par¬ 
ticularly of ufelefs horfes, can be made by fuch 
confolidation. 

In this diftrid, the confolidation of fmall eftates 
has tended very much to reduce the number of 
horfes j* and it is chiefly by this redudion, that a 
fmall eftate is frequently worth more to be added 
to a farm, than occupied feparately. But there 
muft be a period in the fizc of farms, at which this 
advant^ muft end; and beyond which, a farm 
may be too big to be managed properly or profitably. 

The fize of a Wiltfhire ^rm fhould be, there¬ 
fore; fuch as the mafter’s eye; and ont principal fer- 


• 

* As proofs of the reduction of hpries by confolidating fmall 
farms, the parifli of Monkton-Deverill, which contains 8 yard- 
lands, or fmall eftates, of 4*1. a year each, was occupied, 50 ytars 
ago, by 7 ftmers, who kept ay horft*. It is now iti 4. hands, and 
managed with 19 bor&s; and the adjoining parilh of Btixton- 
Deverill, which, 50 years ago, was in 6 haiy^, and employed 43 
horfes, is now in 3 hands, and employs only 36 horfes; and the iize 
of the bories is very litde-inerea&d fince the fomer period. 

VOL. VW. N 
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vant in cachjdepartment, can manage properly; 
and for this, one head carter, with fuch a number 
of boys as may oc(5afionally be wanted, and one 
' head ftiepherd, with affiftance at feafons of urgency, 
will generally be fufficieijt. 

Perhaps the loweft lize of a Wiltfliire-down farm, 
that can be managed to advantage, is a good Jix 
horfe bulinefs, and the higheft a Kim horfe bufinels, 
or Uh at the utmolf. Beyond this pxtent, izvo men 
are required in each of thefe fubordinate capacities; 
ajealoufy is excited between them; the matter’s 
eye is infufEcient to manage them, and a baililf is 
neceffary. 

This bufinefs becomes then, to all intents and 
purpofes, two farms ; and would certainly be better 
managed, if in the occupation of two farmers. 

It is not meant here to fay, that all the farms in 
this dittriett, of a fmaller defeription than a fix-horfe 
bufinefs, (hould be confolidated. That would be 
cruelty, as well as impolicy. 

Where there are buildings proper for the occu¬ 
pation of farms in that flate, and where tenants are 
fettled on thdm, and,«fi'om peculiar circumftances, 
can live on them, and pay a rent equal to their 
value, they ought to be allowed to remain. It is 
only mcart: to apply to cales, where new farms arc 
to be made at the owner’s option, and is rather in¬ 
tended to point out the proper extreme of largenefs, than 
the extreme of fmalinefs', but, at the fame time, with 

* every 
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every deference to fituations and circumftances, 
which will always furnilh exceptions to all general 
rules in agriculture-li • 

In agriculture, as well as in tnanufadures, it* 
l^uld always be rcmcmb,cred, how indilpenfable a 
fufficient capital to manage a bufinefs properly, is 
to thefuccefs of that tufinefs; and no man fhould 
engage in a concern, to which his capital is not fo 
far equal, that he may not be obliged to fell his 
commodities in a finking market, or be prevented, 
by want of money, from buying when he fees a 
proper opportunity. 


2. NORTH-WEST DISTRICT. 

Soil. 

The foil of this diftfiA, though not fo uniform 
as South-Wilts, may, nevcrthelcfs, be reduced to a 
few leading features ; and thofe, in general, may be 
better defined by a defeription of the fub-ftrata, or 
under-foils, than by any peculiar charaderiftics of 
the upper-ftratum, or top-mould. 

The under-foil of a large proportion of it (viz. 
in a diredion from Cirencefter to Bradford) is a 
loofe, irregular mafs of that kind of flat broken 
ftones, called in Wiltfliire Cbm Grate;” of 
which the greateft part of the Cptfwold-Hills in 
N 2 Glouccftcrihire 
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GloUceftcrfliifc is compofed, and which runs, witb^ 
out interruption, through the North-weft part of 
Wiltftiire, to its termination at Frome in Somerfet* 
ftiire; the ftoncs being, in fome places, thin enough 
for flates to cover houfes in others, laying in large 
flat beds, fit for pavemen;, and:in fome alfuming 
the fliape and qualities of freeftone ; but, in gene* 
ral, lying in thofe loofe, flat broken pieces, fo well 
adapted to building the dry fence walls in com¬ 
mon ufe on Glouccfterftiire hills, and in many parts 
of this diftri<ft, and lying ufually in horizontal 
beds, mixed with earth. 

The top-foil of this rock, or rather mafs of 
ftones, is chiefly that kind of reddifh, calcarious 
loam, mixed with irregular, flat broken ftones, 
ufually called “ Stone brafti.” 

The goodnefs of this foil varies very much, ac¬ 
cording to its comparative depth to the rock, and 
according to the abfence or* prefence of an inter¬ 
vening vein of cold, blue clay. This clay is of a 
marley appearance, but in general not fufficicntly 
calcarious to be valuable as manure, and its pre- 
fence is obvious to every traveller, by its natural 
and fpontaneous produdlion of oak trees; while itS' 
total abfence, or, at Icaft, its lying very deep, is as 
ftrongly denoted by the fpontanequs and plentiful 
prodtKftion of beautiful elms. 

The North-weft verge of the county, viz. from 
near Cirencefter, by Malmlbury, and on the -Weft 
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fide of the road from London to Bath, may be 
truly called the Cotfwold part of Wiltfliire. 

Its external appearance, ancf internal component 
parts, are nearly the fame with the Cotfwold hills* 
o/ Gloucefterlhire; exqcpt where the vein of clay 
lies fo near the “furface, *as to make it colder. 

This part is, on account of the thinnefs and loofe- 
nefs of its foil, ufually, and, in many inftances, ne~ 
ceffarily, kept ki an arable ftate; while the adjoin¬ 
ing land, viz. about Chippenham, and from thence 
fouthward, through Mclkfham and Trowbridge, 
which happens to have a greater depth of foil, and 
has a pure warm rock, without the intervening vein 
of < ')ld cl'- , is capable of grazing the largeft oxen, 

, perhaps, one of the mofl: fertile parts of the 
■' /jij*. , unlefs, pollibly.the vein of gravel next de- 
.cno<;J, may be excepted. 

Ti-icre is a vein of gravel, of a moft excellent 
fmall, pebbly, Ihelly kind, and in general covered 
with a good depth of rich loam, which runs in a 
broken line from Melkfha: thtbugh Chippenham 
to Cricklade; but its g,t& ..1 body extends from 
Tytherton through Chriftiarf-Waiford and Dantzey 
to Somerford, and perhaps tHe richeft part of it is 
at or near Dantzey. > 

It is a moft excellent under-fbil, warming and 
diying the top-mould, and it is only to be lamented, 
that its quantity in this diftritft is’ fo fmall. It is 
pfed for roads and. walks, and, when wafhed or 
... fereened, 
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fcreened, for drains in the cold clay lands which 
border upon it. 

There are two p'rincipal veins of fand in this 
diftridt. They are in general red, and of a (harp, 
loofe, gravelly texture, and, of courfc not fo fcrtSe 
as the tough, dole fands of South-Wiltfliire. One 
of ihefe runs from Redburn, by Scagry, Draycott^ 
and Sutton-Benger, to Langley-Burrcll near Chip¬ 
penham. And another begins at the oppofite cor- 
refponding hill at Charlcot, an 4 runs through 
Bremhill to Bromham. 

From this laft vein, there arc two detached mafles 
at Rowd and Seend to the fouth, and probably the 
detached maffes appearing at different places to 
the north of it, viz. between Charlcot and Swin¬ 
don, are parts of the fame vein. 

All thefe detached mafles have a mixture of 
fome other foils, and arc generally more fertile 
than the principal veins. Under the fand land at 
Swindon, lies a lingular rock of ftone of a moll ex¬ 
cellent quality, ferving equally, in its different beds, 
for the purpofe of building houfes, paving and 
covering them’. 

The greateft part of the refidue of the foil of 
this diftrifl, and particularly from Highworth, by 
Wotton-BalTet to Clack, lies on a hard, clofe rock, 
of a rough, irregular, ruftic kind of baftard lime- 
ftoAe, of very little ufe but for the roads. The 
foil over this kind of ftone is various, but generally 

cold. 
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cold, owing to its own retentive nature, and to the 
frequent intervention of a vein of clay. 

Bradon Foreft, (between Cfricklade and Malm<- 
Ibury) is an exception to the whole. It is a cold 
l^on clay to the very fu vface; fo bad, as to be called, 
by w ay of diflindlion, " Bradon Land," and was 
never fo well applied, as when in its original ftatc 
of \vo.-)d-land. 

CAimale .—The climate < 5 f this diftriefb is various, 
and though, in general, milder than that of the 
high lands in the South-eaft diftricl, is neverthelcfs 
cold, and in general, unfavourable to the purpofes 
of early fpring vegetation, owing probably to the 
cold retentive nature of the under-foil of great part 
of this diftri£i. 


STATE OF PROPERTY AND FARMS. 

It has been already oblerved, that this dillridl was 
formerly, and at no very remote period, po’flelTed 
chiefly by great proprietors, who leafed out the 
greatefl: part of it in fmaUpdates for lives renewable^ 
at which time the countfy in general was in an 
open common field ftate, and moft of the leflees 
lived on their own holdings. But that fince that 
period, many divifions of property had taken place, 
and freeholders had been created by the dilinem-- 
bernnent of manors^ and gradual extindlion of life¬ 
hold 
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hold tenure?, particularly in thofe part? whish have 
been inclofed and laid down to pafture. That 
many manors, neverchelefs, remain in their origi¬ 
nal common^iield ilate, and are fliU granted out 
on the fame lifehold tenures, particularly thofe is^ 
mortmain, belonging to churches, colleges, fchools, 
and other pious and publick ibundations; but that 
upon the whole, property is much more divided 
than in the South-eaft diftriil: of the county. And 
althpugh the prefent occupation of fome parts of 
the county is in fome inftances in a few hands, 
particularly fome great dairy and grazing farms in 
the North.part, and a few large corn farms in the 
North-weft part, yet a great part of the diftridl may 
ftill be faid to be much fubdivided in its occupation, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of the manufac¬ 
turing towns. 


MODE OF OCCUPATION. 

This diftriifl: is for the moft part inclofed, though 
not entirely fo; there bfing ftill a few common- 
fields remaining, and fome commons, but no very 
extenfive trails of either. . 

The ftone-bralh land, pit the North-weft verge, 
is chiefly arable. 

A great part of'the refidue is in grafs land, and 
a great proportion of that part is applied to the 

dairy. 
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dairy, particularly to the making of cheefe. But 
although fo great a portion of this diftridl is now 
in a ftate of inclofed pafture Ihnd, it does not ap^ 
pear to have been fo from any remote period of 
ajdtiquity. 

The ftraitnefs of thd hedges, the uniformity of 
the inclofures, and the evident traces of the plough, 
are convincing proofs, that a great portion of it was 
originally in an open common field arable ftate, 
not excepting fome of the very beft meadow land 
on the fertile banks of the Avon. 

The difficulty of tilling and cropping land na¬ 
turally wet and heavy, and its aptitude to run 
quickly to grafs, has occafioned, from time to time, 
great quantities of it to be laid down to pafture, 
and the increafc of the rents of the land when fo 
applied, occafioned in a great degree by the excel¬ 
lence and increafing fame of the cheefe made in this 
diftri<ft, has contributed to keep it in that ftate, 
and daily to increafe its quantity. 

The cheefe of this diftridt wa^ for years fold in 
the London markets by the name of Gloucefter 
cheefe, but is now well known by the name of 
North-Wiltftiire cheefe.*’ * 

It was at firft doubtlefs an imitation, and per¬ 
haps an humble one, of that made iti the vale of 
Gloucefter, but is now, in the opinion of many, 
at leaft equal, if not fuperior, to that of the fiivourite 
diftri(^ of Glouccfterftiire, the hundred of Berkley. 

Mr, 



Mr. MaMh who kis fa fully examined, and 

fo ably deferibed, the jirefcnt (late of the dairy in 
both dil}rid.<, leans flron^ly co that opinion. 

* Allhough this liilkid vmes p.s wuch, apparently, 
in foil and fnuadon as ahnoji any two counties cd^ 
do, it is amazing how flrodir the piipdilcdion is to 
the dairy, and particularly to the making of chccfc 
in every part of it; and flill more fo, tliat the chcefe 
produced on foils and fituations totally dillimilar, 
fliould frequently be found, when under Ikilful 
management, to be equally good. A Itrong proof, 
that although foil and fituation may, in fomc mca- 
fure, contribute to the produdtion of that neceflary 
article, yet art contributes more, or, perhaps, in 
other w'ords, the dairy-women of this dittrid, who 
happen to be fituatcd in foils and iituations natu¬ 
rally unfavourable to the making of chcefe, hiive 
by attention and obfervation, found out the caiifes 
and the remedies for the fahlts peculiar to chcefe 
made from their own dairies; and nothing has con¬ 
tributed more to .excite that attention and obferva¬ 
tion, than the rivaKhip necefl'arily produced in a 
diftridt, anxious, at firft, to rival their neighbours 
in the vale of Glouceftcr, and then to keep up the 
fuperioriry in goodnefs, and*of courfe in price, 
which North-Wiltfoire chcefe had, by degrees, 
acquired. 

But althotigh the dairy has, from time to time, 
made great in-roads on the arable lands of this 

diflridt. 
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diftrid, that has likcwife, in its turn, loft ground, 
and particularly on the nioft fertile lands, by the 
rage for grazing. 

The rich and the lazy find this a plcafint rc*- 
l|)urce; and the dairy,^ though much more profit¬ 
able, is obliged to giv^ way to it. 

Even thofe who are profeflcdly dairy larmers 
can feldom refift a propenfity to apply a little of 
their beft land to the purpife of grazing their own 
dVy cows, and of fatting a few flieep in winter, or 
taking in flock fliecp to winrer for the down farmers. 

It may, therefore, be fairly aflerted, that notwith- 
ftanding the ftrong natural prediledion of this 
country to the dairy, and the peculiar excellence of 
the dairy-woman in the making of chcefe, at leaft 
one-fourth of the grafs land in this diftrid is ap¬ 
plied to grazing. 

The impropriety of this innovation, in many 
parts of this diftrid,* will be afterwards noticed. 

The dairy farms in North-Wiltlhirc have, in 
fome cafes, a fmall quantity of ayablc land annexed 
to them, in others not. 

The propriety of this; appendage will alfo be 
afterwards enquired into. • 


LIVE STOCK. 

As the dairy cows of this dirtrid form fo great 
a part of its depending flock, it is an effential ob- 
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jtft of enquiry, which is the moft proper kind of 
cows, for the particular purpofe for which they are 
principally kept in 'this diftridl; viz. the making 
6 f*cheefe. 

Qnx) Jlock .—It does not appear, at this time, whi^ 
was the original kind of edw kept in this diftrid; 
probably, the old Gloucefterfhire cow—a fort now 
almofl extind, or, perhaps, as is now the cafe in 
Somerfcilhire, a mixture of all kinds. But the 
univerfal rage, for upwards of twenty years palV, 
has been for the long-horned, or, as they are called, 
the "North-country” cows; and at this time, per¬ 
haps, nine-tenths of the dairies in this diftrid are 
entirely of that kind. The rcafons given for the 
general introdudion of this fort arc, the nearnefs of 
their lituation to the North-country breeders, where 
they can get any quantity they want at any time, 
^cheaper than they can rear them in a country where 
land is in general too good, and rented too dear tor 
that purpofe; and, efpecially, as in confequence of 
the great demand for the Bath and London mar¬ 
kets, calves will pay better to be fold for veal, than- 
to be kept for ft'oek; but,.perhaps, the real rcafon 
is, that " pride of ftock,” which, operating like 
the pride of Iheep and horfes in South-Wiltlhire, 
has gradually' led the farmers to an emulation in 
heauiy and fize^ more than in ufefulnefs and profit ; 
and which pride, the breeders have not been want¬ 
ing in nfing every artifice to create and promote. 

Two 
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Two oftenfible reafoiis are given by the daiiy 
farmers, for continuing this kind of ftock, viz. 
that they can make more cheefc from each COW4 
and that thefe cows will yield more, when thrown 
^ to be fatted, than anj other fort. 

' The quantity of cheefe produced frpm each cow 
in this diftrid, is certainly, as Mr. Marfhall juftly 
obferves, amazingly greater than is common in any 
other cheefe-jnaking diftfift; fometimes as high 
aa4-i-cwt. or near 5 cwt. per cow; feldom lower 
than 3 cwt,; perhaps 3 ~ cwt. is a good average in 
a good cheefe-making year, on every cow that 
calves in proper time. But the fecond reafon, viz. 
that this kind of cows produce more than any other 
kind, when fold for fatting, is an anfwer to the firft, 
for this fimplc caufe, becaufe they are bigger. 

If, therefore, it can be proved, as the oppofers 
of this breed fay it eafily can, that four cows of a 
fmall fize will, with the fame food, produce as much, 
or more cheefe, than three of the large long-horn¬ 
ed kind, it will be eafy to prov^ that the fmaller 
kind w'ill be the moft eligible flock; firft, becaufe, 
irt cafe of the death of an,animal, tKe lofs is not fo 
ferious, and, principally, becaufe the weight of a 
large animal is an elTential injury to land of which 
the great fault is, its being already too iold and wet. 
Befides, it is allowed, even by the advocates for this 
kind of cow, that they do not come to perfedlion, 
until they are, at leaft, two years older than cows 

of 
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of a fmaller kind ; and that, \Vhatevcr may be the 
comparative merits of the female, the oxen are cer¬ 
tainly not only the uglieft, but the worft and leaft 
faleable of all kinds bred in this kingdom. 

Thefe arc, undoubtedly^ two objeftions againftii^ 
dairy-man breeding his own ftock out of the long¬ 
horned kind of cows 5 and yet no intelligent man 
will deny the ufe, and indeed the neceflity, of breed¬ 
ing his own ftock, wherorit can be poflibly effedted; 
as no cows ever fettle fo well in a dairy, as thofe ac¬ 
tually bred on it. 

Many attempts have been made lately, to fup- 
plant the long-horned cows, by introducing the 
Devonlhire kind into this diftridt. The compara¬ 
tive merits of the two fpecies are very warmly con- 
tefted: the Devonlhire cow, undoubtedly, gets ripe 
at an earlier age than the long-horned cow, and, 
being a fmaller animal, is lefs liable to tread and 
poach out the wet lands; and*being difpofed to get 
fat at an early age, and when fat of a greater com¬ 
parative value to the butcher than almoft: any other 
kind, is much better calculated than the long¬ 
horned 4ow, for thofe who breed for the purpofe of 
fatting. 

How far thefe properties, particularly that re¬ 
markable difpofition to get fat at an early age, 
may anfvver the general purpofe of a dairy, where 
milk alone is required, remains to be proved. 


It 
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It is poflible, that each of the two kinds of 
cows may be moft proper, for the particular pur- 
pofes for which they arc kept But the fupporte/s 
of the Devonftiirc cows fay, that they arc equally 
l^ood milkers with the long-horned fpecies; and 
yet, that they are fo much fmaller, and eat fo much 
lefs food, that three"of thefe may be kept on the 
fame land as will keep two long-horned cows. If 
this can be proved, the queftion is decided at once. 
. There feems to be an increafing opinion of the 
merits of the Devonfliire kind, and, perhaps, if 
half fo much care and attention had been paid to 
the breed of the Devonlhire cows, as has been be¬ 
llowed on the long-horned kind, it is probable that 
the former might have been ftill more improved, 
and that the comparifon might have been much 
more in their favour. 

Whatever may be the real comparative merits 
of the two kinds of cows for the dairy, there is 
not a doubt but the Devonlhire kind arc the molt 
proper for fatting; and as to the oxen bred from 
the two kinds, it would be injullice to the Devon- 
lliire c«en,cven to make a cpmparifon between them. 

Sxvine .—Pigs are looked upon to be a neceffary 
appendage to every dairy farm; a great number 
are bred with the whey and offal of the dairy, and 
many fatted; barley-meal, mixed with the whey, 
is the general fatting food \ peafe are not fo much 
ufed as formerly. 


The 
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The kind of pig is generally a mixture of the 
long-^red white, with the black African, ornegro 
pig; which crofs has been found to be a very great 
improvement. 

Siock fatted for fale. —There arc great numbeil^, 
both of cattle and fliecp, fatted in this diftrid. The 
cattle confifts chiefly of longlhorned cows, turned 
off from the dairies, and of oxen brought from dif¬ 
ferent counties, particularly from, Devonfhire. 
They are ufually bought in very early in the fpring, 
fo as, if poffible, to be finiftied with grafs j but the 
largeft and lateft are taken into the flails, and fi- 
nilhed with dry meat, chiefly hay. 

Com is but little in ufe for fatting cattle in this 
diftrid; of late, potatoes have been introduced for 
winter fatting, drefled with fleam, and mixed w'ith 
cut hay or ftraw, as is mentioned in the defcription 
of th^ fouth-eaft diftrid, and found to anfwer. 
Bath takes off many of the fat cattle of this dif- 
trid; many are fold at Salilbury market for the 
confumption of Hants and the adjoining counties, 
but the greatcft part go to Smithfieldi 

The Iheep fatted in this diftrid, are ufually 
bought in at the Michaelmas fairs; the principal 
objed is, to fat them, during the winter, on land 
that will not* bear the treading of heavy cattle; 
fometimes ewes with lamb are bought, with the 
objed of fatting both ewe and lamb in the fucceed* 
ing fummcF. 


Both 
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Jioth cattle and fticep are not only fatted by pro- 
feflcd graziers, but frequently by the daiiymen, 
and fometimes to the injury of the dairy, particu¬ 
larly when flieep, by being kept on too late in tli 
faring, injure the hay crop, or prevent the cows 
from being turned early to grafs. 

Sheep .—Many Iheej? are bred in this di(lri<Sl, part 
on a folding fyftem, and part purpofely for fatting. 
The number^ of flieep folded in this diftrid: has 
certainly decrcafed, and perhaps a ftill greater de- 
creafe will and ought to take place on land which 
can be better appropriated than under that fyftem. 

The decr'afe of the number of iheep bred in 
many parts r ^ »^he kingdom, and the vaft increafe 
in the confumption of mutton, ieems a paradox to 
oe accounted for in no other way, than by fup- 
pollng the animal to be killed at an earlier age, 
and this certainly is the fad. Sheep were formerly 
not thought eatable ti^l four, five, or even fix years 
old; at this time, three-fourths of the mutton is 
killed at two years old. The old forts of foeepdid 
not come early enough to perfedion to do this, and 
new forts were necclTary; this laid the foundation of 
that fpirit of fliecp-breeding, which has been carried 
to a pitch, particularly in Leicefierlhire, almofi; be- 
yemd credibility: and this fpirit (thtnigh fometimes 
wrong applied, and particularly in the South-eafi; 
part of this dillrid) has enabled the kingdom to 
find a fupply for the increafing demand of mutton. 

VOL. VII. o It 
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It has been faid already, in the defcription of 
the South-eaft diftrift, that two kinds of ftieep are 
necelTary for the two diftinct purpofes of folding 
^and fatting,Viz. a kind to walk, and a kind to Hand 
ftill; the latter, which is the kind adapted to comc 
early to perfeftion, are particularly-proper for this 
country, where, in fome parts, the land is adapted 
to a convertible lyftem of corn and grafs; and in 
others, there is a proper mixture of arable and paC- 
ture land. And this pradlice of breeding flieep, 
purpofely for fatting at an early age, feems to gain 
ground, particularly fince the Leicefterftiire fliecp, 
which are peculiarly adapted to that purpofe, have 
been introduced. 


[Here follow fome refteStow of the ingeniout author, tending to 
infarce bit opinion lafi expreffed, but oulAcb mtifl be omitted for tite fake 
of brevity. For the fame reafon mull be omitted other valuable re* 
fleftions in tliis diftridl, under the different heads of Tillage, Ma- 
uures. Implements, and Seafoitf, thp latter, as being confiderably dif¬ 
ferent in the two diftridls; but all of ,vhich arc well worth perufal 
by the inquifitive and intelligent farnver.] 


WASTE LANDS. 

Although the greateft part of this diftrid ap¬ 
pears to be inelofed, and it contains no very extenfive 
entire trads of wafte land, yet there are numerous 
fmall commons in almoft every part of it, in a very 
negleded, unimproved ftate: and there are many 
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pariiTies, in which there are ftill common-fields; 
and thofe in a very bad fiate of hulbandry. 

The greater part of the common-fields lie •on 
the ftone-brafh land, on the North-weft fide of thfe 
dounty; and others in tlje deep, ftrong land, from 
Caine by Broadtown, towards Highworth; but the 
commons He chiefly ina North-eaft line from Weft- 
Inirv to Cricklade, through the centre of thcrichcft 
land in the diftrirt. • 

• There are numerous inftanccs, in which the com¬ 
mon-field arable land lets for lefs than half the 
price of the inclofed arable adjoining; and the 
commons arc veryfeldom reckoned worth anything, 
in valuing any eftate that has a right on them. 

Although great part of this diftridt appears to 
have been, at no very remote period, in a common- 
able ftate; and although the improvement on the 
lands, heretofore inclofed, has been fo very great, 
the progrefs of inclofare therein has been very flow 
during the laft fifty years. The reafon feems to 
have been, the very great difficulty and expence of 
making new roads in a country naturally wet and 
deep, and where the old^ publick roads were, till 
within the laft few years, almoft impaflable. But 
this reafon having now nearly ceafed, by the intro- 
dueftion of feveral new tumpike-roadff through the 
diftria, and by the fpirit which now fo generally 
prevails of making good the approaches to them 
from the interior villages, k is to be hoped, that 
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io great an improvement as that of inclodng and 
cultivating the commonable lands, will no longer 
be negledled. 

The tradb of commons which are mentioned to 
lie in a line from Weftbury towards Cricklade, are 
detached and difperfcd in ‘numerous pieces, and 
belong to a variety of parilbes, but the whole con¬ 
tent of them is fuppofed to exceed three thoufand 
acres. And though the .greater part, of them at 
prefent turn to very little account, not cmly from 
the wet, rotten ftate in which they lie every winter, 
but from the unprofitable kind of flock that are 
ufually kept on them, they want only inclofing 
and draining, to make them as good paflure land 
as many of the furrounding inclofures. 

The improvement by inclofing them might, in 
many inftances, be taken at from fifteen to twenty 
fliillings per acre; and, indeed, inclofures of com¬ 
mons of this delcription frequently improve, not 
only the commons themfelves, but al fo the adjoith- 
ing inclofures, hy preventing the occupiers from con¬ 
tinually mcfwing the latter, and carrying off the hay. 

There are a few heaths in, this diflridt, (and but 
a few) which might be improved by ploughing. 
There being but few inflances where there are al¬ 
terative mantircs, fuch as lime, chalk, marie, &c, 
which are properly adapted to them, to be got very 
near; the greater part of them, jxirricularly thole 
about Bradon Foreft, would, in general, pay better 
for planting. Very 
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Very great improvements might be made, by 

inclofing the common-fields in this diftridl; and 

• 0 

particularly thofe which are in need of draining, 
fuch as thofe in the deep, cold vein of land about 
feroadtown, Elcombe, &c. many of which would 
be much more valut^bfe, if turned into pafture land, 
than in their prefent arable ftate. Even the com-^ 
mon-fieids in that part of this diftrid, which is 
apparently the drieft, viz* the North-W'eft part, are 
fo much in need of draining, that few of them arc 
fafe for fheep in a wet autumn. This can only be 
remedied by inclofure j and no greater proof can 
be adduced of the neceffity of it. 

In fad, the open lands of this diftrid, fmall as 
they appear to be, when compared with the land 
already inclofed, yet, being capable of fuch vaft 
amendment by dividing and draining, hold out a 
fource of future improvement to the landholders 
in this difirid, of noany thoufands a year; for the 
negled of which, there feems, at prelcnt, very few 
reafons. Thole few will be afterwards dated, and 
attempted to be obviated. 

With refped to the depreafe of population, al¬ 
ready felt in confequence qf former inclofures, or to 
be apprehended from future ones, it has been al¬ 
ready obferved, m our remarks ijefpcding the 
South>eafi; diflrid of the county, that the extinc¬ 
tion of lifehold tenures, which has been gradually 
taking place for the lail century, tends, undoubt¬ 
edly, 
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edly, to decreafe the number of farmers; and that 
though this event may be fometimes haltcncd by 
inclofures, yet that k may, and frequently does, 
tike place without them. But in this part of the 
county, where land is in general fo valuable, the 
effeO; of confolidating fmall farms will not be fo 
vifible as in South-Wiltlhirc. The vaft improve¬ 
ments made on the lands in confcqucnce of inclo- 
furc, particularly by draining, and by the laying 
down topafture fuch land as was too wet for arable, 
has increafed the rental of the country fo much, 
that there will, probably, be always land fufficient 
for the occupation of the inhabitants of it. 

It has been already ftated, that there are a great 
number of fmall freeholders in this part of the 
county; and as thefe divifions of property have 
generally happened in the inclofed parts, it has 
tended to retain thofe inhabitants, who would have 
been otherwife driven out by the extindtion of life¬ 
hold tenures. 

In many parts of the diftridl that arc kill in a 
common-field ftate, the landholders would be mych 
greater gainers by an inclofure, than it is poifible 
they can in many parts of the South-eafi diftridf of 
the county; as there are fo many parts of the land 
that, when inclofed, may be applied to the pur- 
pofes of a fmall farm, without the necellity of keep¬ 
ing a flock of flieep to manure it; viz. by keeping 
that part which will be neceflary to remain in 

arable. 
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arable, on a tuxnip fyftem, either for feeding cattle 
or flieep, or for wintering Ihcep for the down far¬ 
mers; by laying down the wet*parts to grafs, either 
for the dairy or for feeding; and by applying the 
fund lands on a garden ^fteni, to railing efculent 
vegetables. While on the thinner and poorer parts 
of the North-weft part of the county, which muft 
neceflarily continue in an arable ftate, the improve¬ 
ment to be obtained from /nclofures muft be de- 
rii/ed from putting the occupation into fewer hands^ 
and making farms of fuch a lize as can be managed 
to the greateft advantage of the tenant, the land¬ 
lord, and the community. 

With refpeeft to the decreafe of laleurers in this 
part of the county, there is very little to be appre¬ 
hended from inclofures. So little manual labour 
is done to the uninclofed land, in its prefent ftate, 
that every alteration that has improvement for its 
object, muft increafe manual labour, and of courfe, 
the number of labourers. 

The fencing and draining the land, and making 
and keeping good roads, in a cormtry naturally fo 
deep and wet, will be a perpetual fource of employ 
for labourers. 

Thefe are the improvements, which have already 
fo wonderfully incrcafed the value of land in this 
diftri<ft; and as fo much remains to be done, there 
will probably be, in future, more complaint for 
want of labourers, than for want of work to employ 

them 
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them in, cfpecially in the heighboyrhood of the 
manufaduring towns. 


drain'ikg, 

« « 

The ufe of covered drains'has been long known 
in many parts of this diftrid. 

They have been ma^e in differenjc modes with 
turf, with wood, with ftonc, but chiefly with the 
latter, on account of the facility of getting it, 
there being but few parts without ftone of fomc 
kind or other, within a moderate diflance. 

Stone drains .—The ftone of the corn grate rock, 
which compofes the under ftratum of fo large a 
portion of this diftrid, is of a peculiarly favourable 
flat ihape for under-drains; and no land requires 
it more than the vein of cold clay, which fo fre¬ 
quently accompanies this rock. Much of this kind 
of land has been fo drained, and much remains yet 
to be done. The drains of this ftone have been, 
in general, made about ten or twelve inches wide, 
with perpendicular fidcs. In fome cafes^ the ftones 
are fo placed, as to leayfe-a water-courfe at bottom, 
by fetting two flat fton'es triangularly to meet at 
the points j in others, and perhaps a better way, 
by covering the bottom with a flat ftone, and then 
putting three other flat ftones upright, leaving the 
water to find its 6wn way between them; in both 

cafes. 
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cafes, filling up, the refiduc of the drain to the top, 
or near the top, with loofe flones; bur the fault, in 
the greater part of the under-dtains that have been 
made, has been, that they have not been made dbep • 
enough to anfwer the purpole of draining the 
ground ctfcftually; the objedl of them having been 
oftener diredted to dram the water from the furface, 
(where perhaps it does in fadt but little injury) in- 
ftcad of draiqing off the ]and fprings, which are 
in/ or run upon, the undcr-ftratum, and which arc 
poifbn to vegetation. 

In feme few parts of this diffrift, where ftones 
are fcarce, and thofc not of a fhape well-adapted 
to the purpofe, particularly about Steeple-Aftiton, 
much ingenuity is fiiewn in the different methods 
of draining which have been introduced. 

Turf drains .—In fome inftances,they have drained 
land to the depth of three or four feet, by firft dig¬ 
ging a fpit of earth out, and then boring out the 
ground with a three-inch borer, lb as to form a pipe 
of the depth required, and only thr^ inches wide. 

If the foil be loofe, they have drawn in fmall 
bulhes 6r boughs, fo as to keep it from running to¬ 
gether; but if ftrong and*tough, and where the 
pipe is not required to be lo deep, they have left 
the pipe open, turning down the firft fpit upon the 
Ihoulders of the pipe, with the grafs fide’ underneath. 

In other cafes; where only fmall round ftones 
fould be j^t, and thofc not plentifully^ they made 

the 
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the drain taper, from nine inches at top, to nothing 
at the bottom, and perhaps three feet deep, and 
filled them up, by dropping firft the fmalleft ftoncs, 
■ and then the large ones, to near the top, and then 
finilhing it by placing a thin turf on the ftoncs. 

Gravel drains .—Where gravel is more plentiful 
than ftones, fereened or waflied gravel has been 
found to anfwer the purpofe very veil. 

In all cafes, the general opinion fepms to be, that 
thofe drains have lafted longcft which have the 
leaft, or rather the narroweft, water-w'ay left at bot¬ 
tom; as, in that cafe, the force of the water has 
been fufficient to clear away any little obftaclcs that 
might chance to get in. 


BENEFICIAL PRACTICES. 

Dairy fyjlem. —I'he fyftem of making cheefe, as 
managed in North-Wiltftiire, would certainly be of 
the greateft fervicc in many parts of the kingdom, 
if it could be introduced into them; and the pro- 
duAion of good cheefe, in this diftridf, from land 
totally dilftmilar, as ftaCed in the preceding obferva- 
tions, (hews that the gbodnefs of this article does 
not depend fo much on foils or fttuations, as is ge¬ 
nerally imajjined. Indeed it is well known, that 
the fame of this diftricl tor good *«ehccfe is not very 
ancient. I'hc circumftance of its being fold lor 
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Glouceftcr cheefc till within thefe few years, fliews 
that Glouceflerfliire had the name firft; though the 
quantity now made in that coufity is far lefs than 
what is made in this diftridt, according to the re¬ 
port of Mr. Marlhall, who/pcnt much time in both 
diftridts, for the purpofe of examining into this 
particular branch of rural oeconomy. 

Indeed, many of the beft dairy farms in the dif- 
tria appear, as has been already ftated, to have been 
in an uninclofed ftate of arable, at no very remote 
period of antiquity; and many of the farm-houfes 
and buildings appear to be of modern eredtion. 

The convenient fituation of the houfesand build¬ 
ings of a great part of the dairy farms of this dif- 
tridl, fltews that many exchanges in property muft 
have taken place before this defirable circumftancc 
could have been obtained,—An objedt well worth 
imitation, in all countries where it can poflibly be 
adopted; and, perhaps, there is no Jingle local cir- 
cumftance, that contributes fo much to the excel¬ 
lence of the dairy fyftem of this diftrift, as the 
general convenient fituation of the'lands round the 
houfes, as a common centre; fo that t.he dairy-men 
are able to drive all their cbws home to rriilking, 
and thereby to put all their milk together of an 
equal temperature; abd by beginning their work 
much earlier in the morning, they can make chcefe 
twice a-day during the whole feafon, 
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This is ifnpoflible to be done, where fervants 
mult be fcot t6 milk cows in detached and diftant 
inclofures; as is t<So frequently the cafe in many 
dairy countries, ai^d particularly in the county of 
Somerfct. 

Good butter is made iif every part of the king¬ 
dom, becaufc the procefs is fimple, and known 
every where; and if the fame methods were prac- 
tifed in making chcefe in other countries, as arc 
ufed in this, there feems no good reafon why chcefc 
of equal goodnefs might not be made in many 
other countries. 

As Mr. Marfhall has fo fully detailed the me¬ 
thods ufed by the North.Wiltfliire dairy-women, 
jt is unneceflary to repeat them here. 

But it may be proper to add one general remark 
on making cheefe; viz. that there are few countries, 
which are famous for bad cbeefe, where the reafon 
may not be traced much ojftener to a fundamental 
fault in the procefs of making, and particularly in 
that eflential article the rennet, than to any par¬ 
ticular local fauk of the foil or fituation, or even to 
want of care and attention in the dairy-women. 

Draining of land .—Another praftice, in this dif- 
trift, is the attention that has, of late years, been 
paid to the draining of land." 

The great objed of manure is to warm and excite 
a fermentation in the land; but the land muft firft 
be ip a rtatc to receive it, or it is ufelefs to put it on. 

Manure 
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Mafiure may almoft as well be thrown into the 
water itfelf, as put upon land fo foaked and poi- 
foned with water, as to be incapable of being 
warmed by the manure. • 

This improvement, which nVy be called the 
balls of all other, improvements, in a wet cold coun¬ 
try, can never be too much recommended, and is 
well worthy of imitation in many other counties; 
in which, though quite as necelTary as in this dit; 
tri(^, no kind 01 attention is paid to it. 


IMPROVEMENTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 

Breed of Cows .— The management of the dairy 
part of this diftrifl has been a fource of fo much 
profit, as well as credit, to the county, that it cer¬ 
tainly muft, in its principle, be right; and while 
there is fo much to admire, it would be invidious 
to cavil at trifles. Whether the dairy-men are 
wrong or right in their choice of the kind of cows, 
will, probably, be hereafter determined. If they 
could buy another kind of cows, immediately jit for 
the pailt as eafily as they can the long-horned ones, 
it is probable that kind might not be* fo univerfal; 
but, it is clear, that they think they get nothing- by 
breeding their own l^ock, and perhaps they may 
think right. • 

The cows they buy are bred in a country whofe 
cheefc does not Hand fo high in repute as that of 

North- 
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North-Wilts, and of courfe may be bred cheaper 
than they could breed them at home; but if this 
argument be well founded, are the North-Wiltlhire 
dairv-mcn*riKht in fatting calves? Does not the 
fatting of cal vesfcon fume as much milk as Ihe. 
weaning of calves? And .Vould not the additional 
cheefe they could make, if their cows dropt in 
March or April, inftead of January or February, 
pay as much or more than fat calves; without 
reckoning the injury done to the conftitution of fhe 
cows, by calving repeatedly in the winter. Un¬ 
doubtedly, nothing has contributed fo much to 
keep up the high price of cheefe and butter, as the 
amazing increafe, of late years, in the quantity of 
winter veal fold, not only in the London market, 
but in almoft all the towns in the kingdom. 

North-Wiltflure muft fend its veal to the London 
market, on the fame terms as other counties within 
the fame diftance can do; while that veal is made 
at the lofs of cheefe, which \vould yield 20 or 30 per 
cent, more than the average price of cheefe made 
in thofe counties^ This is the rcalbn given, why 
North-Wiltlhirc dairy-men wean fo few calves, and 
why they make fo little butter for fale. The fame 
reafon feems to apply ^gainft their fatting calves. 

But this is meant as a hint for confidcration, 
rather than hn object of cenfure. 

Arable management .—As tothe management of ara¬ 
ble land, North-pWiltlhire, certainly, does not (bine. 

It 
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It is a happy thing for the land-owners of the 
diitrid, that the prediledion of the occupiers is fo 
Ihong for padure land. Land.fo cold and fo wet 
in its nature, as a great part of the valc’land of .this • 
c didrief, can never be permami^ improved while 
under the plough, fhe 'l-are mention of a known 
that the compamlive vahie of land of equal native good- 
nefs, in a pajlure or an arable fate, is ufually as two to 
one, is a fiijlicient proof of ibis. I’he lands that are 
cold and wet fliould be laid down to grafs, and 
drained; and this would increafe the quantity of 
manure for the warm and dry lands, which would 
be very profitably kept in tillage. 

This particularly applies to all the deep, cold 
foils, between Chippenham and Wootten-Baflet. 

As to the done-bralh land, in the North-weft 
part of the diftridf, it has been already obferved, 
that the general fyftem of hulbandry, and particu¬ 
larly the almoft entire dependance on the flieep- 
Ibld for manure, is not ftridly reconcileable to rea- 
fon, in many parts of this diftrid. All the light 
and dry parts, which require treading to make them 
clofer, are undoubtedly proper for Ihcep-folding; 
but many of the wet cold pafts are not at all calcu¬ 
lated for that fyftem. Thoft of the latter deferip- 
tion are by no means fit or fafe for Ihcep without 
draining; and as that is feldom praflidable to any 
extent, in an arable ftate, many of them fhould be 
laid down as pafturc. Thofe pafts which are al¬ 
ready 
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ready laid down^ are remarkably Areet-feeding 
ground, and in that flate of hufbandry the coun-^ 
try would ftill be calculated for feeding fheep, but 
not on a fdfding fyftem. The long-wooled Ihcep, 
either the Cotfwokl or theLeicefterlhire, are pecu¬ 
liarly proper for fuch kind of land, where a part 
might be always in pafturc, and the arable land 
kept in that kind of hulbandry that would produce 
green winter crops. 

In thofe parrs of the country where the land is 
light and dry, the fhecp-fold fyftem might ftill be 
ufed. The large farmers would be much better 
able to fupport a flock than they now are, by lay¬ 
ing down the wet parts of their land to pafture, and 
fowing fainfoin on the dry and poor parts? and the. 
fmall farmers, whofe arable land required folding, 
would find their account much more in taking in 
fheep from the down farms to eat their green win¬ 
ter food, than by keeping fmall flocks of their own. 

It has been already remarked, that notwithftand- 
ing the dairy fyftem is fo well underftood, and is fo 
very profitable in this dittridl, there is, neverthelefs, 
a ftrong propenfity, in many parts of it, to grazing 
cattle. It is undoubtedly for the intereft of the 
community, that cattle ftiould be grazed fomc- 
where; but it alfo is their intereft, and ftill more 
fo the intertft of every individual, to apply his land 
to the purpofes for which nature defigned it. Na¬ 
ture never defighcd many parts of this diftrid, and 

particularly 
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particularly thfc cold wet parts, where oak timber is 
the natural weed of the country, for grazing. On 
thofe foils the Jummer is too ftioft for that purpoie^ 
and they never can be applied ^ i!b great advan¬ 
tage, as that of keeping dairy cows. 


PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 

• • 

The prices of provifions in Wiltftiire, and par¬ 
ticularly in the South-eaft part of the county, when 
compared with the other Weftem counties, may be 
faid to be high^ 

As the South-eaft, or down part, of the county 
produces very few articles of human food, except 
wheat, that is the only article which can be faid to 
be cheap in .that part; and lb great an influence 
have the Bath and London markets on the price of 
other provifions, which are raifed in the North and 
Weft parts of the countyj that butcher’s meat, but¬ 
ter, and cheefe* particularly the two former, are 
ufually at leaft ten per cent, dearer on an avena^ 
at Sarum,, than at Wells, pr SheptctaiMallet, in 
Somcrfetlhire, and fometimes even twenty per cent, 
higher than at Exeter;, and as thefe caufes are likely 
to be permanent* the efiedts may be expecfted to be 
lb likewife. 

The certain deinand for, and cdnfequently the 
high price of, the produce of this county, is iin- 

voL. viu f doubtcdly. 
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dfoubtedly, bw heeij faid before, an advantage to 
to the landholders of it j but it is in another fenfe 
a difadvantage to them, (viz.) in the article of la¬ 
bourers; although the wages of the labourers have 
increafed confiderably wthin thefe few years, yet it 
is now barely fufficient for their fubfiftence, and a 
few days illnefs brings them to the parifli. 

The parifh rates are of courfe very high, and 
daily increafing; and .if the fyftem, newly adopted 
in the clcKhing manufaftories, of fpinning the 
wool in the towns by machines, which ufed to be 
done by women and children in the villages, be¬ 
comes univerfal, the price of labour muft ftill be 
very confiderably increafed. 

Another great caufe of the diftrefs of the poor, 
in many parts of this county, and particularly on 
the downs, is the fcarcity of fuel. 

Coals are already advanced very confiderably; 
and let the price of carriage be ever fo much re¬ 
duced by good roads, or even by canals, coals muft 
ftill be dear in many parts of the county. 

Wood is the natural, and fliould be the depend¬ 
ing, fuel of k great paft of Wiltlhire. 

How neceffary, therefore, is it for thofe who 
4 iave woods to preferve thcpi, and of thofe who 
have not,' to plant fome? But as this muft necef- 
farily be a work of time, it may be ufeful to hint, 
that for a quicker remedy of this alarming incon¬ 
venience, a few acres of furze might be preferved 

from 
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from the plough, in thofe parilhes where it already 
grows, and fown in thofe where there is none.* 

This might be fold for fuel,*to thof^ who could 
afford to buy, and given, infteatV^of parifh relief, to 
thofe who could not. .Thofe who have hearts to 
feel for the diffreffes pf the poor would, by this 
expedient, gratify their humanity; and thofe (if 
there are any fuch) who feel only for the preferva- 
tion of the hedges, would firtd this a more effedlual 
way to prevent wood-ftealing, than a whip or A. 
prifon. 

It is a melancholy fad:, that without any particu*. 
lar habits of oppreflion on the part of the farmers, 
or diffolutenefs on the part of the poor, the labour¬ 
ers of many parts of this county, and particularly 
of South-Wiltfhire, may be truly faid to be at this 
time in a wretched fituation. 

The dearnefs of provifion, the fcarcity of fuel, 
and above all, the failure of fpinning work for the 
women and children, have put it almoft out of the 
power of the village poor to live by their induftry; 
and have, unfortunately, broken that independant 


• Furze is a very tender plant when young, and thelrefore fliould 
not be fawn till late in April, or early in May. ^ 

It may be ibwn either alone, or with a crop of barley, white oats, 
or buck-wheat; and if it be preierved from cattle, will be fit to cut 
in three or four years. • 

It likes a drj fituation, and if there be idtptb oS/oil, it does not 
fignify how poor it is, 

fpirit, 
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fpirit, which, in a veiy peculiar degree, formerly 
kept a Wiltfliire labourer from the parifh books. 

The farmers complain, and with reafon, that the 
labourers do lefs^work than formerly; when,.in 
fadt, the labourers are neft .able to work as they did 
at a time when they lived better. 

There is no neceflity of heightening this melan¬ 
choly pidlure, every landholder of the county knows 
it too well; and the resident magiftrates, in parti¬ 
cular, have it daily in their view; and, to their cre¬ 
dit be it fpoken, the landholders are ufing every 
exertion, by premiums, bounties, and other indul- 
gencies, to introduce new kinds of employ for the 
poor, to fupply the lofs of fpinning wool for the 
cloth manufadurers, or to induce the manufac¬ 
turers ftill to bring them wool, by giving boun¬ 
ties equal to what they can fave by fpinning it at 
home by machines. 


MANUFACTURES. 

The extent of commerce, or rather of manufac¬ 
tures, in the county of Wilts, is very great indeed; 
but the woollen manufactory ds, by far, the moft 
general. 

Salilbury manufadturcs great quantities of ffan- 
nels, and fancy woollens, and has a confiderable 
manui'adtory of cutlery and Heel goods. Wilton, 

a large 
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a large manufadtory of carpets^nd fancy woollens. 
Devizes, a confiderable manufadlory chiefly of fancy 
woollens. Bradford, Trowbridge, Warminftcr, 
Weftbury,fand all the adjacent towns and villages,* 
from Chippenham to Idcytelbury inclufive, carry 
on moft extenlive marjufadlories of woollen goods, 
a great part of which is fuperfine broad-cloths, 
kerfeymeres, and fancy cloths. 

At Mere, and its neighbaurhood, there is a ma- 
nufaftory of linen, chiefly dowlas and bed-ticks. 

At Aldbourn, a manufaftory of cotton goods, 
chiefly fuftians and thickfets. 

At Swindon, and its neighbourhood, a confider- 
ble manufaftory of gloves. 

Indeed, there is fcarcely a town in the county, 
that has not a manufadlure of fomc kind or other. 

The vaft population of the county of Wilts, oc- 
cafioned by their various and extenlive manufac¬ 
tures, and the daily increafe of population of Bath 
and Briftol, occalion a never-failing demand for all 
the produQions of the land of thig county. 

The wheat, and in particular the barley, the 
cheefe, and butter, and c^ery other neceflary of 
human food, are fure to find*a market, 

Thefe are undoubtedly advantages, and very 
great ones, to the landholders of this county in 
general; but, perhaps, more to the landholders at a 
few miles diftance from the feat of manufadures, 
fhan to thpfc immediately pn the fpot. 


It 
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It fecms to be allowed, even by the manufac¬ 
turers thcrnfeivcs, that although the nation derives 
an ineftimable advantage from manufacflurc, in a 
general and commrfcial point of view, and though 
the landholders throughoilt.thc kingdom have been 

C r 

able to advance the rents of.a;heir lands very con- 
fiderably, in confequence of an increafed confump- 
tion of its produce, yet the manufadlures are not 
always blefllngs to the landed intereft'of the county 
where they are immediately Jitmlcd. 

The advantage arifing to the landed intercft in 
the immediate neighbourhood of large manufac¬ 
tories, is an increafed demand, and, of courfe, an 
increafed price for the produce of the land. But 
this extends only to a few articles of daily indifpen- 
fable confumption, fuch as milk, butter, poultry, 
hay, ftraw, &c. In the heavy neceflarics of life, 
fuch as wheat, barley, oats, cheefe, butcher’s meat. 
See. the advantages are lhared by the landholders 
at a diftancc. 

The difadvantage to the landholders on the fpot, 
is an increafed population, and that of the molt 
undcfirable kind, viz. “‘labouring poor;’’ who, int 
times of a quick trade, raife the price of labour 
almolt beyond the reach of a farmer, and when 
trade in general, or that Angle branch to which 
they have been thought up, fails, fall a burden or* 
the poor rates, greater than the land is well able to 
bear, In the wopllet* manufaSorics pf tWa diftridt, 

this 
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this has long been the complaint of the landholders, 
and yet the manufadurers have hitherto'made them 
in fome degree a compenfatton^by the employ that 
they have furniftied in fpinnin^ work*to the wo-, 
men and children of the labouresp in agriculture. 

But unfortunately fori the landholders, even this 
compenfation feems likely foon to be at an end, by 
the general introduction of machines, to fupply the 
place of manujil labour, wh^ereby all thofe parts of 
the marjufactory, that have hitherto been done in 
the country villages, will be done at the immediate 
relldence of the manufacturers. 

The confequcncc to the landholders will be, that 
the families of the labouring poor muft fall on the 
poor rates, or the price of labour mufl be advanced, 
equal to the lofs of the former earnings of the poor. 

The confequences to the manufacturers them- 
felves are not yet known. How far the general 
introduction of machines may afFeCt this part of 
the kingdom, or the kingdom in general, by making 
thofe manufactories " moveable” that have hitherto 
been “ fixtures,” time muft determine. 


OBSTACLES? TO IMPROVEMENT. 

There are /wo obftacles to improvements, in 
agriculture, neceflary to be particularly noticed 
here; viz. ift. The frequency of fraall water-mills, 

as 
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‘as particularly injurious to water-meadows; and, 
adly. The difficulties thrown in the way of fmall 
inclofures of commonable lands, by the cxpence of 
•an adl of p^rliameijti the firft applying more par¬ 
ticularly to the peculiar hufbandry of Wiltfhire, • 
and the fecond being equally an •obftacle to im¬ 
provements in every other part of the kingdom, 
where there are lands ftill uninclofed. 

Water-mills, which ^re very numerous in Wilt- 
ftiire, and particularly in the South-eaft diftricl, 
are, in many inftances, exceedingly injurious to 
water-meadows. 

It was formerly thought neceffary, that every 
manor, whofc iituation permitted it, ftiould have 
its own mill, for the conveniency of the tenants to 
grind their corn; and a great part of thefe mills 
remain at this day, although few people now grind 
their own corn, and although, by the improved 
mechanifm of mills, one can now do the work that 
three or four did formerly. 

Between Warminfterand Saliffiury, a diftance of 
about twenty miles, there are nearly twenty water¬ 
mills; although one-tbird of the number (if well 
conftrudled) would be more than fufficient to do all 
the work of the country. Many of thefe mills are 
very injurious to the water-meadows below them, 
and frequently prevent the making new ones. And 
the fa^e inconvenience exifts on the rivers ih gene¬ 
ral thoughout the county, and particularly in the 
South-eaft diftrid, To 
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To remedy this, in all adls of parliament for in^* 
clofures, where there is a poffibility of making wa¬ 
ter-meadows, or of imprcruing tboje already made, power 
Ihould be given to the commi^ioners to take front 
the mills, at ftated times, all, br /u<b part, of the 
water as fhould be abfdutely neceffaiy tor the wa¬ 
ter-meadows below; and where fuch mills are really 
unneceflary, to diredl: them to be taken away. Such 
commiflioners being at tlic fame time impowered 
to fix an annual rent-charge, to be paid to the 
owners of fuch mills fo injured, by the owners of 
jthe land fo benefited, as is done in the cafe of 
canals, fubjedl to the like appeal as is allowed in 
canal adfs. 

In parts of the country which are already in- 
clofed, difputes frequently happen between owners 
of mills and owners of water-meadows, and which 
are almolt impoffible to be explained or underftood 
in a court of juftice. 

Perhaps a mode might be prafticable of em¬ 
powering juftices of the peace, at their quarter-feC- 
fions, to order a reference to nien of judgment in 
the neighbourhood, and 50 make ttteir award mat¬ 
ter of record to bind the parties. 

The other obftacje to improvements in agricul- 
culture, is the impediment thrown fh the way pf 
inclofures of commonable lands, particularly where 
the quantity of land is fmall, or the number of pro¬ 
prietors large, by the difficulty and expence of pro^ 
curing ads of parliament for that purpofe. 
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* It has been already remarked, that there are a 
great number of common-fields ftill remaining in 
Wiltftiire, particularly in the South-eaft part of the 
tounty; and'’that inrthe North-weft part, there are 
ftill many open coi^hmon-paftures. Thefe are un¬ 
doubtedly obftacles to all insprovemcnts in agricul¬ 
ture, and ought to be divided without delay. 

There have been many common-fields lately in- 
clofedin the South-eaft part of the county; but in 
the North-weft part, inclofures have gone on very 
flowly for fome years paft. One reafon has already 
been given for this, viz. the badnefs of the roads, 
and the difficulty and expence of making fuch new 
ones, as would be neceffary in cafe of an inclofure. 
This impediment will foon be removed in North- 
Wiltfliire; and good roads will enable the owners 
of the adjoining commonable land to make the 
moft of it. And there is not a doubt, but that the 
greateft part of the commonable lands in the county 
would foon be divided, provided the legal difficulties 
which ftand in the way of inclofures could be re¬ 
moved. 

It is well known, that no commonable land, le it 
everfa /mail, can be inclofed or divided without a<ft 
of parliament, unlefs by the cpnfent of all parties. 
That confent is always difficult to be got, and Some¬ 
times (particularly where fome of the proprietors 
are mimrsy or under any other legal difabilHy) im- 
poffibk. An a«ft of ptu-liament is then l;he only 

refort. 
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refort. But it frequently happens, that the quan¬ 
tity of open land belonging to one manor, is in- 
fufficient to afford an expenc’e of, perhaps, near 
390I. for an aft, befides the fubfcquent expeitce of 
working a commiflion.. And Although the land- 
owners of two or more jnanors might join in one aft, 
yet it is a difficult matter to get them to agree on 
the terms.of it; efpecially when, as is often the cafe, 
their intereft,’or at leafl: thtir claims, on the com¬ 
monable lands, claflt and interfere with each other* 

The expences of an aft: of parliament for an in- 
clofure, are not entirely occafioned by the fees kA 
the two houfcs, but by the delay and uncertainty of 
attendances in London, owing to the multifarious 
and increafing bufincfs of parliament; and which 
an annihilation, or even a reduftion of thofe fees 
would tend much more to incrcafe than prevent. 

Remedy propqfed .—But there feems to be a mode 
by which this difficulty might be, in a great mea- 
fure, obviated, and /mall common-fields or com¬ 
mons divided at a trifling cxpence, viz. by em¬ 
powering the jufticcs of the peace to receive 
applications for that purpofe at the quartcr-feffions; 
and particularly in thofe cafes where a very great 
majority of the proprietors were confenting, or 
where the objeftions were chiefly founded on legal 
di/ability. 

Notice of the propofed application to the jufticcs 
ipight be given (in the way now preferibed by par¬ 
liament) 
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ment) in Auguft or September. The bill of the 
propofed regulations of the inclofure might be 
delivered at the Michaelmas feflions, and made 
public imm'ediatelyf after. Objedions might be 
"fieard at the Epiphfeny feflion, and the bench might 
then determine for or agairlft an inclofure. 

Thofe who doubt the competency of a court of 
quarter-feflions to do this bufinefs properly, will 
confidcr that the local an formation, -fo eflential to 
the proper framing an inclofure bill, may be ob¬ 
tained, and the objedions of parties aggrieved may 
be inveftigated, not only much cheaper, but much 
better on the fpot, than can polRbly be done before 
parliament. And thofe who think it would be 
giving too much power to jullices of the peace, will 
confider, that they have already a greater power 
than this, viz. the hearing and determining appeals 
that may come from parties aggrieved, under in¬ 
clofure ads paired by parliament. 

And, indeed, if it were thought neceflary, all 
poflibility of partiality might be prevented by pre- 
feribed rules and regulations, as to the proportional 
majority of confenting proprietors, abfolutely nccef- 
fary to the palTing an order for an inclofure. 

It may, perhaps, be expeded by fome, that in 
fpeaking of c-bHacles to improvements in agricul¬ 
ture, the payment of tythes in kind Ihould be men¬ 
tioned, and fome* plan propofed for its abolition. 
But it is not to be expected that fo great an altera¬ 
tion 



tion in the policy of the kingdom, involving fo 
many valuable interefts and important confequences, 
can be cfFeded' from the crade and undigefted 

fchemes of an humble individual. The Board of 

« 

Agriculture may, perhaps, hereafter be able, from 
the combined information that will be colleded by 
them, to determine whether any thing can be done 
in this important bufincfs, and what meafures arc 
the moft likely to give general fatisfadlion to the 
pkrties interefted. 

But however the payment of tythes, in kind, may 
be an obftacle to the agriculture of the kingdom in 
general, it is but common juftice to the clergy of 
the county of Wilts, to remark, that,^ far as rcfpe&s 
them, that obftacle can hardly be faid to exift. In 
many of the late inclofures, commutations, either in 
land or money, have been accepted, and the pa- 
rilhes difeharged of tythes. And where tythes are 
ftill due, it is a fact, that there is fcarcely one cler¬ 
gyman in twenty throughout the county, who takes 
them up in kind; although the laymen, who are 
in poflefllon of tythes, too often fet them the ex¬ 
ample of refufing to compound them at any price 
whatever. 
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Articie VIIL 

Extras from a General View of the AgricuU 

' ture of ihe county of Gloucester ; with olfervatio^s 
on the Means of its Improvement-, drawn up for the 
conpderation of the Board of Agriculture and Internal 
Improvement” 

[By Mr. George Turner, of DojwdefwelL] 

< 

T he county of Gloucefter contains, according 
to Bowen’s map, about eight hundred thou- 
fand acres of land. 

In deferibing the agricultural Bate of the county, 
it will be neceflary to notice feparately, the diftrids 
differing in foil and management. I begin with the 

COTSWOLD HILLS. 

^e Soil —is various; the greater part, what is 
here termed " ftone brafh,” a loam intermixed with 
Bones, on a fubfoil of calcareous rubble or rock: 
the average depth of ploughing not much exceeding 
four inches; thsre is however fome quantity of ftiff 
four land interfperfed on thefe hills, many farms 
and one or two whole parifltes are chiefly of that 
nature. Neaa- Fairford and Cirencefter the foil is 
richer and deeper j particularly about the former a 
deep and fandy loam prevails, producing great 
crops in a favourable time, but apt to burn and 

parch 
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parch up in dry feafons; at which times they like- 
wife labour under great inconveniencies for want 
of water, with which the greater part of thefe hills 
is abundantly fupplied. , ’ , , 

' ne Properties are moftly large, and the occupa¬ 
tions likewifej there are however fome exceptions 
in both; but it is the opinion of experienced men, 
that farms of from 200 to 500 acres, can be mana¬ 
ged with much greater advantage to the farmer and 
the publick, than fmaller ones. 

In the vallies, and where the land, is of a fuffici- 
cnt ftaple for permanent meadow and pafturc, it is 
moftly in that ftate. Sheep and cow downs are 
likewife frequently met with; but the quantity of 
land thus employed, bears but a fmall proportion 
to what is occafionally under the plough; fome few 
pariflies on the fides of the hills, however, are an 
exception to this rule, in which perhaps half the 
land is meadow and pafture, worth from 20s. to 
30s. per acre. In thefo fttuations, dairying is moftly 
followed, in preference to grazing; the fort of cows 
chiefly Glouccfterftiire, frequently crofled and im¬ 
proved from other breeds.* Moft farmers dairy a 
little for home confumption; and though the nature 
of the foil renders fliecp the live flock chiefly to 
be attended to, yet a fufficient quantity of cattle 


* With what breeds, chiefly; and what’particular one is fuppofed 
to make the greateft improvement ? 

generally 
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generally is, and always ought to be, intermijted 
with them to improve the paftures, and make the 
moft of the keep; of*thefc not fo many are bred as 
formerly, Glouceften market weekly affording great 
choice from Hereford fhire, Wales and Somerfet- 
Ihire; of thefc, the Glamorgan and Semerfet appear 
moft eligible as working cattle for the hills, being 
atftive in harnefs, and when turned off, feeding in 
lefs time than the larges breed of Herefordfhire. 
In ftall-feeding, hay, chaff, barleymeal, oats and 
bran,* are the articles of food chiefly ufed. The 
fmaller Welch breeds of cattle, where grazing is the 
only objed, are frequently bought in in winter or 
early in fpring, and fatted in the courfe of the 
fummer, fo as to go off between Michaelmas and 
Chriftmas with little or no hay, which, in a coun* 
try where it is fo fcarce and valuable, is a mate¬ 
rial objed. 

The native of thefe hills in their unim¬ 
proved ftate, was a fmall light carcafled, polled 
animal, bearing in the memory of an experienced 


* If a mill could be invented ta grind wheat, either by the wind 
or with a horfe, cheap and durable, it would enable the farmer by 
mealing his own grain, to obtain a quantity of excellent food for his 
fatting ftock, to the great enrichment of the land. The great ob- 
jcflion to the Heel mills hitherto invented, is, that the com muft be 
in the very belt order, otherwife it clogs and will not grind properly. 
To make a machine of.,this ibrt complete and generally ufeful, 
there mull probably be fome ingenious contrivance to dry and bar* 
den the corn if neceffarf. ^ 

• agriculcurift 
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ftgriculturift now living, a fleece of fine wool of 
about 3 lb. weight, but lighter and finer before that 
period. They were cotted in former times, but 
that .practice has not been in %ife fince the remems. 
iJrance of the perfon alluded to, from which cir- 
cumftances it is very probable that the affertions of 
ancient authors, that the Spaniards procured their 
breed of fine-woolled ftieep from the Cotfwold 
Hills, are founded in fail, though contradided by 
fome modern writers. Since that time the inclo- 
fures and better management taking place, and 
good rams being procured from Warwicklhire and 
other counties, the Cotfwold flieep have confidera- 
bly improved in weight of carcafe and quantity of 
wool, which, though coarfer than formerly, is in 
very great efteem as combing wool, being of a good 
length and very mellow quality. The fafhionable 
Lcicefier flteep have been occafionally introduced 
into this diftritfl, and, for a crofr or two when 
chofen with judgment, have been found to im¬ 
prove the breed in fliape and difpofition to fatten, 
but where perfifted in, they have greatly reduced 
the carcafe in fize, and ^c.onfiderably leflened the 
wool in quality and quantity: nor is this redudion 
in fize rccompenfed by their requiring lefs food, 
or fattening quicker than the other breeds, qualities 
which have been fo ftrongly inlifted on, and on 
which the merit of the breed* has been chiefly 
founded; on the contrary, experienced graziers in 
VOL. VII. this 
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this diftridl, who have paid particular attention to 
them, are convinced, that they require full as much 
rime and room as the larger native breed. I fay 
nothing of the comparative value of the carcales to 
the butcher, nor of the eftimation the meat of the . 
different breeds is held in* by the confumer; the 
moft fatisfadlory intelligence on thefe heads may 
be obtained in Smithfield market. 

In the common pradire of the diftrid the wether 
Iheep are fatted off from two to three years old. 
The average weight of carcafes, ewe 2alb. wether 
261b. per quarter; fleeces on an average of the 
whole flock run four to the tod of 2 8lb. Wool fold 
this feafon [1794] from 14s. to 24s. per tod. I un- 
derftood at this time it is not worth more than 18s. 

Wether fheep, by keeping them another year, 
are frequently brought to weigh from 40 to 501b. 
the quarter. 

Probably no part of thc^kingdom has been more 
improved within the laft forty years, than the Cotf- 
wold Hills. The firft inclofurcs are about that 
ftanding; but the greater part are of a later date. 
Three parifties are now incloling; and out of about 
thirteen, which ftill remain in the common field 
ftate, two I underftand are taking the requifite 
meafures for an inclofurc: the advantages are great, 
rent more than doubled, the produce of every kind 
proportionably increafed. In the open field ftate, 
a crop and fallow was the lafual courfe. What is 

here 
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here called the " feven-field hufbandry** now gene^. 
rally obtains; that is, about a feventh part fainfoin, 
and the remainder under the* following routine^ 
turnips, barley, feeds two yeafs, wheat, oats. ' A* 
part of the wheat ftubble is fomttimes fowed with 
peas, but generally more with a view to home con- 
fumption than for fale, that crop being very pre¬ 
carious, if often repeated. Vetches are likewife 
frequently, thqugh not fo qften as they fliould be, 
fubftituted for the oat crop, to be eaten on the land 
with iheep, or mowed for horfes and other ftock. 
The management of the crops requires to be more 
particularly deferibed. 

Sainfoin .—This diftritft (lands one of the firft in 
the cultivation of this excellent grafs; the ufual 
management has been to fow it with barley, after 
turnips, three bufhels per acre, to which is generally 
added about five pounds of trefoil, which generally 
improves the firft year’s produce, and by occupy¬ 
ing the foil, prevents the weeds from getting a-head 
till the fainfoin has eftablifhed its roots. There 
arefome very fuperior managers', however, who, 
having been induced from an acciden|;al occurrence 
to think a different procedure would be more ad¬ 
vantageous, tried it with fo much fuccefs, that they 
have conftantly adhered to it fince. The method 
alluded to, is to fow it on land exhaufted by re¬ 
peated cropping and full of couch grafs; the fain¬ 
foin rooting fo deep, does not draw its nourilhracnt 

0.2 like 
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like corn from the furface foil, and therefore is not 
injured by its impoverifhed ftate, whilft its grcateft 
enemy, the black beret, is efleciually kept under by 
the couch grafs. Ii>this praftice it is likewife fown 
with barley, and vfry thin, not more than a bufhel 
per acre, it having been not'iced by ihc fame atten¬ 
tive obfervers, that, when fown thin, the roots are 
larger and more vigorous, and in two or three years 
get full pofleffion of the land, producing greater 
crops, and lafting longer than the thicker planted- 
There are other practitioners who object to thin 
fowing, obferving that the hay being chiefly wanted 
for flieep, although it may produce as much or 
more in quantity, the Items arc much larger and 
not fo palatable to that animal, occafioning great 
wafte in the confumption. It muft likewife be ob- 
ferved, that the method of fowing it on foul cx- 
haufted land, having been tried in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Gufting, on a lefs genial foil, has, in two 
inftances that have come to my knowledge, failed; 
it might therefore be advifable, when the culture 
is new, to make fmall experiments firll. In the 
neighbourhood of Stowe, 1 am informed, a fourth ■ 
part of the land is appropriated to this grafs; but 
as it requires a great many years to intervene before 
land that has once borne it, can be cropped with 
fuccefs, that probably may be found too large -v 
proportion. The duration of fainfoin deperds a 
great deal on the management; mowing it before 

its 
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itis full bloflbm is detrimental, the roots bleeding 
very much and mildewing; for the fame reafon 
feeding of it is accounted beneficial; if wifhed to 
lafi, it fhould never be fed but in the months of 

■■V 

Odtober and. November, and then only with cattle, 
fheep biting too clofe; 'the lattermath is, however, 
excellent food for weaned Iambs, and therefore- 
often applied to that purpofe. Indeed the farmers 
in general do not wifh it to laft longer than feven 
years; the land being in that time thoroughly refted 
and fit for corn, whilft ether land under the plough 
wants refi; but if defired, it might, with proper 
management, laft ten or twelve years. The hay, 
if well made, is, in the fore part of the feafon, equal 
to any meadow hay in the diftritft for moft pur- 
pofes. When worn out, fo as not to be worth 
mowing, it is generally paftured a year or two, 
which thickens the turf, and of courfe produces 
more and better alhes, when pared and burnt, in 
which method it is always broken up. 

Tia-///ps —in the ufual pratftice, fuccced oats; the 
ftubblc is ploughed in autumn or the beginning of 
winter, in which ftate it lies till fprjng feed time is 
finifijed, when, being wcfl dragged, it receives two 
or more ploughings, if ncccftary, with fufficient 
dragging and harrbwing between, and allowing as 
nuch time as poflible between each operation, for 
the feeds of weeds to vegetate and be deftroyed. 
The dung of the farm-yard is chiefly applied to this 

crop. 
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crop. They arc fown from the latter end of May 
to the beginning of Auguft, and once or twice hoed, 
according to circumftanccs. They arc eaten off 
with flieep; Always beginning ait the lower part of 
the ground, and wQrking up hill; plenty of hay is 
allowed, which in this dilTrid is neceflary for the 
. health and well-doing of the animal. Turnips, 
thus expended, greatly enrich the land, and are 
found of ufe through the whole courf? of crops. 

Barley —is fown after turnips, on one ploughing, 
as foon as the peas and oat% are got in the ground. 
Grafs feeds are either fown before the lafl: time of 
the harrows, or after the barley is come up, and 
before rolling it; in which cafe it is ufually covered 
in with a bufh hurdle: quantity of feed three bufl)- 
cls; average produce twenty-four bufliels per acre. 

Grafsfeeds-r<\nt^y fown, are from two to fix 
pecks ray-grafs, and from five to ten pounds tre¬ 
foil ; likewife a fmall quantity of broad and w hire 
Dutch clover; but the light land is apt to tire of 
the broad clover, if often fown in quantity; and the 
white Dutch is getting out of repute for flieep feed. 
In the common pradfice the feeds are mown for 
hay, the firft: year, and grazed the following fum- 
mer, when the land is ploughed up for wheat. 

A very valuable fort of ray gra/s, which has been 
cultivated ipx twenty years paft, by Mr. Peacey, of 
North-Leach, deferves particular mention. Per¬ 
haps there is no grafs cxifting more valuable to the 

flock 
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ftock fiirmer than this, if properly managed; it is 
very early, and affords a great quantity of excellent 
keep before any other paftures will carry ffocks: a 
ground of it, hincd the precedi^ng Michaelmas, kept 
eight ewes with their lambs per^crc for one month 
lalt fpring, before any»other pafture was ready for 
them. It is very nourifliing, and grateful to all 
kinds of flock; as may be feen where they have a 
choice of thaf and other p^flures to run in, the na¬ 
tural paftures will be quite ncgledted, whilft the ray 
grafs will be pared clofe to the ground: indeed it 
requires to be hard flocked; for if luffered to get 
a-head, it is ncitlier fo palatable nor nourifliing; it 
is equally excellent for hay, if cut juft as the ear 
appears, and before it is fully formed; in the au¬ 
tumn, it likewife affords a great deal of keep. It 
rather improves with age, and has been found par¬ 
ticularly advantageous in laying land down to per¬ 
manent pafture. It has not been a general pradlice, 
with the farmers on thefe hills, to raife their ray 
grafs feed; the deficiency of natural paftures, and 
the large flocks of fheep kept, making the lays va¬ 
luable both for hay and pafture; this has occa- 
fioned rather a fcarcity of feed of late years, and 
been the means of introducing very inferior forts 
from other countries, of which fomc have proved 
ftriftly annual, producing a tolerable crop the firft 
year, but dying away the following winter; whilft 
that of longer duration has been found very un¬ 
productive. 
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produftive, particularly all the latter part of the 
feafon. The great lofs and injury fuftained by 
thefe failures has made the farmers more attentive 
in their choice of feed, and greatly advanced the 
price of that which-can be relied on; fo that Mr. 
Peacey feeded an unufual quantity laft year, to an- 
fwer the demand which he forefaw he fliould have 
for itj it is already engaged at the advanced price 
of half-a-guinea per bufliel, which pr'ce was fixed 
on it by fome gentlemen who had experienced iu 
value, and thought it would not only properly re¬ 
ward the attention which had preferved fo valuable 
a grafs, but be the means of making it more gene¬ 
rally known, and encouraging the culture of it, to 
the exclufion of all the interior forts. Mr. Peacey 
has likewife cultivated the orchis grafs, a broad- 
leaved grafs, that fprings diredly after the feythe, 
in mowing grounds; he finds this very ufcful oil 
barren land, that will bear no other grafs. A bank 
of this defeription adjoining his downs is covered 
with the orchis grafs, and from the flock lying on it, 
and paring it down; it feems very palatable to them. 

Wheat .—The method of fowing this grain in the 
diflrid under notice, is rather lingular. The land 
is ploughed from two to fix weeks before fowing, 
as circumftances permit; if it gets quite graflj', it 
is thought better. I'he firtt rain that falls in Auguft 
in fufticient quantity to thoroughly foak the land, 
begins the feed time; from thence to the middle 

of 
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of September is thought the bcft time. The feed 
is dragged in with heavy drags, working the land 
till the furrows are well broke, but rather wilh^ 
ing to leave it rough than oth^rwife; if frequent' 
Ihowers fall during the dragging in, fo as juft to 
allow the drags to worit, it is thought better by 
moft people. Experienced men fay that our land, 
being naturally too light for wheat, is by thefe 
means rendered more fuii^ble to it, at the fame 
time that weeds arc very much checked, which is 
a very material object w’here the corn is fo long 
on the ground. I have feen adjoining lands, the 
previous management of which had been exaftly 
limilar the one part fown wet; produced a very 
good crop for the country, and quite clean; the 
other, fown dry, was not half fo good, and devoured 
with filth. This method is pradtifed on the dry 
found loams, of which the diftridt chiefly confifts; 
on the heavier foils, attention is paid to the ftate in 
which they work beft: the ftilf four land is fre¬ 
quently fallowed and dunged for wheat, over which 
broad clover is often harrowed in'; in fpring, after 
lying one or two years, it ,is broke; up for wheat, 
followed by oats; or fometimes oats are fown on 
the lay, according to the ftate of the land. Tur¬ 
nips are fometimes Town on this fort.of land, but 
perhaps had better be omitted; the poaching, in 
eating off, poflibly doing more injqry than the teeth 
of the Ihecp recompenfes, rendering it unfit for any 
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crop but oats, and probably injuring them. Wheat, 
clover, and oats, feem to be the crops belt adapted 
to thefe foils. Cabbages are not known here in 
' field culture, and probably thefe kinds of foils would 
require more dui>g than the fituation could com- • 
mand to cultivate that plant to any advantage. It 
may be right to notice, in this place, an error of Mr. 
Marlhall’s in his Rural Economy of Gloucefterfhire, 
vol. ii. p. 33- He reprefents the Cqtswold farmers 
as “ wifhing to plough for every crop when the 
foil is wet, and working even their fallows when 
they are moift.” This miRake originated, no doubt, 
from the account given him of the wheat procefs, 
as juft related. The fad is, the farmers here are 
as defirous of working their fallows in dry weather, 
and find the fame good confequences refulting from 
it, as in other diftrids. Attention is likewife paid 
to fowing the barley in dry weather. The old 
adage refpeding peafe, " if you fow in a flood, they 
yill come up in a wood,” feems verified on this 
foil; as for oats, their hardinefs requires no par¬ 
ticular nicety. Such an error is very excufable in 
an account which is only given in an excurfion. 
Mr. Marfhall’s account of this county contains 
much valuable informationj and has greatly ftiort- 
cned mine. 

Ofl/j.>_The wheat ftubble is mowed, if worth it, 
or otherwife harrowed, when it becomes brittle 
enough to break off, and carted to the fold-yard j 

and 
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ind the land ploughed, as foon as Icifure and the 
weather will permit, for Oats, which arc harrowed 
in as foon as the land will work* in February, about 
four bufliels per acre, average produce 24 bufhdls. 

‘Peas arc fown as early as pofliile in fpring, the 
fort moflly in ufe is the early Burbage; they are 
generally ploughed in under furrow, about five buflx- 
els per acre, average produce twenty-four bufnels. 

Winter Fetches are, in th? pradice of a few in¬ 
dividuals, fown in quantity to eat off with flora 
flieep; they are ufually fown after wheat, as foon 
after harveft as opportunity allows. The Ihccp arc 
put on them the latter end of May or beginning of 
June. They are commonly hurdled off in the fame 
manner as turnips; but if a bulky crop, the better 
way is to give them through rack hurdles, which 
arc made the fame as the common five-railed ones, 
only leaving the middle rail out, and nailing fpars 
acrofs at proper diftances, to admit the fheep to puf 
their heads through. A fwarth of vetches being 
mown acrofs the lands, a fufficient number of thefe 
hurdles, allowing one to five llicep, are fet clofe t» 
it; at noon the ftiepherd mows another fwarth,and 
throws it to the hurdles, hnd the fame at night; 
next morning, a fwarth being firft mowed, the hur¬ 
dles are again fet; "thus moving th^m once in 
twenty-four hours; by thils trifling additional trou¬ 
ble, the vetches arc dean eaten off, and the land 
equally benefited. As fall as the lands are cleared, 

they 
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they are ploughed and fown with turnips, in which 
way good crops are often obtained in kind feafons, 
on land cleared intolerable time, but it cannot be 
'depended on for the'^main crop. When a fucceflion 
is wanted, fpring vetches are fometimes fowed;* 
but at the time they arc fown, labour is more va¬ 
luable, and bcfidcs, they are not fo much to be 
depended on. 

Manures are chiefly thofe of the fu!d-yard. The 
wheat ftubblcs are frequently mown or raked for 
litter, and cattle kept in fuflicient quantity to eat 
the ftraw, but this is not always the cafcj large 
heaps of ftraw are feen in fome parts of the diftridl, 
rotting at the barndoors for want of cattle to cat 
and tread it into dung, and this generally for want 
of a fufficiency of pall lire to fupport the flock in 
fummer; but furcly the keeping more land dow n to 
grafs, or railing Ionic fort of vegetable food for fuch 
♦lock, would he ultimately attended with incrcafc 
©f produce a"d profit to the farmer, and advantage 
to the piiblick. Tiic formation of the fold-yards, 
fo as to prevent the rain water from walhing the 
dung heaps, well as^preferving the liquid part of 
manure, is not at all al'tcndcd to, though fo much 
deferving of attention; on the contrary, from the 
floping fitnations of many bf the fold yards, it 
might be imagined, that the prime object in laying 
them out, was to diminiftt the value of the dung- 
heaps as much as pollible. Afoes from burnt turf. 
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or graffy ftubbles, are very beneficial, and fuch land 
is ufually broken up in that way. Lime is too cx- 
penfive for manure; nor, from^twoor three experi¬ 
ments that have come under qay obfervation, dpe^ 
it^cem worth attention, if that were not the cafe. 
Soot has been tried on feinfoin to great advantage, 
but it is not to be procured in fufficient quantity for 
any confiderablc pradice. Marl has been formerly 
ufed in different parts of the diftrid; a pit has been 
opened of late years in the neighbourhood of North- 
leach, to the great improvement of fome adjoining 
grafs grounds. Folding llieep is very little prac- 
tifed or approved of. The obfervations in the 
Annals of Agriculture on that pradicc, are well 
deferving of attention. 

Watering meadows has long been pradifed in 
this dilfrid; there is, probably, no confiderablc 
quantity of land capable of that improvement, with¬ 
out interfering with the mills, where it is not done. 

hiplemcnts of hujhandry .—The waggon of this dif- 
trid is deferibed by Mr. Marfiiall, and by him al— 
lowed to be the beft in the kingdom for hufbandry 
ufes. The teftimony of Mr. Drake, given to the 
WCrceftcrfhirc furveyor, tchds to cohfirm that idea. 
The carts are very good for hauling out dung, but 
not fo well calculated for road work and other ufes. 
The ploughs are long in the beam, with one wheel; 
they are rather improved in their conftrudion of 
late. Four horfes, or four or fiVe oxen, the moft 
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tjfual draught; in fpring feed time and ftirring fal¬ 
lows, generally lefs. It is moft probable ploughs 
might be invented t9 do the work as well with lefs 
ftrength; biTcthe laftd in general being a tenacious 
loam, full of ftones^ is more tirefome to the cattle, 
and requires more ftrength jthan would feem' necef- 
fary on a fupcrficial view. 

Horfes and Oxen are both ufed, the latter in har- 
nefs, and getting ground, but not fo ^much as they 
ought. One team of horfes is necelTury for carry¬ 
out corn on our rough and hilly roads, but where 
more than one team is kept, oxen certainly are in 
every refpedt the moft eligible. Where the farms 
are large or not handy to the homeftall, a wooden 
houfe, fixed on a fledge, is ufed to hold the ox har- 
nefs, which being drawn to the ground where the 
beafts are paftured, and as convenient as can be to 
their work, faves a great deal of time and unnecef- 
fary travelling. The fame cabins, if made with 
Iparred bottoms and lids to open on each fide, are 
very ufeful occafionally to keep fattening calves in. 

Farm-Houfes and Offices^ in the old inclofurcs, arc 
frequently unhandy and inadequate to the farms 
annexed to them, which" doubtlefs arifes from the 
improvements in hufbandry fince their building. 
In the new inclofures, they are generally fpeaking 
very conveniently fituated, with fufficient flied-room 
for cattle implements. In the modem improved 
method of inclofing, it is thought beft to divide the 
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arable part of the farm into fcven inclofures of 
equal fize, being the number required for the moft 
approved courfc of crops, allowing two or three 
fmaller patches near home for cvld purpofcs. 

The fences are ufually dry ftone walls, good quar¬ 
ries of which ^re generally very handy. Quick 
hedges are fometimetf planted, but the attention 
and time required to raife them is a great objedion. 
In one or two inftances they have been planted 
within fide thcValls with great fuccefs—^it is a pity 
the pradlice is not more general. 

Population is fuppofed to have increafed on thcle 
hills of late years, and it is generally believed that 
inclofures, by finding more employment, tend very 
much to promote, at leafi, ufeful population. The 
fmall-pox frequently makes great ravages in the 
country—it is a pity a general inoculation did not 
take place every five or fix years, which would be 
a great faving in cxpence to the different parifhes, 
as well as the prefervingmany ufeful lives. 

Prices of Labour are confiderably increafed j from 
12d. to i4d. a day in winter; i8d. to sod. hay¬ 
making; harveftas; beer or an allowance in malt, 
in fome places, is gaining ground, and as much as 
poflible is done by the great. Women from 6d. 
to 8d. and 9d. in haymaking; in harveft lad. 
Hours of work from fix to fix, when day-light per¬ 
mits; late hours in haymaking and harveft gene¬ 
rally rccompenfcd with beer, &c. * 
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‘ ^be Value of Draining, \m been long underftood 
and pradlifed in this diftridl, old drains of wood 
and done being freg^uently met with in making new 
„ones. A ^eat de*il has been done of late years; 
there is ftill much to do; but fome of the ftiff four, 
land that moft wants it, is^'of fo rcjtentive a nature, 
that the drains will not draw to any confiderable 
diftance. Probably Mr. Elkington’s method, as 
mentioned in the Annals of Agriculture, vol. xvi. 
page 544, might be beneficial. The chief material 
is ftonc, the methods of doing it vary, but have 
nothing new from thofe deferibed in different parts 
of the Annals. Probably digging the trenches 
fufficiently deep, and filling with ftonc where it is 
handy, will be found the moft cheap and lafting 
method. J,n doing this the largeft ftone Ihould be 
put in firft, and the furfacc levelled with fmaller 
ones, fprinklinga little ftraw on the top, to prevent 
the loofc mould from getting between; or for w'ant 
of that, the grally lides of the fods turned down 
will anfwer the fame purpofe. 

Paring and Burning is very much praeftifed and 
approved; old fainfoin lays, and all turf of a fuffi- 
cient texture,' arc ufUally broke up in that way. 
Turnips arc often the firft crop; and from the 
frcflincfs of the land, and the good eftedts of the 
afhes, a large crop is generally obtained. But as 
the time is too fhort to get the land in proper tilth 
for the fuccccding crops of barley, feeds, &c. it is 
. thought 
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thought a better method to fbw wheat firft, on one 
ploughing; after which, the alhes being Hill freih 
in the ground, a crop of turaips may be as fafely 
relied on, and there is plenty*of time to get'thfc 
land in compicat tilth. Grally vheat-ftubbles, that 
will produce a tolerable quantity of afties, are fre¬ 
quently pared and burnt for turnips with great fuc- 
cefs. In fhort, whenever followed with the turnip 
and clover hulbandry, its, good clfedts are indif- 
putable; but like every other practice, it is liable 
to abufe in the hands of defigning men, who have 
fometimes made ufe of it to force repeated crops of 
corn, till the foil has been complcatly worn out and 
rendered incapable of any ufcful produdlion.* 
Coppices are very much wanted in this diftridl. 
Alh thrives remarkably well on this foil, and is very 
ufeful for hurdles and gates, as well as for fuel, 
which is a very fcarce article; the coppices we 
have are chiefly compofed of this wood, which is 
fetched from a great diftance for coopers and other 
ulcs; and has greatly rifen in price, as well as got 
fcarcer of late years, fo as to caufe ferious appre- 
henfions in fome parts of the diftrid, of great in- 
conveniencies for want of a fuffieient fupply of this 


* Down-Ampney and its neighbourhood, the ^rt of this county 
that borders on Wiltihire, is the only place in which I have met 
with any objeftions to this management; ^e 1^1 here coniifts of 
ftiff clays and gravels; on the clays they do not think it anfwers, 
hut approve of it on the gravdi. 

YO^. VH. R 
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ufeful article. It is a great pity that every eftatc 
had not a fufficicnt quantity planted to fupply the 
tenantry and labouscrs dependant on it. Odd cor- 
• nets and foilr patchts, of little ufe under the plougli, 
might be very prc^fitably applied to this purpofej'' in* 
boggy ground, too wet for.’the afli.-the alder thrives 
■well, and is very ufeful for gates, hurdles, and other 
common purpofes. It has been found that afli will 
not grow on the tops qf the hills, though it thrives 
very well on the flopes; but there are a great many 
fuch Ikuationsin this diftrift, which if planted with 
Scotch firs, beech, or any hardy trees that would 
grow, would add much to the beauty of the 
country, as well as greatly improve the foil and cli¬ 
mate of the adjoining land, by the fhclter they af¬ 
forded. The chief woodlands arc in the parifhes of 
Ched worth, Withington, and Dowdefwell, fmaller 
patches in Guiting and one or two neighbouring 
parifhes; thefe are looked on as the natural pro- 
duflion of the foil, proteded and encouraged of late 
years. They are cut at about 18 years growth, and 
produce from 30I. to 60I. per acre. There are 
fome coppices confifting chiefly of afh, in the 
parifhes of Wick and Slaughter, that have been 
planted in modern times; they are firfl: cut at 10 
years growth; afterwards generally at about 18 years 
growth, and produce from 25I. to 60I. per acre. 
Great attention is- here paid to keeping them clean, 
by hoeing for two or three jrcars after cutting, till 

the 
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the young flioots are fufficiently ftrong to fmother 
the weeds. Alder coppices are cut at 12 years 
growth, and are worth from i^h to 25!. per acre. 

^afes .—I know of nothing commcnclable in the 
leafes of diftrid; a good plain f«rm, equally pro- 
teding the intertll of landlord and tenant, is much 
wanting, if poffible to be drawn. At prefent they 
are chiefly in profcffional hands, who cither content 
themfelvcs wit<h antiquated »copies, or, in order to 
guard againft trifling inconvenicncies, cramp the 
induftrious tenant, fo as often to prevent improve¬ 
ments to the advantage of himfelf, his landlord, 
and the community; whilft, at the fame time, they 
do not prevent the knave and floven from running 
into the contrary extreme. 

It has already been noticed, that this diftrid has 
been greatly improved of late years; it is ft ill im¬ 
proving, nor is any fpirit of that fort wanting; but 
it might be greatly aflifted by the removal of fomc 
of the burthens that the farming world in general 
labour under. Among thefc, the payment of tithes 
in kind deferve to be mentioned. In the new in- 
clofures, this load has been got rid of by giving up 
a part of the property in lieu of it. One-fifth of 
the arable, and one-ninth of the pafture, and in fomc 
inftances, two-ninths of one, and one-eighth of the 
other, has been alkcd and agreed to. As the im¬ 
propriator is exonerated from all dtpences, except 
inlide fences, the part that he takes is more than 
R 2 equal 
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equal to a fourth of the arable land, even wlien one-, 
fifth is allowed; but even then the improvements 
being entirely the proprietors, they have been ob¬ 
liged to acquiefee. The afls of parliament allow 
the reflors only eo leafe for the firfi twenty-one 
years, and afterwards the lenants remain tenants at 
will; in confequcnce of which, all the lands fet 
apart for the clergy, become in a great meafure un- 
produeVive, as the tenants take from them all they 
can raife, and fet every improvement alidc; jind 
therefore they are fo far neither beneficial to the 
clergy or the nation. But were commiffioners ap¬ 
pointed to value the tithes of the parifhes, and alfo 
the landed eftates of the clergy, and were they ob¬ 
liged, pnder that valuation, to grant leafes at the 
rent then fet on them, their eftates would be im¬ 
proved in proportion as other lands; and the tithes 
being fecured to the occupiers for a term, not ex¬ 
ceeding twenty-one years, they could have no ob- 
jeftion to the advance to be made on them at the 
expiration of that term, and the difficulties now 
exifting would be done away in fo far as refpedls 
the occupiefs and the jnation. The rent to be paid 
for the land would be of no confequcnce in what 
proportion it was paid, as, the only iecurity rc- 
quifite to the occupiers is, that on laying out their 
capital they may have from the impropriator an 
equal term with that they have from their lan^ 
lords, and to put t>oth on an equal footing. > As 

the 
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the law now {lands the burden may be immoderate* 
and therefore to every perfon acquainted with the 
value of money (which the farmers are now more 
than formerly, and know hotv to m&ke calcula-* 
tions) it cannot be expeded thaf they will lay out 
any coniiderable fum, when the firfl: 11 per cent, 
profit goes to the impropriator, before they can re¬ 
ceive any advantage themfelves: and, in cafe of a 
lofs, that lofs is augmented by the impropriators 
taking a tenth part of the capital laid out, as far 
as it was returned to the occupiers. 


THE STROUDWATER HILLS* 

The foil on thefe hills is chiefly light loamj not 
fo tenacious as the Cotfwolds, nor fo produdivc; 
there is likewife fome quantity of four wet land; 
the climate is nearly iimilar to the Cotfwolds; the 
properties are various, as is the fize of the farms. 
On the hills, ftridly {peaking, it is fuppofed, nine- 
tenths of the land is arable. The approved courfe 
of crops* the fame as before noted of the Cotf¬ 
wolds. On the vallies there are large trads of good 
meadow land, which is applied both to grazing and 
the dairy; but moftly the latter. There is fome 
quantity of land watered* and a great deal more is 
capable of that improvement; but the mills inter¬ 
fere greatly; for the dairies the cattle are chiefly 

bred. 
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bred, and are in general good; in grazing, the flock 
is more generally bought in, and are of various 
breeds, according to (heir application, the opinion 
of the grazier, and the goodnefs of the land. 

Sheep, on the hil^s, are the chief flock; thefe are 
moftly of the horned Wiltdiire breed, the fleeces 
average nine to the tod of aSlbs. worth this year 
26s. 6d. per tod. Average weight when fat, wether 
24lbs. ewe 2 albs, per qUfirter. This breed is liable 
to a diforder called the Goggles, which Ibmetimcs 
occafions very heavy lofles. The only method of 
prevention is, entirely changing the flock once in 
eight or ten years. One praditioner, Mr. Hay¬ 
ward of Beverflone, has been induced, from this 
circumftancc, to try the Cotfwold breed, and hav¬ 
ing for three or four years paft, ufed rams of that 
breed, he will very foon entirely get rid of theWilt- 
fliire blood j and I am inclined to think, will find 
a great advantage in fo doing. 

The Rotation of Crops, it has been obferved, is 
fimilar to that on the Cotfwolds. I faw here an 
application of turnips quite new to me. Mr. Hay¬ 
ward gives them in quantity to his farrh-horfes, 
which he finds keeps them very healthy, and in¬ 
duces them to eat the barn chaff and other dry 
meat with a*better appetite;—they were, when I 
faw them, in very good condition, though I was 
informed they had had no corn for half a year paft, 
and were conftantly worked. The Cotfwold farmer 

can 
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can fcldom procure turnips in fulKcicnt quantity for 
fuch an application, nor would he chufe to deprive 
his land of the benefit derived /rom their being eat 
on it by flicep, except the croji was veflry heavy, inr 
which cafe, perhaps, they might^be advantageoufly 
thinned a little’ for this’, purpofc, or for fattening 
cattle in ftalls. This gentleman, and his neigh¬ 
bour Mr. Tugwell, cultivate the turnip-rooted cab¬ 
bage. Mr. Tugwell’s crop is very fine; they are 
trtinfplanted on to ridges, formed by a bout of a 
double mould-board plough of his own invention; 
he finds they will not flourilh with him, without 
tranfplanting. This crop comes to perfeftion 
when the turnips arc all fpent, and fupports a great 
flock juft in the fcarce time of fpring, which makes 
it particularly valuable. Mr. Tugwell has likewife 
cultivated the Roota-baga, which he does not at 
prefent approve of, but means to give it farther trial. 

This gentleman is the inventor of the two-horfe 
plough, which has been honourably noticed in the 
Tranfadlions of the Bath Society, and which I un- 
derftand he is now requefted by them to draw up 
a particular account of. I .faw feveral of them at 
work in a ground of Mr. Hayward’s; they feemed 
to go very eafy to the horfes, and made very good 
work. Mr. D. Hayward informed me that in a 
trial of ploughir^ among fome neighbours, they 
ploughed an acre of clover ley, with one of thefe 
ploughs and a Angle horfe, in fix hours. Thefe 

ploughs 
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ploughs have been tried on the Cotfwold hills; 
but the perfons who tried them never entertained 
an idea* that the hordes could go in them for eight 
or nine hours' withoilt baiting, as is pradtifed here; 
and the introdudicyi of the Norfolk cuftom of bait¬ 
ing at noon and working later in the evening, 
though by no means a bad one, yet being new to 
the country, was attended with fo many difficul¬ 
ties as to difeourage tho-ufe of them. 

The double mould-board Plough is very clever, and 
ieems well calculated for the purpofes it is defigned 
for. Mr. Tugwell ufes it to make the water-fur¬ 
rows on his land. His manner of doing this on 
iidelong grounds, is well deferving attention. In- 
ftead of furrowing down the flopes in the ufual 
way, he draws his furrows acrofs, but inclining fuffi- 
ciently with the declivity for the water to draw off, 
by which means every part of the ground is tho¬ 
roughly and equally drained; and the bottoms of 
fome of his grounds, which, in the common me¬ 
thod, were poiibned with wet from the upper part, 
being now laid quite dry, are become the moft pro- 
dudiive parts df the fields. 

This gentleman is likewife conflrudiing a roller, 
which promifes to be a very uleful implement. 

I faw two tollers in this neighbourhood, on a 
conflrudion new to me; one of them was procured 
from the neighbdUrhood of Marlborough—a com¬ 
mon] roller of about] fourteen inches diameter, 

furrounded 
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furrounded with wheels nine inches diftant from 
each other, and three feet in diameter; the fpokes 
being let into the roll. The other is an improve¬ 
ment from this; a fmaller rolris the akis, on which 
arc put folid wheels, about thrQc, feet in diameter, 
and one-half inch thick? made alternately of w'ood 
and cart iron: the wooden ones are made to fix at 
any diftance; between two of thefe an iron one is 
put one-half inch lefs in diameter, and with room 
ffifficient to play up and down, fo as to give way to 
any obftacle, and to prefs down into the hollows; 
it likewife, by thefe means, is rendered lefs liable 
to choak up in rough land. For breaking clods, 
or in light land, where great preflure is wanting^ 
thefe appear to be very cfFedive implements. 

I'hcre appears to be a great deficiency of fhed- 
room in this diftrid. Implements of hufbandry of 
all forts are either left in the grounds where laft ufed, 
or at beft have only the Ihelter of a tree to pre- 
ferve them; nor are the yards much better ac¬ 
commodated for wintering cattle. This is a very 
material objedl; the injury furtained by having the 
implements thus expofed, 'is, perhaps, more than 
equal to the fair wear of them, and would well pay 
for the conftrudion of fheds for their prefervation. 
In regard to live flock, it is ftill worfe; cattle fed 
on ftraw, in expofed and unftieltcred fituations, are 
fure to fink confiderably; and* are liable, when 
ipring comes on, to the yellows and other com- 

* plaints. 
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plaints, which greatly injure, and fometimes prove 
fatal to them. Dairy cows in the open fields, down 
in the vale, are kno^n to fink very much in bad 
winters, thoUgh foddered with good hay. On the 
contrary, where gpod yards are conftrufted, with 
plenty of flied-room, and attention is paid to litter¬ 
ing them down occafionally, and keeping the cattle 
dry and comfortable, they fometimes even improve 
on the ftraw, and are fure to come out healthy and 
thriving in fpring. 

The land is chiefly in an inclofed ftatc; but in 
fome inftances, additional partitions are wanting; 
the fields being too large for the proportion of the 
farm for any particular crop, which is attended 
with great inconveniencies; fome open fields re¬ 
main, but are fall difappearing. Inclofures have 
been uniformly attended with great advance of rent, 
and increafed produce. 

The Woollen ManuJaEtory is carried on to great 
extent in this diftricl:; the fine trade is at prefent at 
a ftand, but the coarfe for army clothing and the 
Eaft-India company remarkably brilk. The in- 
trodudlion of machinery^i for every procefs the wool 
goes through to the loom, has thrown many hands 
out of employ; and feveral gentlemen, I have con- 
fulted, attribote the enormous rife Jof poors rates 
entirely to that caufej thefe, I have been credibly 
informed, amount’in fome inftances, in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the manufactories, to fix ftiillings 

ia 
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in the pound and upward yearly. But I am inclined 
to aferibe this heavy burthen on the landed intereft, 

*a half a week; which, fuppofing^ the carding and 
fpinning machines to Kavc deprived the women 
and children entirely of employment, is certainly 
fufficient, properly laid out, to maintain their fa¬ 
milies comfortably. But f,he misfortune is, thefe 
earnings very feldom find their way home, but are 
wafted in a publick-houfe, whilft the families are 
clothed and fed at the cxpcncc of the parifli, and 
the men themfclves, notwithftanding their great 
earnings, arc ragged and mifcrable in appcai'ance; 
and in the event of a week’s illnefs, or a tem¬ 
porary fufpenfion of the particular branch of the 
manufadlory they arc bred to, are reduced to the 
greateft diftrefs. This evil is not peculiar to the 
clothing manufaiftory, but is common to all I have 
had any acquaintance with; it is a complicated 
evil, and, if capable of any remedy, requires a much 
abler pen than mine to point out the means. 

• • 
t 

N. B. Thefe laft remarks on manufaiftures and poors 
rates, are in fubftance a repetition of what the ingenious 
author had before made'on the fame fubjefts, in his account 
of the former diftridf, and therefore may be confidered as 
applicable to all parts of the county where the manufadurc 
is carried on. 7’he truth of them may be liable to con- 
troverfy from perfons in particular fituationsj but much 

truth 


more to the vicious and profligate habits of the 
weavers, who can, if good hand’s, earn d guinea ahd 
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truth will be allowed to attach to them by others: and they 
are certainly worthy of very ferious confideration, from all 
intelligent friends of general order, morality, and happinefs. 


ACltNOWJ.EDGEMSNT 
TO THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The foregoing extrails are made by the obliging permijfton 
of the Board of Agriculture, the furveys of the 
three counties of Dorfet, IVilts^ and Gloucejler^ which^ with 
the county of Sotnerfet^ conftituted the original bounds of the 
“ Bath Agricultural Society." The furvey of the latter county 
not being yet completed^ cannot he noticed in this volume j but 
what has thus been^ by the aforefaid per miff on,, felecied, was 
deemed a tribute of attention, vjhich the Committee of the 
“ Bath and of England Society" wa* defrous of paying 
to parts of a dijlridl, to which the Society has owedfa much cor¬ 
dialfupport, and on the improvement of which much folicitude 
has been bejlowed. The Society, in common with every other 
patriotic body and individual, has reafon to expeSl more abun¬ 
dant eff'eSis from the noble exertions of the Board; and from 
the cendefeending attention which this Society has experienced 
from an injiitution fo extenfive in its views and tneafures, it is 
hoped the amicable intercourfe, fo happily begun, will increaje, 
and long continue, to the mutual fatisfaSlion of the two bodies, 
and the lifting advantage of the nation at large. 


Article 
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Article IX. 

On the ahufe of Spiritu<^us Liq^iors j— zVi 
I Effects on pullick and private Property, and con- 

fequently on National .Profperity. 

* « 

[By A. Fothergill, of Bath, M.D. F. R. S.] 

U NDER the head ofi Spirituous Liquors may 
be comprehended, not only thofe which arc 
in common ufe, as brandy, rum, gin, &c. but alfb 
the more coftly compound waters, or rather fpirits, 
as thofe of cinnamon, nutmegs, annifeeds, &c. 

Spirits, though warranted as genuine, are, how¬ 
ever, frequently adulterated, and confequently ren¬ 
dered ftill more detrimental to thofe who drink 
them. Thus, inftead of genuine French brandy, 
we are commonly prefented with a fiery malt fpirit, 
corredled, as is fuppofed, with aqua-fortis. Yet 
with this counterfeit brandy, are often prepared 
the famous compound waters, tin( 5 i:ures, and choice 
cordials, fo highly extolled for their fuperior quality. 

Even gin, that favourita liquor among the vulgar, 
appears in reality to be a more vulgar compound 
than its votaries are aware of j for inftead of a fra¬ 
grant fpirit of juniper diftilled in ‘Holland, their 
friends, the fmugglers, take care to fupply them 
with a vile, heating, ill-flavoured compofition, 
brewed in England. Such at leaft, according to 

an 
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an eminent chemift, is their “ Genuine Hollands 
NEAT as imported !”* 

Yet fuch is the rage for this detcftable potion, 
riiat thoufanlls of poor half-famifhed creatures 
daily fvvallow it with infitiable avidity. Though 
fupported, together with their helpkfs families, at 
the expence of the publick, they have been often 
known to pledge their allowance of bread, their 
clothes, nay, the very bqds they lie on, to procure 
their accuftomed dofe of gin! 

If we defeend into their comfortlefs abodes, what ‘ 
an affedling feene do wc behold! Difeafe, poverty, 
and wretchednefs, pourtrayed in their llrongeft 
colours! 

This deplorable abufe of fpirituous liquors, then, 
is a national evil of the firft magnitude, and is cer¬ 
tainly more malignant in its nature, and more fatal 
in its confequences, than is commonly imagined. 
It not only difqualifies men for adtivity, and habits 
of induftry, but totally deprives them of that honeft 
ipirit of independence, which ought to be their 
pride as Engliftimen. The time misfpent in riot 
and debauch, occafions a vaft lofs of labour, ruins 
the peace of families, and ftrikes at the very root 
of population. Men addidled to this vice have no 
idea of making provifion for a family, or ambition 


Boyle Godfrey's Mifcellaneous Experiments, p. 35. 
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of earning more at their refpedtive trades, than 
barely fufficient to buy the daily portion of fpirits. 
This being the fum total of their wilhes, or, in their 
own language, “ their meat, drink, and clothes,". 
. which indeed is almoft literally true, as they ufe 
very little of cither befides. ' 

This pernicious habit is highly injurious to pub- 
lick as well as private property, and confequently 
to national profperity. Among mechanics and 
tradefmen, it produces debts, difgrace, and bank^ 
juptcy. Among farmers, bad tillage, fcanty crops, 
and univerfal bad management, fuch as fields and 
gardens over-run with weeds, broken fences, and 
half-clad dirty children, without manners or edu¬ 
cation. 

Among fervants and domefticks; idlenefs, ex¬ 
travagance, lofs of character, and beggary. 

In the year 1751, when the abufe of fpirits had 
rifen to an alarming height, the number of dram- 
drinkers in the kingdom of Grcat-Britain, accord¬ 
ing to a very able calculator, amounted on a mo¬ 
derate computation to 400,000, and he conceived it 
probable that they might CQnfiderably exceed that 
number!* 

On balancing the account between the profits 
arifing to government, and the damage acrueing to 
the nation at large, he endeavours to prove that a 


* Inquiry into the ES'^sof the Abufe of low-priced Spirits. 
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lofs, little iefs than four millions, mufl: yearly full 
on the trading intereft, the landed intereft, and the 
revenue of Great-Britain. To pretend, fays he, to 
,lhew which' of thele three are the leaft fufferers, 
would be a poor confolation; be it fufficient to ob-- 
ferve, they muft all jointl)^ fulFcr. » 

His ftatement of the fup^ofed annual lofs, it is 
to be obferved, related only to the number of dram- 
drinkers alive at that period, which, though very 
great, perhaps did not exceed thofe of the prefent 
day. But if to this we add the damage which th 
nation fuftains by the premature and untimely 
deaths of fo many fellow-creatures, how lhall we 
eftimate the lofs!—Suppofing for the prefent, how¬ 
ever, we only confider the lofs of time, the lofs of 
labour, and of money misfpent in publick-houfes; 
can we wonder that our parilhes are overburthened 
■with poorj that our prifons overflow with info- 
lent debtors; or that our poor-rates, which long 
ago amounted to the enormous fum of two millions 
a year,lhould be rapidly incrcafing? 

But is it not ftill more mortifying to obferve the 
miferies of the poor,.inftead of being diminifhed, 
proportionably increafed, and keeping pace with 
this daily incrcafing tax; while the poor of the 
furrounding nations are fuppbrted wholly without 
it! Is it not high time then, that fome eiTedual 
check fhould be given to this alarming abufe of 
fpixits, and that fome more efhCient, or oeconomical 

plan 
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plan be adopted, which may prove more favour-, 
able to indiiftry and fobriety?* 


ITS EFFECTS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 

* 

. 4 

The chcmifts, who, hrft difcovered the art of 
obtaining from innocent ingredients a noxious in¬ 
toxicating fpirit, little dreamt that the difclofure of 

that 


* Might an individual here presume to offer a few bints towards 
a better provifion for the poor, the plan (hould.confift, 
ill. In the eftahlilhment of benefit societies throughout the 
kingdom, upon a liberal .and extended fcale, comprehending all ranks 
of people, fimilar to what has been lately propofed by my ingenious 
friend Mr. Pew of Shaftelbury; but with forae neceffary altera< 
tions refpefling the periodical fubferiptions—the number of perfons 
in a family, and the ability of the fublcribers. 

sdly. In the eftabliihment of houses or industry and peni. 
tentiary houses in the refpeflive counties, fimilar to thole ex¬ 
cellent inllitutions which have long been fo happily experienced in 
Holland. 

jdly. Inlaying an additional duty on all spirituous. 
Li<iyORS, amounting nearly toa prohibition. ^ 

^tbly. In REDUCING the number of fublick-houses, and 
in reforming various abuses, to which the^ are at prefent- 
liable. By thus ftriking at the very root of the evil, might po¬ 
verty it&lf in a great meafure be prevented. Add (o this, that 
a Aim not lefs than two millions might be annually faved to the 
LANDED interest, and filially the poors rates for ever 

ABOLISHED. 

Moreover, by this plan being once effeftually carried into execu¬ 
tion (for it certaih^ is by ho means impraflicafaje) might the health 
of the lower clafs of people be preferved—their morals improved— 
VOL. VII. 
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that fatal fccret, like the opening of Pandora’s box, 
would inftantly let loofe upon mankind, fuch a 
formidable crowd of evils—evils for which not 
all their fplendid diicoveries—not all their boafted 
remedies would ever be able to atone! For h&d 
they fat down to itudy the fureft means of deftroy- 
ing health and life, without ihaking an open direA 
attack upon either, they certainly could not have 
devifed a more effectual method, than by intro¬ 
ducing to the ignorant multitude this fafeinatin^ 
poifon, which at firft, like a friendly cordial, cheers 
the heart and raifes the fpirits, while it fecretly 
faps the conftitution, and at length unhinges the 
whole machine! 

Wai', that dreadful fcourge of nations, while it 
continues to rage, commits indeed terrible ravages 
among a certain order of men; but population, 
continually going on, imperceptibly fills up the 
chafm, and repairs the wafie. 

But this Evil Spirit, like the deftroying Angel of 
old, Balks through the land with a fteady, though 
filentl'iep; every where fpreading its baleful in- 


their induftry rewarded. Shotild no means fhort of even a total 
prohibition of fpiriis be found efFeaual, what ought to be the alter¬ 
native } Ought the mete acquifition of revenue arifing from fpirits, 
even for a moment, be fuifeied to ftaftd in competition with the 
HEALTH and VIRTUE of the community f Or is there no method 
of fupporting revenue, but at the expence of the more important 
interefts of the natipn— population, property, and com¬ 
merce, the GREAT SOURCES from whence revenue itidf is derived, 
and to which it ought ever to be fdbfervient > 
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fluence over our cities and villages, (paring neither 
age, fex, nor condition! It (beds the dire contagion, 
not only amongft our poor infatuated foldiers, Tail¬ 
ors, manufadurers, and da/-labourcrs, but 'even 
dommunicates the infeSion to the tender mother, 
the afFcdionate nurfe,*and the Wlplefs infant. It 
not only poifons tlfe prefent generation, but even 
blafts the hopes of the next, by intailing difeafe, 
mifery, and wretchcdnefs, on their innocent oflf- 
/pring! Nor is this to be wondered at, feeing that 
the milk of unhealthy mothers or nurfes, who are 
addided to Ipirits, is peculiarly deftrudlive to the 
tender frame of infants whom they fuckle. Hence 
the number of puny, lickly children, who bear all 
the marks of (hrivelled old age, prone to convul- 
fions, and other fatal difeafes, and who rarely in¬ 
deed furvive the firft ftage of infancy. 

The Rev. Dr. Hales obferves, that the mortality 
among young children, and the decreafe of births, 
keep equal pace with the abufe of (pirituous liquors; 
hence the ftriking difference in both refpedls be¬ 
tween London and Paris, the habit of dram-drink- 
ing being vaftly greater in the former than in the 


latter. In London, in the year 1750, the burials 
were found to exceed the chriftenings by 9>i79 
In Paris, in the faftie year, the chriften¬ 
ings exceeded the burials by - - - 95* 

Balance againft London upon both arti- 
cles in one year, - - * - 10,130^ 

t 2 Such 
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Such a degree of morrality of the infant fpecie^, 
unknown among the young of other animals, is 
furely an alarming circumftance! The account, 
hpwever, only, relates'to children under five years 
old, lexclufive of all that prodigious number of 
Englifli fubjeds, above that age, wjbofc lives are 
continually Ihortened by the fame caufe! 

In tracing the effeds of ardent fpirit on the hu¬ 
man body, we ftiall find that it exerts its pernicious 
influence firft on the ftomach, the inner coat of_ 
which is expofed to its full adion. It foon deadens 
that exquifite fenfibility of its nerves which gives 
the keen edge to appetite, fo eflential to digeftion. 
But this important organ, from its intimate con- 
nedion with all the noble parts, may be confidered 
as the key-Jione of the fabrick. By gradually de- 
ftroying this, it undermines the very foundation of 
health, and, in procefs of time, lets down the whole 
frame.. The liver next becomes difeafed; for on 
this organ it feems, to exert a peculiar fpecific 
power, and by injuring its texture, it interrupts the 
courfe of the bile, and renders it incapable of per¬ 
forming its fundions. 

From its adion on thofie two imp>ortant organs, 
its effeds are propagated far and wide over the 
whole nervous fyftem. It not only creates maladies 
peculiar to itfelf, but caufes other difeafes to prove 
far more complex, more dangerous, and more diffi¬ 
cult to cure. Hence may be explained the naufea 

and 
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and loathing, the fenfc of faintnefs and debility, 
the linkings, languors, and horrors, whjeh dram- 
drinkers fo often experience; ant} why they^fo 
j-arely furvivc the attack of an inflammatory or 
acute difeafe. , * 

A fmall glafs of ardent fpirit forced into the fto- 
mach of certain animals, throws them into violent 
convuUions, and even a tea-fpoonful injedled into 
their veins, almoft inftanfly deprives them of life! 
*So immediately fatal are its effeCds when applied to 
the naked nerves, or blood velTels, that it may lite¬ 
rally be pronounced a poifon of she moft dangerous 
and malignant kind! It is abhorred by the brute 
creation, who all, without exception, turn away 
from it with the utmoft dilgulh It is equally dc- 
tefled by man in his infant flate, till his appetite is 
depraved by evil example, and his natural averfion 
fubdued by the all-conquering power of habit. 
Since cuftom has rendered the ufe of fpirits fo fa¬ 
miliar in this country, the evil is become epidemic, 
and the rage for ftrong liquors, l^ke contagion itfclf, 
pervades even the moft fequeftered villages, info- 

much that it is now become difficult even for the 

• 

moft abftemious perfons wholly to efcape. 

It is with peculiar concern, however, that we find 
fo many inftances of it even among the female fex, 
who, from being once the patterns of temperance, 
and every thing that was amiable, are now reduced 
to. infamy and contempt! A circumftance not lefs 

frequent 
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iTrequent thaff deplorable, cfpecially among the 
Joweft order of females! When women of better 
birth and education ^are innocently betrayed into 
this uniortunate habit, it generally happens from 
anxiety of mind, ^ccafioned by the mifcondu£t or 
cruel treatment of thofe of the oppofite lex, who 
ought to have been the trufty guardians of their 
health and morals. 

Another frequent, though unfiifpedled caufe of 
this abufe, efpecially among the inferior clafs of 
women, is the immoderate ufc of tea. This relax¬ 
ing beverage poured down hot, as it generally is, at 
lead twice a day, tends to unnerve the female frame, 
and produce univerfal languor. 'J'he natural fpirits 
being deprefled, recourfe is imprudently had to ar¬ 
tificial ones, the property of which is, firft, to wind 
up the fprings of the animal machine far above 
their natural pitch, then fuddenly to let them down 
as far below it: hence it is that each glafs of fpirits 
foon requires two more to obviate its own bad 
elFeds, and the remedy at length is difcovered to 
be ten-fold worfe than the difeafe I 

Habitual dram-drinkers are not only Ihort-lived, 
but contraid a variety of* difeafes which embitter all 
the enjoyments that render life delirable. To enu¬ 
merate their manifold fufferings would require a 
volunje 1 Suffice it to obferve in general, that the 
liver being obftrufled, and the conditution enfee¬ 
bled : they commonly fird fall into a Jaundice; this 

gradually 
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gradually Aides into a confirmed drOpfy, and this 
at length clofes the fatal fcenc! Some few, who 
cfcape ,the jaundice or dropfy, contradlgout or 
Hone, while others are taken off by apoplexjs, 
palfy, or infanity! For this poifon, whether quick 
or flow in its operation, is always at the lafl. 
Some few hardy veterans, indeed, inured by degrees 
to a fort of regular intemperance, being, as they 
term it,/eajoned by their liquor, now and then hold 
eut longer than might be expelled. 

This however ought to aifbrd but poor encou¬ 
ragement, to a life of intemperance, which, atbeft, 
is but to drag on a feverijh Jiate of beingf de¬ 
formed by vice, and chequered with infirmities. 
Befides, it may well be fuppofed, that had thefe aged 
fots purfued an oppofite courfe, they might have 
lived happily to a far more advanced period. For 
be it remembered, that where one of thofe through 
dint of conftitution arrives at 6oor 70 years of age, 
thoufands are cut off in their prime! But what is 
remarkable, this proves no warning to their boon 
companions, who continue to run the fame giddy 
round, till, like leaves in autumn, they drop off one 
by one, to make room for their hopeful fuccefforsl 


ITS EFFECTS ON TI^E MIND AND 'MORAES. 

Wine, beer, and other fermented liquors, drank 
too freely, produce extravagant* mirth and gaity, 

ending 
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ending at length in drowfincfs and ftupidity. 
Spirituous liquors tend to infpire the more angry 
and morofe paflions, which often terminato in fury 
and outrage. • The hrmcr brings on intoxication 
in a more flow, gradual manner; the latter feizes 
the brain almoft irfimediateJy, without leaving time 
for recolledlion. ‘ 

This material difference in their effcdls may be 
cafily accounted for, if we confldcr that it is the 
fpirituous part of liquors only that caufes intoxica.- 
tion, and that this can never rife to fuch a height, 
when the fpirit is in a tempered and diluted form, 
as when poured down in its ardent ftate, and un¬ 
allayed. Hence doublc-diftillcd fpirits, though 
cyer fo genuine in their kind, are more fuddcnly 
defl:ru£live than the weaker proof fpirits. This 
potent poifon, when taken in excefs, foon deprives 
men of their reafon, the only faculty that elevates 
them above the brutes. It overthrows memory, 
judgment, and all.the intelledual powers, intro¬ 
ducing a temporary phrenzy, or favage raadnefs, 
which finks them beneath the lowefl of the brutal 
tribe. For it fuddenly converts a rational inoffen- 
five being into a fury, ri'pc for every fpecies of milf. 
chief and extravagancy, which in his cooler hours 
he. would contemplate with horror and amaze¬ 
ment. It prompts him to wreak his vengeance 
indifcriminately, whether on his companions, or on 
glafles, furniture, ^nd other inanimate bodies, As 

foon 
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foon as this fit of phrcnzy fubfides, ftupefadion 
enfues; when he finks down into a ftate of total 
infenfibility, during which the mind renlains a 
complete blank.- * 

What a humiliating fpedlacle is here! How fit 
to infpire compaffion, contempt*, refentment, and 
horror! Well might* the Spartans exhibit their 
flavcs in this terrible ftate of dilguife, the more ct 
feftually to deter their fober youths from drunken- 
nsfs. For in this unfortunate condition, man, lately 
the fovereign among the creatures, is .fuddenly 
transformed into the moft helplefs, odious, and 
difguftinganimal in the creation! 

Drunkennefs, obferve, is not to be confidered as a 
mere fimplc vice, fince in this one moft others arc 
included. Sobriety, the main guardian of virtue, 
being once banillted, a dired avenue is opened to 
every fpecies of vice. Of this an admired moralift 
relate* an alFeding inftance. A certain amiable 
youth of diftinguilhed virtue and fobriety, refolutely 
withftood every temptation which a fet of profli¬ 
gate companions could invent to corrupt his morals, 
till one evening they contrived to make him drunk: 

• a 

the plot fucceeded, perhaps, beyond their expeda- 
tion. Heated with ftrong liquor, to which till now 
he never had been accuftomed, he fallied forth in 
purfuit of adventure, and on that fatal night com¬ 
mitted robbery and murder I 


Perfons 
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Perlbns addi£led to Ipirituous liquors, by^ degrees 
lofe all fenfe of honour, virtue, and religion. Thefc 
ties once diflblved, they ftrive to ftifle the voice of 
confcience with incelfant drams. Having wound 
up their courage to a pitch of ferocity, they are 
prepared to engage in th^ moft daring enterprize 
of villainy and outrage, without lhame, fear, or re- 
morfe. I^cnce proceed blafphemics, robberies, 
conflagrations, and murders, attended often with 
the moft favage afts of barbarity! Hence the black 
calendars which periodically iffue from the Old- 
Bailey and other prifons, announcing the numerous 
executions which Ihock our feelings, aftonifh fo¬ 
reigners, and difgrace our national police I 


SPIRITS-WHETHER ALLOWABLE ON CERTAIN 

OCCASIONS. 

The advocates for ftrong liquors, would endea¬ 
vour to perfuade themfelves that fpirits are not 
only ufeful, but abfolutely necelfary to fortify the 
fyftem againft the viciflitudes of our climate, and 
alfo to enable it to undergo hard labour. That 
this, though plaufible, is a vulgar and dangerous 
error, is evident from numerous examples, not only 
among thofe of our own countrymen, who drink 
nothing but water, but alfo of entire nations who 
never tafte fpirits, and yet enjoy health and vigour 

in 
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in a fupereminent degree. At Conftantinople, 
where the ufe of ftrong liquors is wifely prohibited, 
the Turkifti porters, whofe only liquor is watef or 
lemonade, are obferved to perform their laborious * 
talk with alacrity, and with firm ftep to fuftaia 
burthens under which our dram>drinking porters 
would reel and ftagger. 

The brave foldicrs under the Roman republic, 
whofe drink confifted of viqegar and water alone, 
traverfed various climates in marching and fighting 
beneath a heavy load of armour. Yet they nobly 
fuftained their fatigue, and even^ conquered the 
world, without the miferable aid of fpirituous li¬ 
quors. But it is obfervable, that when afterwards 
they became enervated by luxury and intemperance, 
they fell in their turn, an eafy prey to the more rude 
and barbarous nations. 

What has hitherto been advanced againft the 
general abuje of fpirits, is not to be underftood as 
applicable to their ufe. Nor is it fo much my 
objedl to move the paflions of my readers, as to 
convince their judgment. 

According to its ufe, a poifon may ,be converted 
i nto a medicine, and a medicine into a poifon. Genuine 
fpirit, when converted into punch, affords a gene¬ 
rous cordial, and is certainly preferable to the adul¬ 
terated wines that are but too commonly vended. 
Here the fpirit properly diluted with water, and 
tempered with a due proportion of the acid of the 

fruit. 
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fruit,,and the whole pcrfcdly combined by the in¬ 
tervention of fugar, lofcs its fiery quality, and be¬ 
comes a WCTO liquor, not only more palatable, but 
abundantly more wholcfome, than when merely 
dallied with water alone. On urgent occafions 
therefore, and where fuch a cordial feems to be 
really wanted, as when a perfon has long been ex- 
pofed to cold tempeftuous v/eathcr, or exhaiifted by 
ficknefs, or bodily fatigue; a few glalTes of warm 
punch may not be improper, in order to preveht a 
greater evil. 

" Give firong drink," fays King Solomon, “ only to 
him that is ready to perijh." 

Such was the advice of the wifeft of men, and 
happy would it be for mankind w’ere it ftridly pur- 
fued! Then would this odious vice foon be com¬ 
pelled to hide its hideous vifage, and fobriety, the 
guardian of virtue, return once more to prefide 
over our happy ifle. Then would the rifing gene¬ 
ration be taught to withftand the allurements of the 
maddening bowl, ahd to temper the higher flights 
of conviviality with harmlcfs mirth. 


FtAIN RULES—WITH SERIOUS ADMONITIONS, FOR 
THE PREVENTION AND CURE, 

If fuch then are the pernicious efFe(51s of Ipirits 
on public and private property,—on heakh,-r-on 

morals. 
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morals,—nay, on life itfelf, need any other argu¬ 
ments be adduced to infpire my readers with an 
utter deteftation of a vice fo difgraceful in its na- 
—fo deftrudivc in its confequenccs*! On the 
contfary, may it not be hoped that, by this time, it 
is no longer neceflary to Urge the 'matter further, 
nay, quite as fuperfluoift as it would be to caution 
them from fwallowing arfcnic, or plunging thcm- 
felves headlong from a precipice? Not to appear, 
hov^ever, too fanguine in a matter which experience 
fhews to be doubtful, and wherein excefs of caution 
never can do harm, I fliall venture to add a few 
friendly admonitions; for prevention, in morals 
as in medicine, is eafierand better than cure. 

I ft. Let me earneftly intreat thofe temperate per- 
fons of both fexes, and particularly my fair readers, 
who have hitherto cautioufly abftained from Ipirits, 
as they value their health, and every thing that is 
dear to them, to hold faft their refolution, and re¬ 
main firm againft temptation. Let no ftrong li¬ 
quors be ventured upon as a remedy againft bodily 
pain, or uneafinefs of mind; nor lea any fpecious 
arguments betray you into a belief that fuch liquors 
(except in the cafes already mentioned)'either are, 
or can be, necefliiry to perfons in health, much Icfs 
to young children. Since it refts with you, who arc 
ftriftly temperate, to give a check to this’unfeemly 
vice; let me perfuade you not only to keep a watch¬ 
ful eye over your own condudb, but to' exert all your 

influence— 
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influence—all your authority—to difcountenance it 
in others. 

adly. Let thofe who from being frequently enticed 
to tafte fpirituous‘liquors, and at length begin to 
contradt a fondnefs for them, refled a moment op 
the danger of their lituation, and rcfolve to make a 
fpcedy and honourable retreat. Let them remem¬ 
ber that cuflom foon changes into habit; that ha-< 
bit is a fecond nature, by no means eafy to be fub- 
dued. For it is by fiich little unfufpeded begin¬ 
nings, that this unfortunate habit is generally 
contraded, and, wheii once confirmed, rarely ter¬ 
minates but with life! Learn then, in time, to re¬ 
fill this bewitching fpirit whenever it tempts you. 
By this means you will foon find yourfelves fo per- 
fedly eafy without it, as at length never to regret 
its abfence; nay, thrice happy in having efcaped 
from the allurements of fuch a dangerous and in¬ 
fid ious enemy. 

3dly. Having thus far fuggelled means by which 
this vice may be prevented, or even remedied in its 
earlier ftages, I. now proceed to the more difficult 
part of my tafk,—^the bold or the arduous attempt 
to reclaim the thorough-paced dram-drinker, whofe 
habit has been conttaded in youth, firengthened 
by indulgence, and rivetted by time—a talk appa¬ 
rently as irnpradicable as to walh the jiEthiopian 
white; or to diveil the Leopard of his fpots! Dif¬ 
ficult undoubtedly it is, though ^by no means im- 

poffible. 
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pofliblc, fince I can venture to affirm, that every 
thing neceflary to accomplifh it (unlefs he be greatly 
wanting in himfelf) is contained in two words, viz. 
to BEAR and to forbear. Learn to. bear then» 
ifroYn this moment, the want of your accuftomed 
liquor; and to roRBEAR'ever mo>e even to tafie it: 
for it is not merely tlft want of power that enflaves 
you to this groveling vice, but the want of will-— 
the want of refolution —and the want of tbefe is the 
■»;ant of every thing requifite to your cure. 

Nor is the relinquifhing this pernicious habit fud- 
denly fo dangerous a matter as you have been taught 
to imagine; otherwife, how comes it that certain 
perfons in your fituation, who from being on a Hid¬ 
den debarred the ufe of fpirits, by long confinement 
in a well-regulated prifon, have not only been 
happily cured of the inveterate habit, but their 
health improved, and their life greatly prolonged? 
Inffead of the flow, uncertain- method of cure re¬ 
commended by others, let me advife the following, 
which, if duly obferved, you will find as efFedlual as 
it is expeditious. It is perhaps not yet too late, but 
mufl: be begun without delay. Refolve then, from 
this moment, by one bold Jir 3 ke, to bre*ak the inebanU 
ment at once. Having placed a feal on your cellar 
door, or delivered up the key to a trufty domeftic; 
let a memorandum be inflantly drawn up in his pre- 
fenccj and attefted in due form, announcing your 
refolution of renouncing all fpidttlous liquors under 

a very 
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a very heavy penalty, during the full i;erm ofr-riip- 
pofe—two years. Let it be kept in your popket- 
book under the title of resolution inviolable, 
and with it' a copy of thefe rules, as a conftant 
monitor. At the expiration of the term, I ihlill. 
be happy to fee attefted certificate of the en¬ 
gagement having been faithfiflly performed, and to 
fuggeft fuch farther term of keeping the inflrument 
in full force as may feem neeeflary to complete the 
cure. During the above period, you may be al¬ 
lowed good Englilh wines, beer, cyder, or perry, in 
moderation; but remember, not a drop of fpirits of 
any kind muft be' tailed on any pretence whatever. 
Frequent cravings for the delulive fpirit, with other 
unpleafant feelings, muft and will fometimes ob¬ 
trude themfelves. Thefe, though not dangerous, 
are irkfome; they may however be baniihed by an 
occafional cup of ginger or ginfeng tea, or rather by 
brilk exercife and firm refolution: but were thefe 
feelings a thoufand .times more troublefome, nbt an 
inch of ground muft be yielded till you have gained 
a complete vidory. To encounter difficulties, is* 
valour—to vanquiih a powerful enemy, conqueft— 
but to conquer bne’s-felf,.is glory, honour, and tri¬ 
umph!—A conteft truly worthy of a rational being! 
Think how infinitely more fevpre is the penance 
which the Bramins, or the Monksof La Trappe, or, 
Chartreux, thofc unhappy votaries of fuperftition,, 
voluntarily impofe'upon themfelves! The prefenb;. 

conteft* 
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corttcft* remember, is not for an empty iinaginar^ 
objedt, but for a real prize—a prize that is inefti- 
mablc! not for the fading laurel or tinfelcd Wealth, 

for which others contend, but for thofe more bloom- 

» 

ing, more fahjianlial honours, which health, the 
DAUGHTER of TEMPERANCE, Only Can beftow. For 
it is thine, O health, and thine alone, to diffufe 
through the human breaft that genial warmth, that 
ferene funfhirte, which glows in the check, which 
fjiarkles in the eye, and which animates the whole 
frame! 

4thly. I come now to that clafs of veterans who, 
deaf to every intreaty, have arrived at the laft ftage 
of habitual diam-drinking; who to this vice have 
added infidelity, and abandoned themfelves wholly 
to debauchery; as if the taper of life could not be 
burnt out with fufficient rapidity without being 
lighted at both ends! Bent upon what they call a 
“^or/ life aitd a merry one," (but which We fhall ven¬ 
ture to pronounce a fhort and mijerable one) they 
will doubtlefs fpurn at thefe rules and admonitions, 
and continue to run headlong to their ruin. It is 
in vain, then, to reafon with,fuch defpicable flaves, 
as can fo tamely, and without one generous ftruggle, 
give up every pretenfipn to that noble freedom which 
dignifies rationed beings, and which oughf to be their 
pride Britons and as men! Sinc^ vice, it feems, is 
more truly delirable than virtue, poverty than plenty, 
and &dCb even ficknefs and remorfe are better than 
VoL. vrr. t health 
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health and ferenity, you will wifely rcfolve tago on 
and complete yoi r career. Nor fliall I deign to ftop 
you a DToment, or coined the envied right to which 
you lay claim of ruining yourfelves in your own way. 
With minds depiavcd, and conftitutions diattered, • 
J perceive you ard'haftening faft ta that “ bourne 
from whence no traveller retuVns,” 

As you have probably long ceafed to confidcr 
yourfelves as accountable beings, it may now be 
deemed impertinent to revive your mifgivings, on 
that fubjedl:, or to dafli your fond hopes of taking 
flicker in non-exiftcnce, by reminding you of the 

poflibility of an hereafter.-“ To die—to fleep 

■—nay, perchance to dream—^yes—there’s the rubT' 

-How great muft be your furprizc, lliould you 

fuddenly be roufed from this dream! When the 
thick mift is difpelled,—When the day begins to 
dawn, and when you find yourfclf expofed on the 
confines of that unknown country 1 —But what muft 
be your confternation, when on a fudden the 
veil is drawn afidc, and at once difplays to your 

aftoniflied eyes * * * * *1!- 

_— --But here let us paufe!—It is 

not for mortals to prefume to penetrate into the 
myfteries of the invifiblc world—or to unfold the 
fccrcts of futurity. Neither is preaching my pro¬ 
vince. To the infpired Divine,it belongs to refumc 
the fubjedt where I am obliged to drop it, and to 
expatiate on thofe higher arguments, which, with a 

trembling 
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trembling pen, I have fcarcely ventured to fuggeft! 
His dignified office it is to enforce them with fuch 
peculiar energy, as may carty convidion Tiot^e to 
the bofoms of fuch hardened offenders: to prepare 
them, while here on earth, for the awful fcencs of 
futurity, and finally^ to admonilh others that arc 
ftill addided to this vice, to take warning by their 
fad example! 


Article X. . 

A Correfpondence on the fubjeSi of Burnt Ban 
in tfbeat, which lately took place in a provincial 
Paper: communicated by a gentleman who was 
of opinion fame ufeful Hints may be coreveyed in tbem^ 
and as fuch, recommended for publication in this work, 

LETTER L 

I AM a farmer in the vicinity, of Northampton, 
and have often received confiderable injury by 
having burnt wheat, or wjiat we farmers call Bunty 
Wheat; notwithftanding I have made ufe of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of fteeps to prevent it, moft of which 
have in fome years feemed to anfwer,’in others they 
have failed, therefore cannot be called infallible 
preventives. I could therefore wifli to afk, through 
your paper, what is the real caufe. of Burnt Ears in 

T a Wheat f 
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ftroying the farina of the male flowers, and hence 
light or lean ears of corn. A reference to nialtfters 
and millers mighftend to elucidate the obfervation. 

-1 ftiall onl/ add, that in regard to melon feeds, 
thofe are preferred by gardeners, which have been 
preferved five or fix years, perhaps rAore; new feed, 
I apprehend, producing plants greatly luxuriant in 
vine, with male and female flowers fo defedive, 
that praditioners cannot fet the fruit: in one of 
the volumes of the Philofophical Tranfaftions, ait 
account is given of melon feed being good after 
forty years keeping. 


A lOVER OF AGRICULTURi;, 


LETTER III. 

The realcaufe of Burnts or Bunts in wheat has 
puzzled many; and 1 believe very few perfons, for 
want of philofophical knowledge, have been able 
to point out the true reafon for it, upon principles 
whereby it may be diftfQvered. Mr. Fletcher, of 
Sheffield,* has given the following obfervations, 
which appear to me very pertinent; and being in 
the hands of blit few, may prove acceptable to fomc 
of your readers. 


* See Geatlemaa’s Scientifical Repoiitory, vol. i. p. ii v 

“ BurnlSt 
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" Burnts, or hunts, are occafioned by a number 
of nitrous, fulphui eous, and heterogeneous particles; 
thele particles, when mixed together, caiffe a fer- 
rnentation; whence the aqueous and* more fimph: 
parts are diffipared, and the other more denfe, 
corrofive corpibt les arc formed *in drops, and fall 
upon the tender buds of corn; and being fufeepti- 
ble of abforbi'ig the folar rays, burn and deftroy 
them. As to preventing »or eradicating burnts ov 
%tnts, it feems an impofiibility, they being neither 
an accidental nor paralitical malady; but thole 
lands which abound with mineral exhalations, are 
moll fubjecl to this malignant dcllrudtive malady, 
and particularly when the feafon is hot.” 

J. B—H. 


LETTER IV. 

The two anfwers you have received to Farmer 
Slouch’s rcquell, concerning bmly wheat, do not 
appear to me, and to maijy farmers; any ways fatis- 
fadlory, as they both feem to proceed from the chi¬ 
meras of fpeculatiye farmers, and not from thofe 
who have derived any real knowledge from expe¬ 
riment. “ A Lffver of Agriculture" recommends 
©Id feed for lowing, (which perhaps may have loft 
its vegetative principle) as the beft means to pre¬ 
vent 
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yent bunts; but furely the lame rcafon will hold 
good with refpeft to good feed as bad. If the de- 
fcdive feed decay whqn old, furely the good cannot 
j’cceiye any improvement; the knowledge a peffon 
receives from Tull’s hufbandry can never be 'of • 
a'ny ufe to the experimental farmer; ihe perufal may 
amufe the idle and the futil6, but can never con¬ 
tribute any thing towards publick utility. 

J. B—h’s Philofophical Reafons, &c. fecrh to 
^ve been fabricated by Mrl Fletcher, on purpofe 
to anfwer a query at a certain time; they caft very 
little light on the fubjed; for what do farmers in 
general know of nitrous, fulpbureoust and heterogeneous 
particles? It is my opinion (and not my opinion 
only, but what I have acquired from repeated ex¬ 
periments) that the caufe in general of bunts in 
wheat, proceeds from a negleded cultivation of 
land, and not being careful to procure the pureft 
kind of feeds, and not previoufly preparing it with 
brine, lime, &c. with which almofi: every farmer 
is acquainted. ' 

I will beg leave to recommend to farmers in ge¬ 
neral, to ftieep-fold as inuch of their land as polTi- 
blc that is intended for wheat, as that is more 
beneficial than any other kind of manure;—keep 
the land clean from weeds, and I truft, by a pec- 
feverance in this pradice, there will be but little 
caufe of complaint about bunts in future. . ? ^ 



LETTER V. 

In anCwcr to Fanner Slouch, refpedyig the 
occafion of bmty wheat, I beg you wjll infcrr the 
foIJowing, a due obfervance of which, I am per- 
fuaded from my own fludy, will,prevent it:—Let 
the farmer fet his labourers to draw from the 
llieaves, before they are threflied, all the primeft 
and befl: of the ears of one colour, either red or 
yellow Lammas (I believfe the red Lammas is 
the beft). Sow an acre or two of this wheat for 
his own feed the next year, and do this cvety third 
or fourth year; by this rule he Will have all his 
wheat of one colour, and without doubt free from 
the difeafe of fmut, for it is the underling ears, 
and the poornefs of the land, that caufe wheat to 
degenerate and turn to fmut. 

If the method of picking all forts of com for 
feed were in genera! ufe, it would proye the greateft 
ornament to the field, and improvement in the 
farming bufinefs, ever yet found out. 

AN IMPROVER OF NATURE. 


LETTER VI. 

Not feeing any fatisfadlory anfwer in your pa¬ 
per, refpedling the caufe of Bumts induces me to 
fay that I believe the cau^ is an infe£l. 


Malpighi, 
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Malpighi, and feveral other celebrated writers, 
inform us, that “ Jjifcds take particular care to 
" depclit their eggs-or feed, in fuch places where 
•*' they may‘have a fulTicicJU incubation, and where 
“ the young, when hatched, may have the bem fit 
" of proper foot?, til! they, become^’able to ihifc for 
♦* thcniieiv'cs; thofe whole tood is in the water, lay 
" their eggs in water; thofe to whom flelli is a proper 
** food, in ficlh; and thofe to whom fruits, or leaves 
** of vegetables are food, are accordingly dcpofite'd, 
“ fome in this fruit, fome on that tree, fome on one 
** plant, and fome in another, but conflantly the 
** faiii. h..u! in the fame plant; as for others that 
" require a more conftant and greater degree of 
“ warmth, they are provided by the parent animal 
with fome place in or about orher animals; fome 
“ in the feathers of birds; forne in the hair of 
** beads; fome in the fcales of filhes; fome in the 
nofe, forne in the Hefli; nay, fome in the bowels 
and inmofl: recefles of man, and other creatures. 
“ And as for others to whom none of thefe modes 
** are proper, they make them nefts by perforation 
“ in the earth', in wood, and the like, carrying in 
and fcaling up provifion that ferves both for the 
“ produdion of their young, and for their food 
when produced." Chambers. 

Granting the Rbove to be true, it may not be un- 
reafonable or unnatural, to fiippofe fome infed may 

depofit 
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dcpofit its eggs or feed on wheat when grow'ing, 
and that if that egg, eggs, or feed, be not killed 
before the corn is buried in tHe earth, it may thfre, 
after proper incubation, become an infed, and feed’ 
upon the tender root of the plant; and as 1 conceive 
every corn in an‘ear of wheat has a capillary tube, 
that conveys food from the root to that particular 
corn, if that conveyance be ftopt by tlie infed 
having w'oundcd or injurcdtihe tube; perhaps the 
edrn, (the flour that fhould be) for want of proper 
food, may corrupt and become a black fetid pow¬ 
der, or what we farmers call burnts or bunts: or it 
may not be unnatural to prefumc that the iices, 
effluvia, refpiration, or rather the expiration of 
the infed, may in fomc mealure taint the juices 
with which the plant is fed, and be a means of 
producing, in the cars, coins filled with a black 
rancid powder, innta;) (,f a fwcet white flour; or 
that the minute aninralcules may infinuatc them- 
felves into the tubes vii the plant, and afeend with 
the food Into the I'ulk or firan ol ijiecorn, and, not 
having firength fiifficient to break it, may by its 
effluvia, tdc. or death, ottajfon the fttid Imcll and 
dark colour. If part of the tubes only are injured 
by the infeef, part of the corns in the fame ear 
may be burnt, the other jiartgood; bfitir general, 
nay, I never lounil a burnt ear of wheat coming 
from any particular root, but c! at &11 the ears corn¬ 
ing from the fame root were more or lefs burnt 

alfo. 
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alfo. If the ftem of a burnt car be cut juft above 
the root, it will be found confidcrably harder than 
that of a found one; probably the juices of the one 
niay be ftopt, by the infed having injured the tubes, 

, and continuing to afeend io the other, may occa- 
fion the difference. 

Impreffed with the idea, three years lince, that 
infects are the caufe of burnts, I tried the follow”^- 
ing experiments in the middle of a twenty-acre 
clofe; the refidue of the faid clofe was fowed wfth 
the fame kind of wheat, and treated in the fame 
mode, as No. I. and II. and was equally as clean, 
and my crops have been fo ever fince: my mode 
of medicating my wheat is No. II. 

No. I. Sowed five drills (with Mr. Cooke’s ma¬ 
chine) with wheat treated agreeable to Mr. Middle- 
ton’s recipe. 

No. II. Sowed five drills, with wheat wetted with 
old urine, three quarts toa bufliel, and turned about 
with a {hovel till all the urine was imbibed, then 
plenty of quick-lime fifted over it, and turned over 
and over with a fhovel, and left in a heap till next 
morning. 

No. III. Sowed five drills with wheat fteeped two 
hours in a ftrong lye, made of wood-alhes and 
lime, and laid on the barn-floor to dry. 

No. IV. Sowed five drills with the fame kind of. 
wheat, dr^. 


RESULT. 
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RESULT. 

No. I. and II. fcarce a burnt to be found in them. 

No. HI. about a twentieth part burnt. 

No. IV. near a fourth burnt. 

jJ’o. V. Picked ten good corns out of an ear, the 
remainder were burnt; planted theha in the garden; 
fix only vegetated, w'hicK produced 72 ears, one root 
of which only was burnt, confequcntly the opinion 
that the good corns in a burjit ear produce burnts 
again is fallacious, otherwife the whole muft: have 
been burnt. 

The above experiments feem to f?y that wetting 
wheat with old urine, and drying it with lime, is a 
preventive; and I conceive that an infcdl, by de- 
pofiting its egg, eggs, or feed, on the corn when 
growing, is the caufe of burnis. Suppofing this to 
be the cafe, the wetting the corn with brine, urine, 
or ftrong lye, would of courfc deftroy fome of the 
eggs or feed, or even an animalcule, and the lime 

f 

by its corrofive quality annihilate the remainder; 
but fliould any of the eggs, &c. rernain on the com 
aniraable, there may be here and there a Burnt in 
the crop. But if on the other hand the infecib 
Ihould depofit its egg, eggs, or feed, in the earth, 
it is poflible -the brine, urine, and lime, wherewith 
the corn is as it were coated when fovved, may be 
unpleafing to the delicate tafte of the little animal, 
and prevent its wounding the tubes of the plant. 

If 
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If any conclufion may be drawn from the experi¬ 
ments herewith accompanied, I Ihould think that 
" A Lover of Agriculture” is not right in fdp- 
pofing the tviufe of burnts arifes from corn not per- 
feddy ripe, or impregnated with the farina of thfc 
male, becaufc the trials above were Town with the 
fame feed on the fame land; and think I may be 
allowed to fay at the fame time; No. I. and II. were 
without burnts. No. III. and IV. had plenty of 
them. If the weak or unripe corns had produced 
burnts, of courfc they would have been in No. I. 
and 11, as well as in No. III. and IV. unlefs we 
prefume that urine and lime have a power of pre¬ 
venting the vegetation of the weak or unripe corns; 
and if they have a power to prevent the vegetation 
of the weak or unripe corns, it is not unreafonablc to 
fuppofe they may in fome mcafure weaken the good, 
and be a means of giving birth to the very difeafe 
intended to be extirpated; which in pradice I have 
not found to be true. 

Refpeding J. B—h’s reafon given for the caufc, 
it is true it is philofophic, and, from common ob- 
fervation only, I fliould have concluded it was the 
true one; but a too intimate acquaintance with 
burnts, obliges me to diflent. If the caufe came 
from the atmofphere, I fliould think it Angular in¬ 
deed if ten rows in the middle of a twenty-acre 
clofe received the whole of the malady, and the other 
part of the corn growing on each fide none at all. 

If 
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If nitrous drops, &c. were the caufc, they would 
be more diftufivc, nor would it be in the power of 
any noftrum to prevent it, which experience con¬ 
tradicts. 

• IVi anfwer to S-, and " An Improver of Na¬ 

ture,” I muft bog leave to fay, that if the former 
cultivates a piece of lahd in the belt manner pofli- 
blc, and the latter picks fome wheat from the bell 
cars he can procure, and fows this picked wheat dry^ 
o» this highly cultivated foil, I have not a doubt hut 
the produce will be bunty; but if wetted with brine 
or urine, and well limed, the reverfe; in fhort, I 
look upon lime to be the grand fpecijic to remove 
the caufeofhnrnls. As brining and liming wheat 
before fown, is univerfally pradifed, and 1 believe 
juflly acknowledged toreinove the caufc of burnts, 
it naturally leads to an enquiry of what that caufc 
can be, and where lodged, that brine and lime, 
urine and lime, or water and lime, Ixave a power of 
annihilating; and I muft confefs 1 cantiot fee a more 
probable caufc, than that it is an egg, egg?, or feed, 
lodged on the corn by an infecl, and if fo, the 
plump corn is as liable to contain them as the thin, 
and the well-tilled land to give them birth, nurture, 
and maturity, as the bad. I have had as clean and 
full a crop from faiti’ng burnty wheat*, as from the 
beft I ever fowed. 

The preceding are my ideas, refpedling the caufc 
of burnts. 


FARMER StOUCU. 
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Article XL 


On tbe‘'ConJiru5Hon of Refervoirs to preferoe the 
liquors from Stables^ Cattle-Stalls ^ &c. , 

[With a Cop][>er-plate.} 

. DEAR SIR, Sbojioft, May, 27, 1793. 

I OBSERVE the focic,ty have offered a premium 
to the farmer who (hall conftrudV the beft fort 
of refervoir to preferve the liquor from ftablcs, 
cattle-ftalls, &c. A farmer who is my patient (Mr. 
Thomas Powell, of Semlcy, Wilts) taking notice of 
this article, took me out to fee one of his, which 
appears to me to be upon the beft poffible con- 
ftrudlion, and which he is about to enlarge, with a 
view, I believe, to become a candidate for the pre¬ 
mium. The rude Iketch annexed, {fee the plate'] will 
convey a fufficient idea of his method, which the 
Ijxit very much favours. 

The cow-ftalls ftand nearly on the top, but a 
little on one fide of a nap, and by means of gutters 
bt^hind, the liquor is earned into a fink which runs 
tinder the ftable, where it meets, by the help of 
another fink, with the ftable liquor; and thefe, to¬ 
gether with the liquor of the pig-fties, run through; 
an under-ground drain into the refervoir, into which 
Mr. Powell throws all kinds of weeds or other rc- 
fufe vegetable or animal matters, where it of courfc 

FOtS^ 
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rots; if the weather proves wet, he ftirs it well b/ 
means of poles, then draws up the hatch, and by 
means of the trenches, it is conduced to all" or,any 
part of the mead below, which meat? is rendered* 
Silmoft incredibly produdtive by it; and the whole 
is, in general, at leaft 0, month before any of the 
watered meads I have feen, though I have occafion 
to go through many almoft every day. If the wea¬ 
ther proves dry, he throw% the refervoir and carts 
the manure at his Icifure where wanted. Simple 
watering undoubtedly produces wonderful effcAs, 
but I much doubt if any thing equt^l to this; never- 
thelefs my neighbour Mr. Welt, a very obferving 
and diligent farmer, tells me that a friend of his 
took the pains one year to carry out all his flable 
liquor alone, without oh/erving any good effefi, and 
this perfon knew another who had done the fame 
with no better fuccefs; this, however, by no means 
proves that it may not be an excellent ingred'ent 
for hartening the putrefadfive procefs, in a comport 
fimilar to the above; and in that point of view, I 
cannot help thinking that theobjedl of the fociety’s 
inquiry is fully aufw'ered, in the plan of Mr. Powell, 
namely, that of converting ftable, cow, pig liquor, 
&c. to the moft ujeful piirpofes, and at the ji.iallcft ex¬ 
pence. In very large farms, it is eafyto conceive 
that this plan might be extended, if the ftables, &c. 
were placed on the centre of a knell or nap; three 
«r four refervoirs might be made, and by flopping 
vox,. VII, u fomc 
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fome drains and opening the other, the liquor might 

be direded one year to this, and another to that 

fide of'the hili, as it Ivas moft wanted. 

' Mr. Powdll alfo defired me to notice his home 

garden, where every thing was in firong vegetation,' 

and no trace was to be feen of the effetfis of the 

( 

flug, and another at fome diftance where every thing 
w'as disfigured, and many almoft eaten up by that 
infed. This he afcrilv?s, and feemingly with rea- 
fon, to a compoll (with which the home garden is 
manured) formed by all the refufe of his premifes, 
viz. all the foot ^.hen-dungy chamler-lye, fvveepings of 
the home-yard, hackncy-flable, &c. promifcuoufly 
thrown together. Hence is it nor probable that 
many kinds of manure operate by dejiroyivg impedi¬ 
ments to vegetation, rather than by fumifl.nvg the 
means by which it is promoted—the food of plants ? 

It is remarkable that there arc two ferubbed ap¬ 
ple-trees in this garden, which never fail to bear; 
1 have known them thefe eight years, and do not 
recollccS their failing to blow once; this alfo Mr. 
Pow ell aferibes to the plenty of manure, which they 
receive in common w ith the reft of the garden. 

One other remarkable circumftance occurred in 
my converfation with Mr. Pow'ell: he fays, that 
when he was a fchool-boy, (in the year 1764) he 
remembers that his father had a field of beans, 
which appeared fo bad from the bite of fome infedt, 
that he was on the point of ploughing it up: he 

thought 
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thought however he would firft try the efTeft of 
rolling it by nighty which zvas a very common prattice 
in the parijbj at that time. The confequence \va«, a 
fpeedy improvement in the appearance, and the* 
rinal refult a crop of iq lacks of beans per acre. 
Thomas Oliver, a laboi^irer who llifl works for Mr. 
Powell, alFures me that he threfhed three facks per 
day, and that he could eafily have done more, and 
remembers that one ftalk had upwards of 150 pods 
oil it. 

I am afraid you will find me a very troublefome 
correfpondent, but from the very handfornc man¬ 
ner in which the Ibciety has adopted me, I fiiall 
always efteem it my duty to forward their views 
even by the mod: flender efibrts. 

I remember to have feed in a former premium 
book, that the fociety cither offered a premium, or 
requefted the afliftance of gentlemen, to afeertain 
thc/ynonims of apples, or the different names by 
which they are known in different places, their re- 
fpedive merits cither as cyder or table fruits, and 
the time they will rcfpectively keep; the whole 
with a view to corrcdl the; fruiting *of orchards. 
This is an objed which I have long had in con¬ 
templation, and by means of a fmall nurfery in my 
pofleffion, I hope to contribute my fliarc*to this de- 
llrable purpofe. 1 have had thoughts of defiring 
fome intelligent rider to take noticc,*in thedilFcrent 
counties of the different apples* and the names by 

u 2 which 
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which they are known; but I am afraid it would 
be impoflible to find one who would unite fufficient 
zeal with fufficient knowledge of the fubjeft. 

It has, however, occurred to me that the ol^edt 
may be accomp)iflicd (if. it has not been already 
done) in a more certain a'nd Ample manner by the 
fociety itfelf. I have colleded a lift of, 1 believe, 
moft of the names of apples in Somerfetftiire, Dor- 
fetilure, and Wiltfiiirfe, and have arranged them as 
far as L can at prefent learn, in the order of thdr 
fuppofed fuperiority, either as cyder or table fruit; 
it is my intenti'on, if I can find time, to procure in 
the enfuing feafon, about three fpecimens of each 
fort, the largeft, the medium, and the fmallcft 
fizcd, to mark the name on each fort, and fend them 
carefully packed to the ibcicty ; if you could at the 
fame time time prevail on fome friend in the coun¬ 
ties of Hereford, Gloucefter, Worcefter, and Devon, 
rcfpedivcly to .do the fame, the fociety would be 
able to afeertain what number of diftincf fpecies 
there are, by how many different names they go, 
and the relative merits of each.* 

The fociety’s premium for making the greateft 
number of forts of cyder, each made only from one 
fort of ap^lc, is, I think, likely to be attended with 


• This bufiuers, has been proceeded in with fome attention and 
fuccefs j but more arc expefted from a future continuation of th# 
fociety's endeavouri. 


very 
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very good efFeils; but there arefeveral forts of ap¬ 
ples whofe fuperiority is already well known, the 
multiplication of which would be very defirable; a 
fmaU premium offered to the nurfefyman, who* 
Aiould in any year graft the greatcft number of thefc 
forts, (not lefs than a certain number) would perhaps 
tend more fpeedily to corred the fruitings of or¬ 
chards, than any other means; for here (as in the 
rotten boroughs) the demon of corruption begins 
hts work. The objefl of the nurferyman is in ge¬ 
neral to take fuch grafts as make the moft rapid 
Ihoots; and my nurferyman, in common with the 
reft, laughs at the idea of my fcrupuloufly attend¬ 
ing to the excellence of the forts; thefe grafts are 
therefore often from the word: forts of apples, (for ill 
weeds grow apace.) But the honour and the amount 
of a fmall premium, which would defray the ex¬ 
pence of grafting a great number of flocks, would 
probably very much counteradl: this pradlice, and by 
laying the axe to the root of the tree, one part of 
the fociety’s objed would be immediately obtained. 

I am, dear fir. 

Your much obliged friend, 

R. PEW. 
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Article XIV. 

• • 

^dJrcfs to the Landholders of this kingdom \ with 
Plans of Cottages for ibc babilalion rf Laltfi'trcrs 
in the Country, caL uLiled lo fave.lhc Expnne of ibc 
Buildt'r as much as is pojfiblc, n iib'jui injuring ibe 
IL iillb or Comfort of the Inbalilants iheraf, 

Bv TH©?vIAS DAViS, 

* 

! ETfcWARD TO THK MARiyilS OF BATH, AND TO THE 
RIGHT HON. LORD CARTE’RET. 

¥ 

I T being iillovved, that manual labour is, and al¬ 
ways will be nccclFary, for the cultivation of 
land ; it follows that houfes, for the habitation of 
thofc who are to pcrlbnn that labour, arc indif- 
penlablc. 

li the inhabitants of thefe houfes arc in health 
and able to work, they will be able to fupport them- 
felvcs by the hire of their labour. If they arc not, 
they become a burthen to the pariflies to which 
they belong, and the laws will oblige the landhold¬ 
ers to maintain them. To preferve the health and 
ftrengthof thefe/>oor, but necrjfary fellow-creatures, 
is therefore not only the duty, but the intereft of 
the landholders. Men of feeling will endeavour to 
iJb this from principle. Men without feeling (if 
fuch men there,are) will find it their intereft to do 
it. The firft Hep towards this neceflary purpofe, 

is 
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is that of providing proper habitations for them. 
Humanity Ihuddcrs at the idea of an indiiftrious 
labourer, with a wife, and pefhaps five or fix chil¬ 
dren, being obliged to live, or rather fo exift, in A 
wretched, damp, gloomy room, of ten or twelve 
feet fquare, and that room without a floor; but 
common decency muft revolt at confukring, that 
over this wretched apartment there is only one 
chamber, to hold all the* miferabic beds of this 
Tnifcrablt family. And yet inflanccs of this kind 
(to our lhamc be it fpoken) occur in every country 
village. How can we exped: our labourers or their 
families to be healthy, or that their daughters, from 
whom we are to take our future female doniefticks, 
fiiould be cleanly, tnoJijl, or even decent, in fucK 
wn'ctched habitations?—To remedy this ferious 
grievance, the following plans of cottages for the 
habitation of the labouring poor in the country, are 
fubmitted to the focicty. 

Plans of cottages may be drawp, and calculations 
made to build them, at a lefs cxpence than thefe 
herewith fent to the fociety; but the writer of this 
pledges himfelfi from the refult of long experience, 
that nothing lefs than fifty pounds for a Angle cot¬ 
tage, or ninety pounds for tw’o dwellings under one 
rootj (even in the Weftern counties, where materials 
and workmanlhip are cheaper than in many other 
parts of England) are fufficient to build cottages 

that 
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that are comfortable, or even healthy, or fuch as a 
humane landiiolder would wifli to build, or an in- 
dufVnous labourer with a decent cleanly wife and 
i'amily, would, if they could poflibly help it, inhabit. 

As the health of the inhabitants is certainly the 
firft objed to be confidered in building houfes, and 
as a fiee circulation of air is allowed to contribute 
very clTcntial thereto} the lower rooms in all 
thefe plans of cottagcs*are at leaf!: feven feet high 
under the beams, and the upper rooms at leaft fix 
feet eight inches. 

And as every humane builder of cottages w’ould 
willi to make them as comfortable as poflible, where 
it can be done at a fmall additional cxpcnce, a 
chamber-chimney is drawn in the greateft pait of 
the follow ing plans. 


The plans of cottages on the plates annexed, and 
hereafter deferibed, have in part been already exe¬ 
cuted by the Marquis of Bath, part by Jofliua 
Smith, efq; and the red are new deligns. 

The eftimates of bpilding them are calculated, 
fuppofing them to be built with the rough done of 
the neighboorhood,’and with elm or fir timber, 
and covered with thatch. 

The rooms on the ground-floor are all fuppofed 
to be paved with rough done or brick: the wails of 

all 
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all the rooms to be plaiftcrcd, and all the upper 
rooms to be cielcd. 

As fome gentlemen may wifii to build cottages 
in.parks or plantations, to ferve in fome degree a*s 

ornaments thereto; pare of thefe defignsare calcu- 

» <1 

latcd for that purpof^, "With very little addition to 
the expence. 

N. B. As the materials ufed in building cottages 
differ fo very materially both in their kind and price 
In different parts of the Weftern counties, (much 
more fo than ia more expenfive buildings) and as 
the price of labour is frequently low where the pric€”“ 
of materials is very high, and vice verfa; the col- 
Iccflor of thefe plans thought it would be moft likely 
to meet the wiflies of the focicty, to feledl fuch as 
contain the greateft quantity of convenient room, 
with the lead quantity of materials, and to give a 
round ftm at which they may in general be exe¬ 
cuted in the Weftern counties, ipftead of entering 
into a detailed eftimate of the particulars, as the 
latter muft be local, and can only hold good in 
particular fttuations. 




PLATE 
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PLATE I. 


PLAN 

OF 

A PLAIN USEFUL COTTAGE 

a 

OF TWO STORIES, 

Containing three fooms below, and two above, with 
a Ikilling behind for fuel. 

The chambers lighted from the ends, by windows in 
the gables, and the roof finillied with a half-coot 
over the windows, 


ESTIMATE, FIFTY POUNDS. 


This plan is the moft fimple that can be contrived, 
to have /wc.bed-chambers. 

The Room, marked Working-Room, will be nc- 

cellary to fpin in by day, to put by the fpinning- 

wheels when not in ufe, and in countries where there 

is no mauufafture, will be ufeful for a cleanly houfe- 
1 

wife to waih in, &c. 
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PLATE n. 


PLAN . 

OF 

A PLAIN USE^’UL COTTAGE 

OF TWO STORIES, 


Containing three rooms on a floor, and a fidlling 
behind for fuel. 

The chambers lighted from the ends. 


ESTIMATE, JFISrr POUNDS, 


In this plan the fizc of the kitchen is IcflTened, to give 
an opportunity of making three rooms on the 
chamber-floorj where it may be thought neceflary 
fo to do. 





Cottage witH three Rooms on a Floor. 



Mititti. JMi Smif 


SfciioM. 
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PLATE III. 


PLAN 

« 

OF 


AN USEFUL AS WELL AS ORNAMENTAI. 

4 

DOUBLE COTTAGE, 


.T-nrh dwelling containing two rooms on a floor, the 
pantries and fuel-houfes being ikillinged behind. 

Or this cottage may be executed plains with horizon¬ 
tal caves, and plain fquare chamber-windows. 


ESTIMATE, NINE7r rOVNDS. 


The ground plan of. this cottage is the moft Ample, 
and perhaps the Analleft that can be contrived for 
two families. 'The elcVation (if not approved) 
may be altered at difcretion. 





Secficm 


Small D9ul)le Cottage witii SHUmg tetiiid 







Scale of Feet. 


FatA. Jemif 
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PLATE IV. 


PLAN 

OF 

AN USEFUL AS WELL AS ORNAMENTjVL 

DOUBLE COITAGE, 

With two rooms on a floor, and /killings for fuel 
at the ends. 

Or this cottage may be executed with plain fquare 
chamber-windows and horiaontal eaves. 


ESTIMATE, ONE HUNDRED ROUNDS. 









N- 4 - Double Cottage'witb SJdllings at theEml 



UiiU^ Jt^- 














vox. VII 


X 


PLATE 
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PLATE ' V. 


PLAN 

OF 

A LARGE DOUBLE COTTAGE 
With every neceffary Convenience. 


ESTIMATE, ONE HUNDXEl} POUKDE, 





Large Double Cottage with SJrillings behind. 



an 


• » 


Scaie ^ Feet. 

' . - r - . .— 




90 


Bmtk. Smtf 
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PLATE VI. 


PLAN 

OF 

AN ORNAMENTAL COTTAGE, 

Of three rooms below and two above, with a 
fjulling for fuel. 


BSriMATE, '^IFTY POUNDS. 
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PLATE VII. 


PLAN 

OF 

AN ORNAMENTAL COITAGE 

FOR 

A PARK OR PLRASURE GROUND, 

With every neccffary Convenience. 


ESTIMATE, ilEf-ENTY POVSnS., 

On account of finifliing one Room for Tea-drink¬ 
ing, &c. occafionally. 


Article 
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Article XV. 

A Plan for the General Prevention, of Poverty, 

[In a letter addrcffedto George Rose, cfq.] 

Nullum Numcn habes fi fit prudentiaj fed te 
Nos facimus Fortuna! Dcam.——— 

SIR, 

O BSKR VING by the publick prints that, exclu- 
livc of your official duties,you were adtively en¬ 
gaged in parliament on various important fuUjfitfs, 
1 did not prefume to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, bcc. until now that the fcfTion is clofed. 

1 have perufed the bill you did me the honour 
to fend me (for the fccu^ity of friendly focieties) 
with much pleafure; the refpedive claufes appear 
to me highly judicious; the aft.yo/uraj; it goes, can¬ 
not fail to produce very beneficial clfecls, and, in my 
opinion, intitles you to the warfneft thanks of your 
country: I fay Jo far as it goes, becaufe it is evident, 
on the infpedlion of our refpeftive plans, that vvhilft 
yours extends only to the foflering care of focieties 
already cxifling, mine (as’far as refpeds this ifland) 
goes to the comprehenfion of ibe zvbole human /peeks. 
If the colledion of a fmall but voluntary tax, upon 
the Jober and indujirions citizen, for his own ufe when 
in diftrefs, be in fame degree beneficial, I conceive 
that* the colledj:ion of a ftili Jnialler^ though eomptd- 
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fory tax upon all ranks of men, the idle, the impro¬ 
vident, and the irrefolule, as well as the induOrious 
citizen, for the fame ^urpofe, would be a meafure 
as imeb more beneficial as it is more exlenjive-, for in 
cafes where we cannot rcafonably hope to reform,' 
we fliould endeavour to convJcradJ ; and it is my firm 
perfuafion, (although I wave the queflion whether 
this be the proper moment for the attempt) that if 
any thing great, if any .thing manly, if any thing 
important, is to be effected with regard to our poor 
laws, fome degree of compuljion is alfoiutely neceffary ; 
noxxan I fee the fmallejl injujlice, in a meafure which 
I will venture to fay would bear hard upon no one, 
and be for the advantage of all. In the prefent 
critical and cmbarralfcd ftate of this country, no 
one, who is not converfant with the trading and 
middle ranks of life, can form an adequate idea of 
the difficulties they at prefent experience; the taxes 
bear heavier on them than they can well endure, 
(in other words, they have not been able to increafe 
their profits in proportion to the increafe of taxes) 
and it is my ferioUs opinion, that, if hard preffed 
by their creditors, nine-tenths of them would be 
found to be in a ftate of iufolvency. 

From a thorough revolution in the poor laws, the 
moft powerful and the moft permanent afliftance may 
be looked for, with certainty ; and although the at¬ 
tention of the minifter may have been taken up (as 
no doubt it has bc6n) by matters of more immedi¬ 
ately 
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iilfly prefflng necrffity, yet, lam bold to fay, that a 
fubjert of more general importance cannot engage 
the attention of man. 

I Iball now, fir, proceed to give f oil a getjsrtrl 
outline of the cafy manner in which I propofc to 
carry this fimplc’ though comprehtnfivc idea, into 
cli'eci:; I flatter myfclf you will immediately per¬ 
ceive, that the fyftcm is in ilfelf a ’vahole-, that in 
principle it is compleal-, and jf the documents in my 
pofiefiion fliould not (as'I trufi they will) enable 
me at once to meet every pojfil/le cafe of dilfrels, yet 
a little experience could not fail to fuggeft a renaci^^ 
for every defeat. 

Clause I. 

I'hat a proper officer be appointed for fuch an extent of 
diftrifl, as he may be fuppofedficnveniently to fuperintend, 
to take a lift of the names and places of abode of all males 
above the age of eighteen, and of all females above the age 
of feventeen years, in the fame manner as the lift is made 
out for the militia. * 

II. T hat every fuch male pay two-pence per week, and 

ci ery fuch female three farthings or one-penny per week, 
into the hands of the above officer, for the purpofes here¬ 
after to be fpccilicd. •' 

III. T'hc above officer lhall be empowered to furnifti em¬ 
ployment for all fuch as are willing to work, and who can¬ 
not find it for themielves. Whether this officer ihould be 
chofen annually in rotation, after the manner of an overfeer, 
or whefher he ftiould be a permanent^ pfficer upon an ade¬ 
quate falary, will be*a matter of future confiderationj but if 

tlie 
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the latter, he lliould be paid by the community, and not out 
of the fund. ' 

IV. All the poor beitig thus fure of employment, the 
ynafter or midrefs for whom they work ihould be juflified 
in retaining thefe fums rci'peitively out of their wagesj 'aifJ 
whether they do fo or not, they fliould (.in default of the in¬ 
dividual) be anfwerable to the officer for its payment; all 
mafters and midrelTes of families fhould in like manner be 
anfwerable for their fervants, and all keepers of lodging- 
houfes, &c. for their inmates. 

V. Thefe fums fhould be carried weekly to the general 
treafurer of the divl/ton^ who (hould give fufficient fecurity 
f or th e fame. 

VI. Out of this fund, every male who is really incapable 
of labour fhould (iy virtue of a certificate from the above 
officer^ have a ri^ht to demand from the treafurer five fliil- 
lings per week forthefiifl fix months, fhould his illnefs laft 
fo long, and four fliillings per week after that period, until 
he again become capable of labour. 

Every female fhould have a right to demand tw'o fhillings 
and fixpence per week, for the firfl fix months, and after¬ 
wards tw o fliillings per week, until flic be again able to work; 
file fliould alfo be intitled to four weeks full pay, at every 
lying-in. Every nlalc above the age of fixty-five years, 
whether capable of labour or not, fhould be intitled to four 
fhillings per week duiing liti:. Every female, after the fame 
age, tw'o fhillings. 

VII. Any perfon having three children under nine years 
of age, fhould’be intitled to one fhiiling and fixpence per 
week, until the eldcft fliould have attained the age of nine 
years, and if he ha^ more than three under that age, he 
fhould be intitled to one Ihilling and fixpence per week 

foi 
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for each above that number; and if any one or more of his 
children Ihould happen to be idiotic, infane, or otherwife fo 
far difablcd, either in body or mindj as to be utterly'incapa- 
blc of labour, each of them fliould Hill be coqfidered as un-^ 
dsr the age of nine years, and paid for accordingly. 

If a mother flioul,d be left* a widow with three children, 
under nine years of age, flip Ihould be intitlcd to receive five 
fliillings; if witli two children, three fliillings; and if with one 
child, one (hilling and fixpence per week; if with more than 
tlirec under that age, one fhilliijg per week for each above 
that number, it being admitted that all her time is taken up 
by three, and allowance made for it, but that (he is capable 
of looking after and taking care of a greater number. 'I'hc 
wives of men fervingin the militia, and id the army or navy, 
fliould, during the abfence of their hufbands, be confidered 
and provided for in all refpecls as widow's. 

If a child fliould be left an orphan under nine years of 
age, two fliillings per week fliocjd be allowed from the fund 
for its maintenance; if more than one of the fame family, 
one (hilling and fixpcncc per week for each above that num¬ 
ber. As there is probably no Icfs fricndfliip ainongft the 
lower, thaji aniongll the higher orders of focicty, it would 
generally happen that fome friend or relation of the de- 
ccafed, would gladly take charge of tin; cliildren, provided 
they could do fo without cflential lofs to theinfclves. This 
regulation would effectually jirevent that Itffs; and to com- 
penfate in fome degree for the* want of pr.rcntal affection, 
fixpence per week more is allowed .for the maintenanee of 
an orphan, or a family pf orphans, than for a child or a 
ftmily of children, who (till retain their motlier. If, how¬ 
ever, any beings (houldbc fo uihommo:Jy ii'ifortitnate as not 
to be thus adoptedy the officer above-iisci; honed ihould be 
obliged to provide "a. receptacle for them, w liich lie will al¬ 
ways be able to do for the fum or fums above-mcmioned. 
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VIII. All children above nine years of age, if in iicaldi, 
fliould, if th^y have no paicu.'^;;, or tiieir parents are not able 
to provide for them, bc.!pet out a/icr the m.snt'.cr of pariiln 

^apprentices. , 

»■ 

IX. Ail perfons nc;?i':;.';ing or refiifing to pay tlieir'coii- 

tribution, (hould be coLimiiitvl:! to liard.labour in the hou(L 
of correclion, for the ipace ut - 

X. If the fund flvadd at a:>y ti.nc fall fliort of the ne~ 
cellary demands upon it, the deficiency Ihould be made up 
by a parlfh rate, coHeeled in ll\i fsinc manner as at prefent; 
but without any fenfc of obligation op. the part of the mul¬ 
titude, (for there would be w poor) who fliould in all cafes 

their relief m tho nature of a demand. 

XI. If the fund (as mofl probably would hapjien) fliould 
incrcafe beyond the neceffary demands upon it, the furplus 
fliould on no account be diverted to any other purpofc than 
the benefit of the fubferibers; but when the price of grain 
exceeded that which brings it eafily within the reach of the 
multitude, (fuppofe 6s. or 6s. 6d. the Wincheftcr bufliel) 
every perfon who had three children, or more, under nine 
years of age, fliould have a right to demand fuch a fum as, in 
proportion to the number of his family, would reduce the 
various neceflary articles of life (taking wheat as the ftan- 
dard) to a moderate price; and indeed I think in all cafes 
when the price of grain exceeds that proportion at which the 
indujirious labourer can afford to come to market,found policy ^ 
as well as cmmion humanity, requires that all large families 
fliould be intitled to receive fuch a fum as above fjiecified, al¬ 
though it Ihould be neceflary to col'iciSt a rate for the purpofc. 

I need not, perhaps, add that every officer intrufted with 
money (hould give ample fecurity for his integrity, and the 
faithful difeharge of his dutyj that due checks fliould be 

cflablifhed 
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citabliflied to prevent embezzlement, and that all accounts 
iTiould be made up and balanced fo frequently as to prevent 
the probability of miftakes. • • 

And ftill more effectually to fecuiu the coiT\pleat execution 
of the plan, it would perhaps be neceflary to appoint a ge¬ 
neral infpedor of tlje funds,' who, with the afliftance of a 
few- fubordinate officers, w,oirld probably be able to fuper- 
intend the whole kingdom. 


Such, fir, diverted of all labniail phraJcology\ are 
the leading features of a plan, which I wiflied Mr. 
]*itt to have the glory of carrying into efiVirt ten 
years ago; the various minute particulars muftJ?e 
referved to a future opportunity, 

I am convinced the fcheme is perfedly and cafily 
pracrticable; I maintain that it would fave at leaft 
TWO MILLIONS per annum, to the landed intereft; 
that it would mort cflcntially benefit the poor; and 
I do not hefitatc to deliver it as my decided opinion, 
that by it poverty and the poor laws would foon be 
unheard of in our land, fo that hothing but ahjo- 
lute famine could, under fuch a regulation [neccjjarily) 
render any individual deftitute of the comforts of life. 

And now, fir, having, without any referve, exhi¬ 
bited to you the analyfis of fny fcheme, allow me to 
add, that whatever be its fate, whether the author of 
it be honoured by atteaition or configned to negledl; 
ftill, arnidft the various difafters and difappoint- 
ments incident to human life, (aftd of thefc I have 
had my ftiare) tl^e confeioufnefs oY my having dif- 

covered 
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covered a pradicable remedy for the neceffities erf 
my fellow-creatures, will, I truft, continue to prove 
(as it has already prdved) my chief confolation and 
fupport, and that to the laft hour of my life. 

Sincerely wifliing you fuccefs in this, and in every 
other patriotic undertaking, 

9 

I am. Sir, 

Your much obliged, and obedient fervant, 

R. PEW. 

Sha/tejhiiry, June, 28, 1793. 

P. S. The above fuggeftions paved the way for 
fomc obfervations on the national debt, which pro¬ 
bably arc worthy the cpnfideration of government. 



Article 
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Article XVl, 

On Fatting with Potatoes^ and on the Advan¬ 
tages of Drilling. 

[iJy'the Rev.H. J. Clc*e.J 

alR, 

F 3 . 1 MIT me firrt to apologize for my apparent 
inattention to your queries of the i6th of 
June, and to aifurc you, my not rcv^eiving your let¬ 
ter (owing to a'n improper diredion) was thi^fole 
raufc of the delay. ^ 

Your correfpondent from Ireland wiflies me to 
be as full and explicit as poflible, on the fiibjcct 
of feeding cattle with potatoes; it is not in my 
power materially to elucidate the fubjecr. 1 con¬ 
tinue to praclife the fame mode of culture as my 
former letter deferibed, and to ufe them in large 
quantities, having tied up and fatted 35 bull-, cks 
in one year, with thofe ufclid roots. Your corre¬ 
fpondent alks how long a heart will be fattening on 
them; to this no pofitive anfwcr can be given, fo 
much depends on the conTdition of the heart w hen 
he is put up. But the rcfult of all my experiments 
tends to prove, that bullocks will fat fooner on po¬ 
tatoes, than on either cabbages or turnips;—190 
lliecp, out of 200, I fed upon flicm in one year, 
fatterf beyond my expedation; ten never, I believe. 


were 
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were induced to touch them, but were fupported 
upon a fmail quantity of hay during the uinter 
months’; I was not able to aHign any caufe for the 
avetfion thofc ten rook to roots, on which the other 
190 fed greedily and throve furprilingly. * * 

You remind me of my .having been formerly a 
correfpondent of your rei'pccbblc fociety ; believe 
me, I {liall be always ready to communicate any 
ufeful intelligence to the public, and (hall, at your 
requeff, proceed to give my opinion on a fubjeCl 
ot' the utinoll confcquence to the community. 

i£,has been long contellcd by pradical farmers, 
wliether the drill or the broadt^ft hulbandry is the 
mod ad vantageous. I'hanks to the ingenious Mr. 
Cooke for the invention of an inftruinent, which 
has given a decifivc and^ certain fuperiority to the 
drill fyhem. The above conclufion is not drawn 
from any plauhblc theory, but from adual experi¬ 
ments, made on various foils, and in various fitua- 
tions; I have proved its utility in Surry and in 
Suffolk, upon fands, fandy and clayey loams, or 
gravels and ffiff c'iays; the fuperiority in favour of 
the drill and horfe-hoeing fyftem (as recommended 
by Mr. Cooke) above‘■the common broadcafts 
amounts as near as poffible, on the average, to one 
year’s rent and a half. I fliall not trouble you with 
each particular experhnent, but alfure you they 
were accurate, and tried on lands from the yearly 
rent of 3s. to 30s.‘per acre. Two hundred pounds 

is 
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is the annual faving in my fingle occupation in the 
article of feed-corn only. For a moment refledl 
what a national advantage would accrue/by the 
general ufe of fuch an inftrument! 

• Wifhing you, and the focicty you reprefent, all 
poflible fuccefs in yourj various attempts for the 
benefit of mankind, 

I am, Sir, 

Your friend nnd fervant, 

Hitcbam-Hadkigbt Suffolk, H. J. CLOSE. 

0 £ l . 12, i '/89. 

N. B. This Ihort, bat interefling letter fhouid have ap¬ 
peared in a former volume; but from its being taken for 
perufal by a member of the fociety, it was thrown out of 
its proper depofit, miflaid, and/iot till very lately by acci¬ 
dent recovered. 


Article XVIII; 

Value of Land, with the Rife and Fall of the 

different Publick Funds. 

» • 

[By Sir Thomas 6eevor, bart.] 

SIR, Hetbel, April 2, 1794. 

« 

I HAVE tranferibed a paper, which has been 
lately fent to me by a^ friend, ftating and fhew- 
ing the value which land has torilb in this country, 
vot. vir. ’ Y and 
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and in what degrees it has rifen and fallen with 
the rife and’fall of the different publick funds: of 
the accuracy of which, having no doubt, 1 think, 
if may fervc the purpofe of more than mere 
amu foment. * • 

The heavy drjll-roller, of which I fent a model 
to the focicty fome time fince, is coming fell: into a 
more general ufc, and ferves admirably well for 
another purpofe than it was originally intended' for; 
it is found to reduce the clods on ftrong clayey 
lands, when fuddenly hardened, and baked by a 
ih^ drought in the fpring, beyond the fpiky, or 
th^eavieft cornmon roller that can be ufed. 

I am, fir, with much real regard and eftcem. 
Your much pbliged 

and obedient fervant, 

THOMAS BEEVOR. 

« 

N. B. Since the above was written, I find the contents of 
the following table was taken from an account publifhed in 
one of the common annual pocket-books; ncverthelefs, may 
it not be of fome utility in a publication of the nature of 
that you are engaged in ? 


A lahk 
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d Table of Equation of Stock, with the .Comfpondenl 
Value of Lujid. 


Annuar 
Intcrefl 
per Cent. 


? ptr to ji 

Cmts. 
at 60 

arcccjuAl ^o 80 


6 ii 71J ?2 

63 73f *4 


Hi 75l 

66 77 88 


671 78 * 90 

69 80^ 92 


102| 164 

105 168 


107’ 172 

no 176 


II2§ 180 
84 


zof 4 17 6 

21 



22| 4 8 10 

23 4 6 11 


70$ Hi 94 

72 84 96 


3 i 852 98 

S 87I 100 



79I 9*2 *0® 

81 944 108 


8*i 961 *10 

84 98 112 


85 ! 994 »4 

87 loij 116 


8^4 *031 *»8 

90 105 120 


1174 188 
120 1^ 


1224 196 

125 200 


130 I 2o8 


3*4 at* 

35 at® 


1424 228 

14s 232 


1474 *3® 

150 240 


*34 4 5 a 

24 4 3 4 




3 10 2 
390 


*91 3 7 9 

30 308 
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Article XIX. 

The Hdfje and Sweet Cbefnut, and the Black 
‘ Willowt recommended for Planting, 

* • 

[In a Letter to the Secretary, ky Benjamin Pugh, efq; 
of Midford-Cjftle.] 

MR. SECRETARY, 

T WAS fo much pleaf};d and entertained at our 
laft meeting, with the two judicious and fen- 
fible letters that were then read, refpeding timber 
in general, and the care of woods, that I beg leave 
to add my fmall mite, hoping the fociety may 
think it worthy of their notice. 

I am furprifed thefe gentlemen, who feera to be 
fo well verfed in the copiparative value of timber 
trees, take little, if any, notice of the horfe chefmt, 
and fweet chejmt which trees make exceeding good 
timber, are certain and quick growers in every kind 
of foil, and the beauty of the flowers of the former 
quite equal to the moft beautiful fhrub in the gar¬ 
den ; and as for the' duration of the timber, efpecially 
the fweet chefnut in the dry, it is equal to the oak; 
I have feen a large barn that was built of this timber, 
which had flood fome hundred years, and all per- 
fcdly found. 

In thickening, or new planting coppice-woods, 
I fhould prefer the horfe chefnut with the black 
wichey (as it is called in this country) to any other 

kinds 
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kinds of wood; from the quick growth of the latter, 
and from the little experience I have had of it in my 
Own wood, I think I may venture to fay it may be 
cut down every /even years for faggots, at which 
time they will make very good ones:—Specimens 
of the black wittiey I have brought to the rooms; 
a one-year’s ftioot ten feet, and a four-year’s growth 
near fix inches round. Suppofe in planting, the 
feed of the chefnut, and the cutting of the withey, 
are planted alternately, allowing fix feet every way, 
which I think w'puld be giving them fufficient fpace. 
The cuttings of the withey to be^ about fix inches 
long, to be fet four inches in the ground, and two 
out; and the chefnut in the third year, fuppofc the 
beginning of the month of March, to be cut down 
to within two inches of the ground; it will throw 
out four, five, or fix fhoots, or offsets, as the fpring 
advances, and increafe after every felling. 

Now 1 am fpeaking of planting, let me recom¬ 
mend every landlord to oblige thc’tenant (by a claufe 
in his leafe) to afllgn a fpot of ground (fuppofe half 
an acre) to be well fenced and ditched, and having 
a fouth or a fouth-eaft afpeft if poffiblc, to be dug 
up and well cleaned, and fie to mellow; and when 
duly prepared, to be fowed ii> ftrait lines with oak 
acorns, horfe-chefnuss, afh feeds, elna and poplar, 
the rows to be fix feet diftant from each other, at 
leaft, that there may be room fot digging, hoeing, 
^c. to be conftantly kept dean and in order: (the 

feeds 
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feeds put in two feet apart from each other) then 
the tenant fliould be obliged to plant one of thefe 
trees, in the place of every pollard, decayed or 
lopped tree, the tenant takes down; and when a 
hedge (hall be made new, 9r an old hedge cut down 
and remade, let fo many of the young trees out of 
the plantation as the landlord Ihall appoint, be taken 
up and planted at proper dillances in the hedge, 
and in time thefe trees thus planted, will, proclaim 
their benefit to the landlord and to the public. 

Your’s, &c. ■ B. PUGH. 

N. B. The black withey makes the beft hedge 
flakes that can be ufed, becaufe they are ftrait and 
handy, and will all grow, whereas all other flakes, in 
three or four years, rot '^and become ufelefs, and a 
temptation to hedge-breakers. 


.Articie XX. 

On the Reclamation of a Snipe Bog. 

[By Thomas South, efq; in a Letter to the Secretary.] 

DEAR siR,^ Bojfmgtont Aug. 9, 1794. 

I N compliance with your requeft, fignified in your 
favour of the- 6th, accept for the feventh vol. 
of the fociety’s papers, the particulars of a thorough 

reclaimation. 
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reclaimation, or the converfion of a fnipe bog, not 
worth 7s. an acre, into a meadow, prt)mifing to be 
worth 30s. per acre at leaft.* Happy is it, \yhen 
nuifances can be made profitable! more fb wji£n 
An’acre of pafture, loft as fuch to the publick, fur- 
nilhes materials Tto improve the ac^acent land, to fix 
times the value of the portion that was annihilated! 

In forming the Andover canal which crofles 
an angle of this eftate, jbout an acre of good 
grazing ground, valued at 30s. a year, was taken 
in: the channel being deep, the foil thrown out 
proved various; loam, malm, gn^vcl, and ruUbifli; 
the next ground within a few yards of the fpot, 
was a morafs covered with a coarfe rulhy turf, fo 
tough by the interweaving of its roots, that it 
yielded to the tread of cattle without breaking un¬ 
der preflure; and confequently their weight, which 
funk the various tracks below the general level, 
raifed the interftice between them into the hill- 
locks. During the whole winter, and the greateft 
part of the fummer months, the fummits only of 
thefe hillocks remained dry; bearing a coarfe ordi¬ 
nary herbage, to which the cattledeldom reforted, 
till drought had rendered the neighbouring paftures 
bare. This land lay fo low btetween two rivers, that 
it was deemed almoft impradicable to make it 
healthy. Tempted, however, by the quantity of 
foil qt hand, the experiment wa&tried, and the plan 
(which was as'foljows) fucceeded beyond expec¬ 
tation. The 
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The hillocks, confifting of a light parenchymous 
[fpongy] fubftance, were in the firft place cut down, 
thrown together in lines eight or ten feet broad; the 
wfttcr was drained off in the next, and by an open 
channel conveyed into the river near 200 yards be¬ 
low. The whole^ground was then laid out in beds, 
or oblong compartments aboiit 20 feet wide, having 
head-lands with furrows to the Eaft and South-well, 
to receive the foakage of the rivers, and a main 
drain at the bottom, to convey the water to the 
diftance above-mentioned. This done, a mixture 
of tlje loam, malm, and gravel, was laid about 16 
inches thick over the inverted hillocks, along the 
centre of the beds. Hoping olf each way to their 
edges. Ditches two feet wide, and a Ipit and a 
half deep, were then funk between bed and bed, 
communicating with the drain below. The peaty 
fubftance thrown out of thefc ditches was fpread 
over the centre of the beds, fo as to form a compoft 
with the loam, gravel, &c. and the ditches them- 
felves were afterwards filled with Ihecr gravel fo 
high as to remain like furrows to the beds, which, 
by the addition they had received, were now become 
ridges of confiderable elevation. Having proceeded 
in this manner through the piece, and given it three 
ploughings to mix and meliorate the foil, it was 
fowed, in 1 793, with white oats, cow-grals, and 
Dutch clover; of the former, only three bushels 
per acre were allowed, the grafs being my chief 

objed 
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objedl. The corn, though fowed fo thin, produced 
five quarters to the acre, and the graffs is fo ftrong 
and well fct, that there is no fuch plant tb be- fcen 
in the neighbourhood. Perceiving that whejo the 
hillocks had been cut off, or the turf by any means 
removed, the gi'ound would not bear the weight of 
horfes, which funk up to their Hocks in the peat, 
determined me to render the furrows hard and per¬ 
manent; which is now cqmpleatcd to my fatisfac- 
tion,as both fmall and great cattle depafiurcd there 
without miring during the heavy autumn rains of 
laft year, and the water fpeedily raqolT above ground, 
leaving no (landing pools in any part whatever. 

This improvement commenced in 1791, was 
much retarded by the inceflant rains of 1792, w-hich 
caufing an increafed exponce by broken days’ work, 
delays, miring horfes, See. raifed the coft upon the 
whole to twelve pounds per acre, viz. 72I. for fix 
acres; yet it will anfwer w’ell, for the produce of 
the crop of oats being 36I. clear, leaves 36I. only 
for outftanding expences. And^ the improvement 
of 235. per acre or 61 . 18s. a year, will pay ample 
intereft for fuch fum, independeat of the credit 
and pleafure of fetting a good example, rendering 
things tidy and comfortable ifeund me, befidcs pro¬ 
moting the publick* w'cal, by incrcafe of pafturagc 
and provender for cattle. 

THCfMAS SOUTH. 

• •• 

P. S. I have the pleafure to inform you, that the above valuation- 
of 30s. per acre lies within corapafs, for Mr, Toung himjelf faw the 
land a few weeks ago, and elUmated it at 40s. 
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Article XXL 

An improved Pedometer defcribed. 

[with a Plate.] 

By Mr. L. Tugwell, of Beverftone. 

SIR, 

Y OU will obfcrve tinker the article Perambu¬ 
lator, in the Cyclopaedia of Chambcr.s, that 
its proper application is where for meafuring roads 
and large diftances, great expedition, and not much 
accuracy, is required!—This want of accuracy will 
be ohyious enough to every inJ'pcctor toarife from 
the too fmall dimenlions of its meafuring wheel; 
it too readily thereby, in its application, adapting 
itfelf to the cafual inequalities of the furface; and 
hence the delideratum of, fome contrivance for ad¬ 
mitting a larger wheel, for obviating the defedr. 
This, fome years fince, was attempted by Mr. Edg- 
worth, whofe machine tor the purpofe feems the 
moft fimplc that can be conceived; while, however, 
(fimplicity being in mechanics a criterion of ex¬ 
cellence, and probably from conlidering, in addition 

to the above-mentioned, defect in the old one, its 

\ 

too great complexity) he feems to have gone into 
the oppofite extreme; and, almott through the 
whole of his own, to have faCrificed utility to an 
unneceflary degree of brevity. 

Mentioning thcl^ matters to you fome time Ijnce, 
and that I had, from the obvious utility of a perfect 

machine 
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machine of the kind, contrived a very ufcful one, 
on Mr. Edgworth’s principle; yod defired me 
again to try if I could not render it ftill rftore per- 
fed, and, if fucccfsful, to fend a fi?ccimen to.Jihe 
jflepofitory at Hetling-Houfe. 

As in mechanics, the previous afeertaining a 
defe< 5 t is as neceflary to improverrfcnt as, in phyfick, 
the determining on the exiflence of a difeafe to its 
cure, I have ventured to fpbmit the annexed fpeci- 
men for the infpeclion of the Committee, hoping 
fome one will flill point out the improvement I do 
not fee, and, purfuing the fame tp effed, reader it 
ftill more deferving the regard of community. 

In conformity to the fimplicity above-mentioned 
of Mr. Edgworth’s Pedometer, he found it neceflary 
to attempt nothing more* in its operations, than the 
meafuring roads, diftances, &c. and even for this, 
unlefs where the ftones had previoufly been broken, 
and the roads worn fmooth (inftances for any con¬ 
tinued length rarely to be met with) I found it, on 
trial, very inadequate. 

In the fpecimen I have now fent you, nothing 
has been omitted to the* rendering it capable of 
meafuring roads in general, with greater facility, 
accuracy, and expedition, tKan may be done by any 
other mode I have feen or heard »fj while it alfo 
equally excels in the furveying or .meafuring of 
lands. By the common modo*of meafuring thefe 
by Gunter’s, or any other chain, the progrefs (com¬ 
paratively 
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paratively in refped of that made by the Pedome¬ 
ter) is ufually flow; and while it engrofles thecon- 
ftant attention of two br more perfons in company, 
the. rpfult is fometimes erroneous. A perfon ufing 
the Pedometer has not only^ while at work, no need 
of an alTiftant; but while, <of himlelf, he meafures 
with greater accuracy and expedition than is done 
by the chain, if cafually an unemployed companion 
attend him, he is at liberty for themoft part, while 
the work goes forward, to bear a part in converfa- 
tion on any indifferent fubjeft. 

The idea of land-meafuring by this mode arofe 
from an impofition, perhaps, but too frequently 
pradifed. A labourer's talk-work to be meafured, 
no one was at hand to carry the chain (the ufual 
term) but the labourer himfelf:—the land meafured 
and money paid, he went to the ale-houfe, got 
drunk, and boafted of having outwitted his mafter, 
in having Ihortened the chain, by gathering fome 
of the links in his hand at its fore end. 

Hoping this may be added to the colledion of 
ufeful machinery, lately accumulated in your repo- 
litory, I take the liberty qf thus deferibing its ad¬ 
vantages, and of hinting that if, promoted by the 
Board of Agriculture, an inclofure of our wafte and 
other lands Ihould become general, it may be found 
of ufe in fuch. undertakings. 

I am*. Sir, relpcdfully your’s, < 

L. TUGWELL, 

Bi-verjlonc, May a, 1794. 
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References to the Plate of the Pedometer. 

A. —The flock of the Pedometer. * 

B. B, B, &c.—Twelve fpokes, one end* of each 

inferted in the flock, and the other faflened w i^ a 

% 

fcrfcw to the outward ring, or periphery of the wheel, 

C. —Periphery; an iron ring 16 i feet, or one pole 
in circumference, adilpte’d to Gunter’s concife me¬ 
thod of arithmctick, and divided into 25 equal 
parts, correfponding to the links ot his chain for 
land-meafuring, &c. 

D. D, D, &CC .—Twelve fmall plates, denoting the 
feparate fpokes, each including two links Qf the 
chain above-mentioned. 

N. B. The twelfth fpoke is divided at its foot 
for taking in the odd, or a5th link. 

E. —An iron axis,being,a ferew with 320 circum¬ 
volutions, feparately marked on an engraved index 
on one of its fidcs. In its application, it is ferewed 
faft into the flock of the wheel, and when at work, 
revolves with it. 

F. —A flyle or alidade, being an expanding ferew-- 
nut, embracing the axis, and ferewing along it, 
as the latter revolves with the wheel; and as each 
revolution of the wheel, when rolling on the fur- 
face, deferibes an exadt longitudinal pole, and con- 
fequently four of them a chain; the.flyle, hanging 
pendant, and moving to its proper figure, denotes 
the length of ground pafled o^r, as divided into 
chains and poles, on the index of the axis £. and 
link* oi> peatipHrev A. 
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G.—A fmall adjufting fcre\v,by turning of which 
the ftylc may he inftantancouny moved back to the 
beginning of the indcj^, when, in land-mcafiiring, 
the^ given liitji has been afeertained in chains, 
links, See. ' * 

I T.—-V ci ofs o{; fqiiarc, with fights for determin¬ 
ing, in land-mcafiiring, the perpendiculars:—fuf- 
pended at its ends on the axis, and occalionally to 
be detached therefrom, when ufed, with a touch 
only of tiie finger and thumb. It furthermore adls 
{by the lower end of the ftyle F. embracing alfo its 
ftandq,rd) in preventing the find ftylc from being 
carried round by any polTible accident with the 
axis, as it revolves; which, before it was ufed, had 
fometimes taken place, and greatly embarraflTed the 
account:—and as the 329 divifions, marked poles 
on the index of the axis, are calculated for the de- 
feribing an exa£l mile, the ftyle F. having pafled 
over them, will then ferew no further; but moving 
round with the axis, takes with it the ftandard, and 
ftriking it on the wrift of the operator, prevents the 
poffibility of his proceeding farther, till he has 
drawn his hand from between the faid ftandard and 
the axis:—having, in road-meafuring, received the 
neceflary hint, he turns the ferew G, puts back the 
ftyle F to the bottom of the index, and goes on as 

before.-^N. B. The ftandard of the crofs, divided 

into five lengths, ocgafionally fubftitutes the ten.Iink 
rod ufed for mcafuring offsets, &cci and is alfo ufed 
for fmall diftanccs inaccclliblc to the wheel. 
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Article XXII. 

Ohfervations on 'Tur,nip-Cabbagi% 

No. I. 

[to the secretary.] 

SIR, • * ''Tiverton^ Nov. 9, 1792. 

A bout four years fince I fcnt you a very brief 
account of the cabbage-turnip, or as it is 
fometimes called the turnip-cabbage. Having pro- 
mifed you the refult of fuch further obfervations as' 
I might make upon this plant, I now fulfil that pro- 
mife, by communicating to you fuch remarks as I 
have made upon it in a further acquaintance of 
four years. It is proper, however, that I fliould 
firft corredl an error into which I had fallen my- 
felf, and probably may have led many others. I 
find upon enquiry, that this plant has-been long, 
though not very generally, known in this country. 
It was introduced fonie years ago to the London 
fociety, and premiums offered for its cultivation. 
The refult of the experiments then made, was upon 
the whole very favourable, to the, plant; yet, like 
many other valuable difeoveries, it has fallen into 
difufe. It is from a conviAion, that it did not 
merit fuch treatment, and that it may be cultivated 
as an autumn or fpring feed for flieep Jto very great 
advantage, (particularly the l^er) that I trouble 
the fociety with this letter. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Cullen, author of the Materia Medica, has 
in that publication fallen into-the fame error with 
myfelf. * At a late period, fubfeqiient to my former 
coftimunication rcfpeding it, he fpeaks of it as a 
new thing, not yet known in this country. Mk 
account, of the plant is a\ery favourable, and, I 
think, a very juftone. But his acquaintance with 
it had reached no further than as with a delicacy 
for his table. 

• 

In the year I79r, I planted out between 4 and 
5000 of thefe plants into a held, on the top of a hill, 
on a tjiin, wom-out, ftone-brafli foil. The ground 
was dragged down to a level; fome furrows ftruck 
at about three feet diflance, and a little dung (hook 
into the furrows, which were afterwards clofed with 
a plough. The firft dripping day the plants were 
put out, at about two feet diftance in the rows. 
They took root very readily, and continued to thrive 
. 'll, notwithftanding the feafon was very dry. 
Thefe plants bore 'the winter, which was rather a 
fevere one, very well, though many turnips on the 
adjoining land were deftroyed. In the fpring they 
were for the mo(I part given to the fheep, which 
have always appeared to be very fond of them. 
Part of them were faved for feed, which ripened 
and were cut about the middle of July. The land 
upon which thofe that were given to the fheep grew, 
as well as the turnip land, was fown to barley; but 
the former did not appear to be at all exhai^ed, 

more 
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more than the latter. I think the average weight 
of the bulbs was abcTut 51b.; many reached 8 or 91b. 
and fome few 14 or 151b. * * 

This year, I again planted out about 400Q, in a 
flfong ftifF loamy foil, and rather wet and low. 
Where the ground was drieft, .the plants have 
thriven well; but where It was wet, they have made 
little prt^refs. Thefe were planted out on two- 
bout ridges, being nearly five feet diftant row from 
row, and about two feet in the ranks. I expedt 
that thefe plants will not Hand the winter fo well 
as thofc on the hill did. They appear to me tq,afFe£l 
a dry fituation: an opinion which correfponds with 
the experiments made by the London Society. In 
the latter fituation, they appear to produce more 
leaves in proportion to the fize of the bulb, than in 
the former. I think the lower leaves might be cut 
oft’ late in the fall, and given to young cattle with 
advantage; as they are otherwife caft during the 
winter, 

I cannot but think that they polTefs fome advan¬ 
tages over the common turnif). They have a 
ftrong power of refilling putrefadlion, and of courfe 
endure the froft and wet,’ but particularly the lat¬ 
ter, better than moll plants. . They arc much more 
nutritive than the common turnip; and being of a 
clofcr texture, and lefs watery, they contain more 
food in a given fpace. By (landing up above the 
ground on a foot-ftalk, they arelnore readily corne, 

V01-. VII. z at, 
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at, when the ground is covered with fnow. Jf the 
ground be in^good proof, and they arc intended for 
fpring feed, it will bi* time enough to plant them 
out the beginning, or even the middle of July: 
which will give the^farmcr along fummerto cltaa 
his ground. I iipaginc they may be referved almoft 
as late in the fpying as ^ouplcafe. I have found 
the bulbs nearly as firm and fweet, after the feed 
has been cut, as before. Their leaves, nor being 
bitter likethofeof the turnip, are more readily eaten 
by cattle. Upon the whole, I cannot but think 
that they would prove, upon trial,‘a very valuable 
article of fodder to the farmer, and as fuch, 1 ven¬ 
ture to recommend them to the attention of the 
focicty. 1 think it might be proper to ofi'er a pre¬ 
mium, to induce farmers to afeertain the value of 
them by repeated experiments. 

The mode of culture is fo fuiiilar to that of cab¬ 
bage, that it is fcarccly ncceflury to notice it; as, 
however, it may ho expected that 1 fliould do it, 1 
will juft mention a few particulars. The earlier 
the feed is fown in the fpring, and confcquently 
the earlier the plants are put out, the better, efpe- 
cially in poor ground.'. In ftrong land, and a fa¬ 
vourable feafon, a go<id crop may be procured by 
fowing the firft or fccond week in May. If fown 
ever fo early,They never run to feed the firft fum- 
mer, unlcfs here aijd there one which has run from 
its fort, in good* ground the rows may be, from 

there 
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three to five feet afunder, and the plants not Icfs 
than three feet in the rows. Great <carc muft be 
taken not to plant them ’too deep; aad when 
hoed, not to draw the mould too high in tljfir 
ftaiks. Stridt attention muft be paid in felecling 
bulbs for feed, which fhbuld always be the clcaneft 
and handfomeft: otherw'ire they, are very apt to 
fport, as It is termed,or run from their fort. I have 
taken them up in the fpring from the field, and 
})lanted them in my garden when they have been 
fprouting, and the feed has ripened w-ell; but I 
would prefer letting them remain where they were 
firft planted. It may, therefore, b*e prudent to plant 
a fmall piece for the purpofe of feed, and to pull 
up any irregular or falfc ones. Of courfe none of 
the cabbage tribe fliould feed near them. I think 
thofe intended for feed ‘might be planted clofcf 
together, without injury to the crop; by which it 
wdll allow for pulling up the bad ones with lefs lofs. 
If any pcifon fliould wilh to .cultivate them in 
his garden, he will find the method above recom¬ 
mended for the field anfwer his purpofe. The 
bulbs will be fit for ufe by Oeftober, and may be 
ufed dll they begin to fprgat inthedpring, at which 
time the young ftioots are very delicate eating. In 
preparing for the table, the* rind, which is very 
tough and fibrous, muft be entirely taken off, and 
the bulb cut into fmall pieces, which muft be treated 
as tujnips: they will require t»»be boiled at leaft 
• z 2 two. 
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two, and fometimes three hours, before they will 
be fufficicntly ^tender. I have .always found them 
beft when boiled with meat, efpecially with fait 
beef. They give a moft agreeable flavour to broth. 

A ftiend of mine, yvho is going to Jamaica, hi^s. 
Undertaken to carry fome with him i;o fea, for which 
purpofe I am inclined to ehink them well calcu¬ 
lated : the refult of his experiment fliall be commu¬ 
nicated to you. I have fent you a parcel of feed, 
about I alb. which was fafved with great care, and 
will be fufficient to enable many perfons to make 
experiments; and I recommend it to fuch perfons 
to prefer a dry elevated fituation, even though the 
land be not fo good. If any circumftances fhould 
occur, worthy of notice in my further cultivation 
of this plant, I fliall be careful to communicate 
them to you. 

And am, fir. 

Your very humble fervant, 

THOMAS BROUGHTON, 




Article 
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Article XXII. 

Account of Experiment on Turnip-Cahiage for 
the Society's Premium in'iyg'^. 

[.TO THE‘SECRETARY.] 

SIR, 

f 

1 AM making this year, a larger experiment than 
any I have before maiic, with a view to afccr- 
tain the value of the turnip-cabbage, as a fiiring 
food for flieepi and cattle, and (as I mentioned be-, 
fore to you) as a candidate for the.fociety's pr®mi,um 
on that head. As this experiment cannot yet be 
confidered as complete, I ftiall referve myfelf for a 
minute account of it to a future time. In the mean 
while, as the profpedt oS its fuccefs is extremely 
flattering, I am induced to ftate a few particulars 
againft the next meeting, with the hope of encou¬ 
raging manyit others, to make fimilar experiments 
upon this plant in the enfuing year. 

A pie'ce of wheat llubbs, between two and three 
acres, lying in a fmall common field, the foil a 
free-flone grit, worth aboiJt eight fliillings per acre, 
was twice ploughed, cleaned, and dunged. It was 
then ridged up in two-bout ridges, part having 
their centers three feet diftant from each other, and 
part only two feet. The plants were all fet out on 
tb£_middle of the ridges, antWt the diftanceof 
three feet froih each other in*the rows; but at 

three 
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three diftcrent times—the firft, feed fown the 
dle of March*—the fccond, feed fown the begin¬ 
ning of April—the third, the end of April, 'i'hc 
fcatpn^ was uncommonly dry; few opportunities 
offered of planting, 'or making good the numbers* 
that failed from.the drought. On a piece of 
ground adjoining,'! purpofed having fomc common 
turnips to compare with them; but in fpite of all 
my care, and thrice fowing, the crop was fo thin, 
that the ground was afterwards ploughed up and 
fown to wheat, to my very great difappointment. 
As foQn as the plants had got firm root, and had 
advanced a little in their growth, a furrow was 
turned with a plough from each fide of eiub ridge, 
and the weeds on the remaining part of the ridge, 
not touched by the plough, were cut up with a 
hoc. In a fortnight or three weeks afterwards, 
thefe furrows were turned back again into their 
places. By which means the land was kept clean 
at a fmall cxpcncej and the growth of the plants 
greatly promoted. 

On the fecond of December I caufed three fquarc 
lug, to be cut in .three different parts of the piece, 
and found the weight to be as follows; 

No. I. One fquare lug, ridges fomewhat more lbs. 
than three feet, plants three feet in the 
rows, feed fown middle of March, weight 230 

No. II. One fquas^ lug, ridges barely three 
feet, plants three feet in rows, feed fown 
beginning of April, weight 


260 
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No. III. One fquare lug, ridges about two feet, lbs. 
plants three fotjt in rows, feed fown end 

of April, weight 2^0 

0 

, . The inferiority of No, I. was not, I bclievCfOtring 
to early lowing, but nv)re of that plantation failed 
than of tl'ic others, apd po opportunity oU’ering to 
replace tl-icrn Ihr nearly lix weeks, the plants in the 
were It'nted in their growth by the 
drougl'it, and never r’.ir.vj'e well afterwards; nearly 
a fourth of the bulbs in the lirll lug were of this 
defeription, .Idad it been otherwife, I believe the 
firft would have been the befl,. I compute the 
average weight at fonicwhat more than eighteen 
tons per ac; e. 

It is remarkable that numbers II. and III. fliould 
be cxa(tfly C(|ua! in weight, the rows in one cafe 
being three leer, in the otltcr two leer afunticr: but 
it is worth ohferving, that the weight of the leaves, 
in proportion to that of the hiillxs, (tor I weighed 
them feparately) was greater ih thole at two feet, 
than in thofc r.t rlu-ee feet. .As foon as this expe¬ 
riment is completed, I fhall tranfniic a particular 
account of it to the Ibcicty. 

Upon the whole of my e.xpcricnce, I recommend 
this plant very carneftly to the attention of taimers; 
and am much miliaken, if it will not be found, 
under proper management, to be one of the belt 
hitherto cultivated, efpecially as a late J'privjJood. 

I recommend 
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I recommend the earlieft feafon for fowing, if the 
land can be got ready; but any time in April, or 
even the" beginning of;May, will anfwer perfedlly 
well, if the feafon be not uncommonly dry at the 
tinie of planting: anjJ I advife three feet fquare as* 
the beft diftance for the plants. The greateft at¬ 
tention too, IhoulS be paid to fa ving feed only from 
the very beft bulbs. 

I am, fir. 

Your very humble fervant, 
THOMAS BROUGHTON. 

Twer ton, Dec, 7,1793. 


Article XXIV. 

Condign of account of Experiment on 
'Tumip-Cabbage. 

SIR, 

I AM now to complete the account which I began 
in a former letter, of in^ laft year’s experiment 
on the turnip-cabbage. 

On the 19th of Detembcr, I took in 40 lai^e 
wether fheep, Mfeighing on an avci«^e more than 
25 lb. per quarter, the property of a neighbouring 
butcher. A fmall^^iccc of the turnip-cabbages 

• was 
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was hurdled off for them, which they devoured 
very greedily. Late in the evening they were 
turned back into a very fmall paddock adjoining, 
about 2^ acres, which had been before eaten do^ 
bare. The next morning, nearly as much frefti 
ground was taken into the former pen as would 
ferve them for the day, artd the (heep put Jrack to 
the paddock in the evening as before. This me¬ 
thod was followed through the whole of the expe¬ 
riment; excepting that, after a few days, the frefh 
pen was kept feparate from the ftale one, and the 
fheep only fuffefed to remain in the former, about 
two hours in the morning, and two in the after¬ 
noon ; the reft of the day they remained in the 
ftale pen, by which means many ftalks, not wholly 
confuined, were afterwards eaten. I kept thefe 
fheep exadly two months;* when the quantity con- 
fumed was meafured, and found to be a trifle more 
than one acre and a quarter ftatute meafure. 
Though thefe fheep were kept, in a fatting way, 
yet they had no hay given them, twice only ex¬ 
cepted: when, after a confidcrable fall of fnow, 
fucceeded by rain, and that by a fevere froft, the 
owner fent a little hay upon* a horfe, of which they 
ate but little, finding no difficulty in coming at 
their green food, in ffrite of the deep fnow. My 
neighbours were not only ftruck with*the great ad¬ 
vantage of this crop over commpn turnips in this 
refped; but jikevt'ife in wet w«*thcr, when the 

fheep 
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fiieep were able to walk about among them, with¬ 
out the lead* detriment or w»aite. It efcaped my 
memory to weigh a few of thefe fliccp when fu ll 
ta^en in; but this was done afterwards. On the 
6 th of January, fexir ihcep were weighed, and'the 
fame four again at the fxpiratien of the experi¬ 
ment—the refulr waS as'follows ; 

S, Ih. S. Its. ' 

No. I. weighed 9 4 Jan. 6th, 9 14 Feb. 12th. 

No. II.-8 8. 8 19 

No III.- 9 5 9 9 

No. IV.- 10 n 10 14 

It is to be obferved, that through the carelefsncfs 
of my fervant, the flieep were weighed on a full 
ftomach in the firft inftance, and not half fo full in 
the fecond. Some of thefe Iheep were killed im¬ 
mediately from the turnip-cabbages, and died very 
fat, and in the bcfl: order. 1 never fiiw one of them 
fcour through the whole experiment. I have rca- 
fon to conclude, that an acre of turnip-cabbages 
will keep 40 ffock'fliccp at leafl: two months, with¬ 
out a morfel of hay. 

The remainder of the crop was referved for my 
own ufe—part of which was eaten on the ground 
by my own Iheep, and part brought off at diH'erent 
times to ferve my cows, horfes, and Iheep, at home. 
On bringing them home, I always cut off the leaves, 
with which I ferved my cows and Iheep, and flowed 
away the bulbs in. the barn and in any open Ihed. 
As foon as the lclt»es of the firft load were con- 

fumed. 
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fumed, another load was brought down and ma¬ 
naged in the fame manner. When the leaves 
were gone, we began upon tRe bulbs, whi«h were 
cut into pieces, and given to the horfe,s, cows, and 
Hvcl'p, all of which were uncomnAonly fond of tTiem. 
The laft were confumed about tiie hill week in 
May, at which time thty v^ere’as good as ever; and 
induced nie to wifn moll earneftly that 1 had faved 
a much greater quantity. I fee no reafon to doubt 
but they might be preferveS perfeclly good till after 
haymaking. 

In addition t6 the account of this experiment, it 
may not perhaps be unacceptable,* if I Ihould date 
the particulars of another experiment I have made 
on this plant. Concluding that it might be a va¬ 
luable addition to the hit of vegetable fea-ftores, I 
fent two hani[)cr-baikets f)f them on board a vcflcl 
bound for Jamaica. The plants, cut in a dry day, 
were diveflcd of their leaves and roots, and packed 
with dry llravv in hampers with the llalks down¬ 
ward. *I'hc following particulars were commu¬ 
nicated to me by the Captain on his return. 

December 4th, 1792, two were drefled in the 
following manner: The tgps and ftalks being cut 
off, and the rind ftripped oil', they were cut into 
flices, and boiled in JnJh water, until they were 
foft, which ufually 'took half an hour; they were 
then preffed and brought to table as •mafhed tur¬ 
nips,.for which they were an »«cellcnt fubftitute,, 

but 
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but much Avceter. We continued to ufe them in 
this manner#, till towards the end of the month, 
when the weather becoming much warmer, we 
obferved them not to be fo good, and found that 
thofe wiu'ch were hting up near the cabin-wind6^^'s, 
in the pantry, and in the iiair-cafe, began to wither 
and farivel, ami ap^car'yellotv. Thofe which re¬ 
mained in the baficct, with their roots downward, 
were in a much better ftate. On the firft of January 
1793, fome of thofe in the latter flate were drefled 
as follows:—The roots and tops being taken off, 
but the rind left on, they were boiled in fait water 
with the fait beef; the fait of which did not appear 
to haveaffecled the infidc much, after boiling three 
hours; they were then taken up, and the infide 
fcooped cait of the top, and were found to be much 
fweeter and better, and' the colour yellower, than 
any of tlic former ones boiled in frelh water. 

In addition to thefe minutes of the Captain, I 
have to remark, that three or four plants, which re¬ 
mained when they arrived at Kingflon, w'cre de¬ 
livered to my broiher Dr. Broughton; who hung 
them up in his pantry. Three weeks after they were 
placed there, he obferved one of them to throw 
out ibmc green flioots; which, though divefted of 
its roots in England, he planted in his garden, 
wlierc it took root, and was growing very luxuri¬ 
antly at the -time the veflel left the ifland, nearly 
t.hree months fronT-the time they were cut in Eng¬ 
land. I conclude 
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I conclude from thcfe circumftanccs, that they 
might be ufcd to great advantage as a vegetable 
fea-ftore; and that they would afford a moft wholp- 
fome and agreeable food for failors through long 
voy'ages, at a time when every o^her frcfh vegcialflc 
was entirely fpoiled. . 

A neighbour of minp Imended ^p have claimed 
the premium this year, for the culnvation *of this 
plant: but unfortunately, more than two parts in 
three of his crop have bccn'deftroyed by the under¬ 
ground grub. My crop has likewifc fuffcred much 
from this caufe,.but not in fo great a degree as my 
neighbour’s. • * 

In planting out two acres this year, I left about 
a fourth of the land undunged, the reft was well 
manured with rotten liable dung. 'Jo my great 
furprize, I found that th»fe which were planted 
without dung throve quite as well as thofe planted 
in the manured part of the field. The land was a 
worn-out wheat ftubb, on a thin frec-ftone grit: 
and I am inclined to think, that no other plant of 
the cabbage-or turnip tribes would come to fuch 
perfedion on the fame foil, unmanured. If any 
thing of importance fliould.occur in my future cul¬ 
tivation of this plant, I fliall communicate it to you. 

And am, your humble fervant, 

THOMAS BROUGHTON. 


Twrtm, Nov. 8,1794. 
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Article XXV.. 

•i ' 

A Method of Potatoi Management for prevent¬ 
ing the Curl. 

V 

Qn a Letter to l^ic Secretary.] 

SIR, j, • * Bodmin, Nov. 'jy 

I N reply to your favour of the 5th inflant, my 
mode of potaroc tillage is as follows:—If dry 
weather in March, 1 begin to till rny early crop.s, 
known here by the name of the red-nofc kidney. 
The faireft and beft-fliaped potatoes arc carefully 
picked out from the others, and cut in fmall pieces 
about the lizc of half a walnut; fome contain one 
eye, others two. The ground being in good tilth 
by often ploughing, I drefs according to the llrengrh 
of my grounds, Irom 20 to 60 loads per acre, of a 
compoft of ferapings of the road, head-ridges, and 
farm-yard dung; when the plants arc about four or 
fix inches high, they arc hand-hoed; and if any 
curled ones appear, they are carefully rooted out, 
together with the /ct*s that bare them; when about 
a foot high, they are again weeded, and the curled 
plants, if any remain, are*carefully rooted out. It 
is alfo necelTary to look them over juft as they arc 
coming into bloflbm, and root them out if any 
curled appear. 

1 have for twcl^ years paft tilled from fix to ten 
acres for the market yearly. Thofe intended as 

feed 
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feed for my general markijt crops the enluing year, 
are tilled at a dillanqc from any other^otatoe crop, 
and managed as abovc-meufioned. Sinqc I have 
praclifed this mode, which is about feven years, the 
c-u:»led difeafe hath not injured jny crops. My po¬ 
tatoes have been better than my neighbours. In 
the cheapeft time, I .aiever fell lender threepence 
per gallon, which weighs ten pounds, or at the rate 
of fix {hillings per fack of 2401b. 

The late crops are the Infh red, or painted Lord, 
tilled in April: they produce very plentiful crops, 
and continue Very good from the beginning of 
December, till the kidneys are fit to draw, which 
is about the firft or fccond week in June. I have 
tilled diiferent ways, fomc by drilling about two 
feet apart, and twice or thrice earthed up with the 
double-mould plough : tome in ridges five feet 
wide, leaving between each ridge about 18 inches 
of ground not tilled, which is thrown between the 
plants after hoeing : others I haive riilvd through¬ 
out the field, about ten inches afundcr between 
each plant. Many of this lafi tillage get green and 
not fit for life. The two former modes anfwer beft 

a 0 

with mc; if the crops arc kept clean about j00 
facks in the average. In foqic ground I have had 
140 facks per acre., 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedien^fervant, 

JAMES CHAPPLE. 
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Article XVI. 


^ particular Return of an Experiment made in 
Sheep-Feeding. 

[By John Billingsley, efq.] 

T he diver^ty of opiiiion which has long pre¬ 
vailed, r&tpcdling the moft profitable breed 
of flxeep, induced me, in the year 1792, to endea¬ 
vour, by fair and unbiailed experiment, to refcue 
the fubjedl, if pollible, from that degree of uncer¬ 
tainty in which it feemed to be.involved. 

A fair opportunity prelented itfelf at the fociety’s 
general meeting in December 1791. Two farmers 
of eminent rank in the breeding line, one of whom 
was a w’arm partisan in behalf of the new Leicefter, 
and the other of the Cotfvold flieep, agreed to fub- 
mit to the following experiment under my guidance 
and direftion: namely, that five two-tooth wechkrs 
(Iheep about year old) of their rcfpec!:ive flock , 
Ihould be fent to my.ferm the enfuing January; 
that they fliould be kept together one whole year, 
be regularly folded every night, and in all refpecfls 
treated alike. . That they ihould be killed at the 
fociecy’s annual meeting in December, and that a 
public teftimony flioUld be ’jgiven of the merit or 
demerit of each. • 

A trial fo fair could not fail; attrading the notice 
of all perfons interefted in the event, and a propo- 

- fal 
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fal was made and feconded, that other forts of 
fheep to which’any of the company might bp par¬ 
tial, fhould be added, fo^thc ^urpofe^of afccrtain-, 
ing their refpeftivc merits. , • 

■’ Accordingly, fix forts w<?re fcnt to me in the be¬ 
ginning of January f'792, viz. » 

* ’ * * . 

5 Leicefter froaa Mr. More, of Chajlcote, Warwickfliirc. 

S Cotfwold from Mr. Pacey, of Northicach, Glocefterftiire. * 
5 South-Down from Mf. Gale, of Stert, Wilts. 

15 of the polled breed. 

5 Dorfet from Mr. Hix, Caflle-Cary, Somcrfet. 

5 Wilts from Mr. Tinker, Chittern, Wilts* 

5 Mcndip from Mr. Parfons, Elagdon, Somcrfet. 

' • 

15 of the homed breed. 

With a view of proceeding regularly and impar¬ 
tially in the experiment, I had the whple lot weighed 
after tw^Ixe hours confinement without food. This 
was done on the 3d of [afluary 1792, and the- 
weighing was continued^ regularly every month till 
the time of their death! The rcfult will appear in. 
the following tables j attefted by 

James Jordan , jofeph Horler ^ Jo. Emery 
James Chappell John Hawkins N. Reynolds 

George Selway Tho. Loxftoge •George Watts 
Thomas Huifli James LoxHonef J. Thom. 


VOL. VII, 
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THIRTY 



Thirty sheep when weighed. 
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Uninfluenced and unWafled, I waited with anxi¬ 
ety the refult of asi,experiment, which I confidercd 
as fraught with confequenojes of. the rii;fl: import¬ 
ance to the breeding counties of fhis kingdom. 
And if it has not been fo conrlufivc as miglit have 
been wifhed, noJblamc, 1 truft, is ipipurable to me. 

1 casinot agree in* dptnio’n w vh the gentlemen 
unto whom the examination of nfy Ihcep experi¬ 
ment was committed. If I recollcift rights they 
gave the preference to tfie South- Down, and after 
them to the others in the following ortler, viz. 
Glocefter, Leicefter, Mendip, Wilts, and Dorfet. 

Now' it appears to me from the nett produce, and 
alfofrom the quantity of food confumed, that either 
the S;>uth-Down or the Mendip Ihould’take the 
precedence, and that they Ihouid rank thu-n South- 
Down or Mendip, Dorfet, Gloccflcr, Lcicelfer, 
Wilts. The diderence in the value of the Ikin and 
fat is not fulhcicnt to alter this condufion. 

At firfl view the Glocclter‘appear. to produce 
mofl profit, but when it is confidercd that they ate 
nearly one-quarter more food lhan the Mendip, 
and onc-cighth more than.the^Dorfct, fuch an in¬ 
ference w ould be erroneous. 

To the nett profit lhould*bc added four or nvc 
Ihillings per head /or manure, as they were regu¬ 
larly folded. 

I think the long wool was^'over-rated in com- 
parifon with the iliorc. 

The 
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The refult of this expcwment was not fo favour¬ 
able to the Leicefter breed as at. its commencement 
I thought it would be. jf 

They were If nr in high condition, and had from 
their appearance been, exceedingly well kept. The 
change of food jyid climatd appeared to afted them 
more than the other forts, hnd'though they were fed 
with hay of pritne quality, and turnips perfedly 
found and fweet, they invariably loft weight the 
firft four months; nor did they in the fubfequent 
fummer ftionths exhibit any great progreftivc im- 
provcnjcnt, as the ftatement plainly ftiews: one of 
them, indeed, appeared by his coat to be unhealthy, 
and this was confirmed at his death by an apparent 
defed in the lungs; and confeqiiently fomc allow¬ 
ance muft be made for this circumftancc. 

We were alfo told by the great breeders of the 
North, who attended at the fociety’s annual meet¬ 
ing, when they were flaughtered, that Mr. Moore 
had not done juftici to his county, for that the 
ftieep he fent were the worft of the kind> they ever 
faw. If this l^e the cafe, Mr. Moore is furely to 
be blamed; for a^ he is one of the Tup Society, he 
tould not be at a lofs for a good fort, even on a 
fuppofition that he had' none of his own. 

The Gloceftcr or Cotfwold fort (the (heep im¬ 
mediately in competition with the Leicefter) were 
the property of Mr.‘JPeacy of Northleach. T^hey 
. appeared to me to be the oifspnhg df a droftiUi^ 
• the 
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the Difhley or new Leicefter breed, and confequcntl' 
approaching very pearly to the fame fpecies, only ii 
a larger frame; they confuted more food, grev 
more, and feemed to be a hardyj ufeful fticep. 

. .The Wiltfhire were a tall„6ony, thin-cifreaffee 
fliecp, fit to wallf two or three miles to a fold, anc 
to be kept till three sr'four Tear^ old for the pur- 
pofe of manuring a down farm; ’they ate raven- 
oufly, increafed greatly in fizc and weight, but die 
not fatten. 

The Dorfet, the South-Down, and the'Mendip, 
approach nearfy to an equality in point of^ profit, 
and may be confidered as valuable forts both to the 
breeder and the grazier; but were I to take mj 
choice of a flock, calculated to endure feverity ol 
climate and fcantinefs of pafturc, I fhould prefei 
cither the South-Down, or the beft fort of the na¬ 
tive Mendip. And in this idea I am jufiified by 
obfervations made in thecourfe of this experiment. 

In the winter feafon, when the Leiccfjer, the Cotf- 
wold, the. Wilts, and the Dorfet forts, were un- 
ccafingly devouring hay and turnips, the South- 
Down and the Mendip were traverfing the field in 
fearch of the fcanty pittance of grafs then to 
found, and I verily think that their wintering was 
not worth as much as the others by three or four 
IhilUi^s per head. 

Thefe forts (particularly the Mendip) are fuf- 
ceptihle of great improvement, both in the carcafe 

and 
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and wool, by a more jut^icious feledion of rams, 
and by a more ample provifion o/ food for the ewes 
and lambs during theiponths of March and April, 
at which time^ according to the prefent plan, they 
are in i ftate of ftarv^tion. 

I have now ftated, and !• truft with impartiality, 
the rife, progrcfs^^ and refi/lt.. of this experiment; 
and I now leavc^my readers to th'eir own 'determi¬ 
nation, concluding with a fincere wifti that further 
trials may be made, by which the conclufion drawn 
from thi».may be cither confirmed or contradidlcd. 

I an>j Sir, 

Your obedient fervant, 

J. BILLINGSLEY. 


End of the Seventh Volume. 
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